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THREE  MAGAZINE  SERIALS. 


rilHEIR  WEDDING  JOURNEY.  By 

*  \y.  I>.  Howelus  In  AtUinde  Jnly — 

l>eccnilK‘r.  is7i. 

Ilio  ohntwss  -  f  tills  ilnnn'nT  S^Mil  Rl-ei  lv  pivon  In 
the  AtUn.i.c  Itetfiuumtr  ui.h  the  ii.ouIkt  l-ir 

July,  h:i\v  oxolcsM  entliGsjxs.u*  :iniiiia<ion.  Tlie  nvtuilc 
of  ch  pl  ioe^,  :i;i  1  moi«lonts;  the  tine 

oli!(<wvat|o]i.  whiolnlehH'tswh-if  •►ftiinarr  siH'ctatiV?^  either 
»i*e  ina.leiitntelv  or  niivs  alrotrether;  the  ilelnihtfal  ht)m«»t' 
which  ivrva^ies  (he  while;  :m  I  the  siinjje  U*auiy  of  style 

—  all  thes«‘ couihiiie  to  rentier  this  sioiy  by  Mi.  UowelU 
one  of  tile  most  attiactive  stnuils  ever  puhlishoU  in  an 
American  I'eiiodical. 

rpiIE  XEW  SERIAL  by  W.  D.  How- 

A  klls,  in  the  At/mtfir  **  I  he  inttxHliictory 

ch.ipter  ot  llowells’.s  Seilal,  ‘  l  iiRii:  Wedding  .lot  knky/ 
has  all  the  clianiis  oi  this  author’s  genius.  There  nml  lie 
n«>  plot,  atvl  only  th  *  most  tiltlin?  ii\v'l«leut  in  the  st<»ry.  to 
irnsram  the  reader’s  iiuerest.  .Mr.  llowelLs  will  contrive 
to  invest  a  shnolrt  stroll  ahm;  llroadwav  with  all  the 
variety  and  en.  jiimuuteat  of  an  oixlinaiy  trip  to  Europe." 

—  i.’h\ca(fv  Post* 

rpHEIR  WEDDING  JOURNEY.  By 

>V.  1).  Howells.  “.Mr.  Howells  irives  two  more 
chapters  of  ‘TiiEii:  Wedding  .lot  knry/  whl  *h  are 
cliaoters  that  no  wiiter  we  can  think  of  hut  Mr.  Howells 
could  i>«»ssihly  write,  so  itmcefully,  s<»  Intercstinjtly,  and 
we  m.ay  say  so  dellclor.sly  d‘K*s  he  d‘*.scnl»*  the  coinm'*n 
snrhts  and  mouhaits  in  a  New-York  stivetH*ar,  around  a 
•oda-water  fountain  in  a  dru(;*st«ire,  and  on  a  Xoith-lhver 
8ieamlK>at.** —  (Vcre/aNi/  Jhiaht. 

HOWELLS’S  “THEIR  WEDDING 

JOl'K.VliY."  Altamic  Mjiithli/,  July,  Au);u.t, 
Se,)'embcr,  October.  • 

The  leailinc  article  In  point  of  merit,  nitlioimh  it  Joes 
not  occupy  llie  place  of  honor,  is  a  ilellcioiis  i.ros.*  i.iyi  l.y 
W.  1).  llowclLs,  rniitleil'  I  iiEir.  Wkpping  Jot  KSKT,’  of 
which  we  get  the  lir»t  instaliiiciit.  Mi.  llowells  is  csseii- 
tiallv  a  |Miut,  havini:  insiitlit,  ini  lihnaiion,  pa.ssion,  and  an 
all-ihcUisive  sympathy  wliich  eiiibr.accs  the  wuild.” 

OWELLS'S^^W  SERIAL,  “Their 

WEDDINO  JOrUSEV." 

"  Tin*  present  sketch  it  one  of  those  ndmlrahle  pictures 
of  h  ukneveil  things  abont  us  which  strike  the  nM«iei  like 
anew  re\el:iti<m.  bv  re.as.»n  of  the  wondcifV.l  fiesimes.s 
w’lfh  winch  the  ^'enius  of  the  artist  invests  ihcm.  He  has 
that  o}ten  eye  :md  seein;;  heart  to  which  nothin’^  is  orai- 
nai  V  and  ctmmion,  but  when^b*  all  thhi?s  are  suituestive 
«•:  i’ndn.te  cniot4t)ns  and  feelinits.  He  h^s  learned  what 
Woidsworih  s<(  well  knew  ami  nobly  saUI : 

**  *  From  common  ttiinsrs  that  rou.nd  us  He, 

S«niie  ramloin  truths  we  may  impart, 

The  hai  vest  of  a  quiet  eve, 

That  sleeps  and  bruud's  on  Us  own  hcar'a.*  ** 

—  Pittsburgh  C-imaurciuh 


II 


rpiIEIR  WEDDING  .JOURNEY,  by 

^  Mk.  IIowklus,  cxliildts  the  s:unc  qnicr  humor,  and 
apt  deljncaiions  of  .Vmciican  life,  wliicli  liave  thus  fir 
ipcen  an  iricaisuble  cliariii  tj  his  n  irraiivc.”  — AVic  i’urt 
Tribme. 


IT  ATE  BEAUMONT.  By  J.  W.  De- 

Forest.  Atlantic  Mjnthl// for  \t^\. 

This  is  a  bold,  striking,  faithful  picture  of  leathern  lil^, 
rhitacter,  and  customs,  and  is  drawn  with  a  master’s 
hand. 

T\EFORESrS  NEW  SERIAL, “Kate 

liE.Vl’MONl." 

"The  new  cliiiiters  of  ‘Kate  Beaumont,*  the  new 
seilal  bv  Mr.  DeForest,  in  wliich  .are  descriiHM  the  bum- 
kiz  of  a  ship  at  sea  anil  the  esca|»e  of  pissen-jers  and 
rrew  in  Inats,  are  powerful,  and  well  snstamed  to  a 
Jeinee.  If  this  novel  c  uiiinoes  as  it  has  tiei;nn.  It  will 
take  rank  ason^i  of  the  best  .Viiieiican  w'orks  of  fiction." 
^Phifadelpitia  Press, 

Kate  BEAUMONT.  a  Ssnal  in 

the  Atlantic  MfntMy  f  ►r  1871,  by  J.  \V.  DEFOREST. 
••  Part  IX.  of  *  Kate  Beaum-mt*  brinw  the  story  well 
forward,  with  s«jme  pro.speot  that  the  feud  of  the  Caro* 
linianCapiiletsandMonta^tues  ni.ay  not  turn  ihii  s«>  traj^c* 
nllv  :i.s  4Ud  the  feuil  in  Verona.  Major  l>eForesi  is  entitled 
t<»  a  firsi*cl.ass  ;;old  tiied.al  from  the  temperance  folk.  Aw  In 
Ibis  sbwvhe  has  drawn  s^une  sinking  and  terrible  iilctures 
of  theeA^is  of  dniiiketmess,  as  exemplified  in  the  hves 
of  the  n  iw  fallen  chivalry."— /los/o/<  Truceller. 


WATCH  AND  WARD.  By  Henry 

jAHF.j,  Jr.  Atimtic  .MoiiCbly,  Anh'ust,  ifcpiem- 
ber,  OctolHjr,  1»71. 

“  H.  jAniex,  Jr.,  from  whom  we  arc  cntltlcil  one  day  fo 
expect  that  rare  aem,  a  kkmI  .Vmeiican  novel,  irl.ex  in 
file  Ausu..!  .Vllaniic  ilie  first  i>art  of"  Watcli  aii.l  Ward.” 
w  hich  is  at  once  able  and  Inieresiins  — curiously  sensa- 
tiunal  and  physico-loglcal  at  once.”  —  Pkiladeliikta  Pitu. 

TTENRY  JAMES’S  NEW  SERIAL, 

J.1.  ••  WATCH  AND  WAUD.” 

"Part  II.  of  Mr.  James’s  iVatch  and  Ward  more  than 
Jnsttfies  the  hicli  exiieciaiiuns  created  by  the  first  Pait. " 
^Boston  Traveller. 

WATCH  AND  WARD,  By  Henry 

*  T  James.  Jr...  Is  in  tlie  liest  vein  of  this  chaiTninj; 
story-teller  —a  delicious  lntcrmin?lin!4  of  sense  and  sen- 
lim'nt,  pathos  .and  pa.sdo.i,  desenption  and  leflectlon. 
ot  the  tnanv  serials  now  api'eaiiiiR  in  Anieilcaii  maga¬ 
zines,  none  is  nioie  delightful  than  this. 
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For  s.ale  by  all  Itooksellers  and  Newsdealers. 

JAMES  B.  03Q00D  &  CO.,  Fublithen,  Bolton. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


CIX  MONTHS  HENCE.  A  Novel 

by  the  author  of  "Behind  the  Veil.”  1vol.  8vo. 
raper,‘75cts.;  cloth,  $1.25. 

"  We  must  unhesitatingly  own  both  Its  clcveme.»s  and 

Its  ptiwer . We  find  tmrselves  nhs«»rbin8  every 

line,  carried  along  by  the  power  f»f  descriptum.  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  const!  action,  the  daring  psycliidogi(*al  detail, 
and* the  strange  fascination  of  a  md  over-pleasant  but 
still  most  powerful  story.”  — Zewrfon  Observer, 

A~  R0LLING  STONeT”  a  N(n^l  by 

George  .Sand.  Translated  by  Carroll  Owen. 
1vol.  8vo.  Paper,  50  cents.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

"Most  American  translators  of  George  Sand's  novels 
have  commUte^i  the  mistake  of  selecting  for  translation 
her  most  moral  and  not  lier  mf»st  characteristic  works. 
But  Mr.  Carroll  Owen  ha.s  been  extremely  fortunate  in 
that  he  has  found  a  novelette —  for  it  is  too  slight  and 
brief  to  lie  called  a  novel  — which  is  both  moral  and  char- 
acteiistic.  It  is  an  excee^lingly  intei'csting  story,  and 
tiioiuii  It  Kicks,  in  some  degree,  tti.*  I>as.si«*nate  force  td 
ceitaln  of  Mdine.  Sami’s  novels^  it  has  still  the  delicacy 
andlieauty  of  her  matchless  genius."— AVete  Yurk  Ci/izen. 


Handsome  lawrence.  a  Novel 

by  Ueurck  8axd.  Tranxluteil  by  Carboll  Owex. 
1  vol.  Evo.  l'a|«r,  .W  cent*.  Cluth,  $1.(10.  Tliix  ix  a 
■oquel  to  “  A  Kollini;  Stone,”  and  i>  one  of  those  iwwerftil 
and  attractive  stories  by  wliich  Ucorge  S.md  lias  chnimeil 
and  compelleil  the  mlmiralion  of  tlie  reading  world. 
ThouRhi,  senilment  and  passion  combine  to  enliit  the 
attention  which  this  story  will  amply  repay. 


Kvf.rv  SATiT.nAY  iV  pwl.tfx/ov/  forh  trrtk  htf  Jarf.s  n. 
Osootiii  .V  t*o.  ri  lie  ‘I  it'KNoi:  .v  FiKi.o.s,  and  Fiklu.-*.  I)s- 
Uooit,  ,v  t'o.J,  I.:!  Turn  1.1  .Sll  ffI,  /fixluH. 

iKRM.S—  ill  Cl,  I*  fire  ml.tjic  UtilllflcC.  FIVF.  1)0I.I.AI!S 
pct  i/i,ii\  Kill  I;  lii*i.i.  vR'.  Ill'/'  i/nii'  II'  c.niticciion  irii/ii/iiy 
oihti  yiei  It. if ii'iif  p  ifji  uit'tf  Py  tl  AMES  1C.  OsiiOOPA  Co. 


COX  r  ENTS. 

EDITilltl  V'.<.  - 

rtE ,.  Ill  ri.Kn’s  I>EFr.tT  at  IVorcestee. 
The  New  York  8tri  ogle. 

t  ill XKoK  flvIORS  Ol'E.VIMi. 
tVEALTH  AS  A  .MEANS  OF  t'rLTl  RE. 

IIaspwritixu  as  a  Clew  to  Character. 
Cl  BREST  Topics. 

Notes. 

-Vfter  .Vll. 

Fai  lt-Fi.vo'xo. 

A  1,1  CKT  I'RKSEXTIMEXT. 

The  sni  atiox  in  Uotiiaic. 

Il.LI  STRATION.S. 

Drinking  CT  stoms  in  Gebmant. 

(IKiIRV.E  .'VANU  ANP  THE  KMPUESS. 

A  Frienii  in  Need. 

Nob •  Dv’s  Forti  ne.  Bt  Kpmi'nd  Yates. 
Financial  anp  Commercial. 

On  THE  .Mississippi.  8t.  Lol'is.  1ST  Kalpii 
Keeler. 

fiiE  .Mont  Cenis  Tvnnel. 
ersonals. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Bretox  Womf.s  os  their  wat  to  a  Pardos.  1 

TMe  Cast  Fiiase  of  the  Franco-I’ki  ssias 
War —Going  Opt— The  Germans  Leavixo 

.V  MIENS.  I 

Coming  In  — The  Fr.ENcn  Tboops  Re-occc- 

PYINO  .\MIENS.  ! 

The  Great  Fair  at  St.  Locis  — The  Ahphi* 

the.vtre.  S08-I 

.Shipwrecked. 

.“I  bstantial  GRorxD.s. 

On  the  Mi.ssissippi.  Hr  A.  It. 'WAfO. 

A  General  View  of  St.  Loi'is.  *80-: 

The  Belcher  Fot  stain,  St.  Lopis. 

A  View  of  the  Fair  Gbocsds,  St.  Lons. 

COI  KT-llol'SE.  “ 

Gbatiot-street  Trisos. 

A  GERMAN  Beer  Garden.  ” 

St.  Lons  Lime-kilns. 


Wc  print  in  tliis  number  of  Every  Satur¬ 
day  the  first  of  our  articles  on  St.  Louis 
by  Messrs.  Waud  and  Keeler.  We  give 
in  our  Illustrations  considerable  prominence 
to  the  GREAT  FAIR  .at  St.  Louis  which 
is  now  attracting  general  attention  through¬ 
out  the  Western  States. 


For  Bale  by  all  RooksellerB.  Sent  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  pries  by  the  rnhliBhcrs, 

JAMES  B.  0SGK)0D  A  00«  Boston. 


GENERAL  BUTLER’S  DEFEAT  AT 
*  AVORCESTER. 

The  catastrophe  which  overtook  General 
Butler  and  his  followers  at  AVorcester 
on  the  27tli  nltimo,  was  much  more  than  a 
personal  defeat  of  the  General  and  a  personal 
triumph  of  his  enemies.  If  the  Republican 
oi’ganization  had  been  surprised  and  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  sudden  and  violent  raid  which 
the  General  organized,  there  would  have 
been  no  limit  to  the  evil  consequences  to  the 
party  and  the  country  which  would  have 
ensued.  Circumstances  were  favorable  in 
the  e.xtremc  to  the  success  of  his  plot. 

A  new  candidate  for  Governor  was  to  be  se¬ 
lected.  In  the  outset  it  seemed  impossible 
to  agree  upon  one.  Tlie  party  organization 
had  been  weakened  liv  a  dozen  years  of  un¬ 
interrupted  success  without  the  necessity  of 
making  a  fight.  The  old  contest  between 
the  office-holder  and  the  office-seeker  was 
getting  a  little  closer  than  usual,  as  tlie  offi¬ 
cial  term  of  the  former  became  of  longer 
date  and  the  need  of  pay  and  ex-officio 
honor  liccamc  more  urgent  to  the  latter. 
Till;  ill-sucfcss  of  the  Prohibitory  party  in 
eoiiipelling  the  thorough  enforcement  of 
a  law  which  it  is  well-nigh  Impossible  to 
enforce,  had  engendered  an  ugly  state  of 
feeling  in  thousands  of  Reiiubliean  voters. 
The  ill-snceess  of  the  Lalxir  party  also,  in 
bringing  the  State  legislatures  of  1870  and 
1871  up  to  the  propiT  consideration  of  their 
interests,  had  e.xcited  many  thousands  of 
meehanics  and  laboring  men.  Uic  adminis¬ 
tration  of  General  Grant,  if  not  through  its 
head,  at  any  rate  through  the  collector  of 
Boston  and  the  Marshal  of  the  district,  was, 
if  not  belied,  actively  in  General  Butler’s 
favor.  Tlie  Republican  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  interposed  no  objections  to  his  raid, 
until  at  a  late  day  the  .Senators  authorized 
a  newspaper  paragraph  written  by  Mr. 
Sumner,  e.xpressing  their  emphatic  dissent. 
Tlie  task  wliich  the  opponents  of  Butler 
liad  to  take  upon  themselves  was  no  easy  one. 
Tlie  State  Committee  of  the  party  had  for 
its  head  a  Gubernatorial  candidate,  and 
held  no  general  meeting  from  the  beginning 
of  the  raid  until  the  day  licforc  the  Conven¬ 
tion  met.  Organization  had  to  be  improvised. 
'Tlie  press,  fortunately,  proved  true  to  its 
trust ;  it  accepted  the  challenge  which  But¬ 
ler  had  thrown  down  long  betore,  and  from 
first  to  last  it  fought  the  battle,  rallied  the 
conscience  of  the  people,  enlivened  the  liwal 
organizations,  and  finally  won  the  victory. 

AVhile  it  is  a  victory  tor  the  Republican 
organization  against  a  sudden  attempt  to 
subvert  it  to  the  purposes  of  ncrsonal  am¬ 
bition,  it  is  also  a  victory  of  tlic  friends  of 
order  and  progress  and  sound  legislation^ 


Nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  the  reforms 
of  which  for  the  time  being  General  Butler 
iissnmeil  the  elianipiiiiisliip,  (ban  an  .-ippar- 
ont  sueces.s  nndei-  liis  direction.  The  lii- 
Inir  movement  h  is  now  auoiher  year  lor 
hirathing  and  relleetion  iK-tiire  it  e:in  Ik- 
again  tempted  to  place  itself  under  the 
control  of  a  man  whose  only  aim  is  to  use 
it  for  puriKises  of  his  own.  The  danger  of 
having  a  mere  agitator,  at  the  head  of  a 
great  movement,  and  wielding  it  liir  the 
piir|H)se  of  making  himself  a  dictator  of 
IHilitics  fi-om  1872  to  187(i,  is  ti-  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  averted.  The  party  has  had  its  atten¬ 
tion  drawn  again  to  the  peril  it  eneounters 
in  neglecting  the  now  questions  which  arc 
slowly  and  surely  rising,  and  it  has  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  move  a  little  faster,  and  look 
aliout  a  little  inori;  closely  lor  the  signs  of 
the  times.  AA’liile  the  success  of  General  But¬ 
ler  would  have  heoii  hailed  hy  shallow  men 
as  a  great  and  imiHirtant  gain  to  the  “  labor 
«;aiiso,’’  time,  and  a  very  brief  period  of 
time,  would  have  showed  that  nothing  but 
loss  would  have  ensued.  'J’lierc  is  no  emor- 
gcncy  requiring  the  friends  of  progress  to 
place  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  an  un- 
scrujiulous  personal  leader.  Tlie  Inter¬ 
nationals  ot  Europe  might  as  well  send  .a 
deput.ation  to  the  late  Napoleon  III.  and 
place  themselves  at  his  disjtosal.  The  ex¬ 
iled  imperialist  might  he  as  willing  as  Gen¬ 
eral  Butler  has  been  to  appeal  to  the  dear 
people  for  their  siqiport  in  an  attempt  to 
reduce  taxation,  and  reform  abuses,  and 
abolish  “  Rings ;  ’’  and  he  could  liardly 
have  brought  to  the  task  a  smaller  amount 
of  sincerity  or  practical  wisdimi. 

General  Butler  professed  during  the  can¬ 
vass  to  1)0  the  special  champion  of  (icneral 
Grant.  AVe  warn  the  administrutiun  that 
it  cannot  atford  to  have  its  own  already 
dangerous  tendency  towards  jicrsonal  go\- 
ernment  and  the  dominion  of  personal 
leaders,  made  more  strong  hy  tlie  sus¬ 
picion  that  General  Butler  is  its  champion. 
Tlie  movement  within  the  Repiihlican 
party,  hardly  yet  in  shape,  hut  fast  shaping 
Itself  under  the  lead  of  Senator  Sehiirz  and 
the  Germans,  and  Senator  .Snmner  and  the 
Yankee.*,  is  a  reaction  against  this  fat.al 
tendency  —  the  very  worst  result  of  the 
war.  A  stand  has  got  to  lie  made  against 
per.fonat  poUlir.i.  A  return  we  must  have 
as  soon  as  jiossible,  to  political  principles 
joined  to  practical  issues.  The  defeat  of 
General  Biith-r  is  a  good  omen.  It  post¬ 
pones,  wc  ho[)e  indefinitely,  his  dictator¬ 
ship  in  Massachusetts,  New  England,  and 
the  countrj’. 

AA'c  say  nothing  hen-  of  the  relief  wliich 
the  Republican  (.'onven'clon  has  afforded  us 
from  fhc  imw-nding  danger  and  di.sgracc  of 
h.aving  at  the  heail  of  flic  government,  in 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  .States,  a  man 
whose  canvass  has  been  enlivened  by  such 
spv-eches  as  the  General  has  delivered  in 
most  of  our  large  towns.  AA’c  are  pro¬ 
foundly  grateful  to  it  for  saving  us  Ifom 
thif.  “  Happy  the  people  whose  annals 
an;  tiresome.”  General  Butler’s  versatil¬ 
ity  of  n-jiartee,  and  the  vigorous  opposition 
of  tlie  press,  might  have  made  the  canvass 
very  lively,  and  have  increased  the  sale  of 
the  newspapers,  but  at  the  e.xpcnsc  of  a 
large  deiin-ciation  of  the  public  taste  and 
the  public  morals.  And  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts  as  a  Government 
and  a  people,  may  well  reckon  the  day 
which  avertcil  the  el«;tion  of  B.  F.  Butler 
to  its  GulK-rnatorial  chair,  as  a  white  day 
in  its  calendar ;  a  day  which  has  saved  it 
from  long  vears  of  di.sgracc  and  disaster. 


THE  NEW  YORK  STRUGGLE. 

That  it  w  a  stmgglc  which  the  honest 
citizens  of  New  York  are  now  carrying 
on  against  the  municipal  thieves,  and  not  iv 
mere  demonstration  or  parade,  must  he  evi¬ 
dent,  at  length,  to  the  most  unreflecting. 
A  riot  can  be  subdued  by  an  application  of 
Bonaparte’s  policy  of  firing  a  gooil  charge 
of  grapeshot,  followed  up  with  blank  eai-- 
tridges;  but  carefully  intrenched  enemies, 
whether  in  war  or  politics,  arc  not  at  the 
mercy  of  any  suen  summary  mcthoils. 
“Tlie  angle  of  incidence  is  eiiual  to  the 
angle  of  reflection,”  and  when  a  system  of 
fraud  has  been  built  up  by  years  of  effort 
and  by  the  concurrence  of  thousands,  work¬ 
ing  together  with  the  assiduity  of  coral 
worms,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  their 
work  can  be  demolished  in  a  day,  and  the 
society,  whose  life-forces  they  have  so  long 
been  preying  upon,  can  “revert  to  first 
principles”  instantly.  Tlie  monument  of 
Tweed’s  villany  is  not  to  be  overthrown 
like  the  column  Vendome  —  it  is  a  pyramid, 
broad-based  and  solid,  to  be  undermined  by 
piecemeal,  till  it  crumbles  into  chaos.  Out¬ 
works  and  pinnacles  can  be  lost  without 


concern.  Connolly  can  retire  from  olfice, 
and  Garvey  i-aii  lice  to  I  jir.i|ii- ;  investiga¬ 
ting  coMimiitcc.s  can  ii>c  np  on  cither  hand, 
and  injiinciions  can  issue  Iroin  the  courts: 
and  still  the  Ring  appears  unlirokcn,  and  the 
ivorkof  icforin,  in  many  at  least,  astarti-om 
consunini.it ion  as  ever. 

\V<-  ,lo  not  make  these  statements,  how¬ 
ever.  to  excite  (liscoiiriigemont.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  little  hopt-  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  iiiy  thing  in  tlie  iiiten-sts  of  honesty  and 
n-form,  withotit  a  deliberate  fom-ast  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered,  so  that  the 
value  of  what  has  been  done  may  be  aj)- 
preciated,  and  a  stock  of  patience  and 
determination  laid  in  amply  adcijuate  for 
the  demands  of  the  future.  All  things  con¬ 
sidered,  the  progress  made  up  to  the  present 
time  must  he  considered  as  quite  satisfactory. 
The  great  cilizi-ns’  meeting  at  Coojier 
Institute,  resulting  in  the  Committee  of 
Seventy,  furnished  the  base  line  of  ass.ault 
on  the  Ring,  when;  every  honest  man  could 
array  himself  and  take  his  share  of  the 
common  work.  It  broke  the  malign  in¬ 
fluence  of  party,  so  that  Democrats  and 
Rejmhlicans,  Americans,  Germans,  and 
possibly  Irishmen,  could  stand  together  on 
the  same  fiioting,  equally  regardless  of  any 
thing  to  be  made  or  suffered  out  of  the 
movement.  I'liis  vvas  a  grand  point  gained 
—  unless,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  thrown  away  in 
consequence  of  new  divisions,  such  as  that 
exliihit(-d  hy  the  Rcjuihlic-ans  of  New  York 
in  tlu-ii-  State  Convention.  Let  such  folly 
prevail,  aud  Tweed  may  well  lioast  of  his 
intention  to  obtain  a  majority  of  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  at  the  next  election. 

It  is  u.*elcss  to  deny  it,  jiolitics  furnish 
the  wt-.ak  spot  of  th.  reform  movement,  and 
the  strong  s))ot  of  the  swindlers.  The  latter 
are  a  hierarchy.  Tweed  has  his  lieutenants, 
wlio  directly  or  indirectly  share  his 
stealings,  ami  who  “stand  and  wait”  to  do 
his  bidding ;  hut  these  lieutenants,  also,  have 
their  umlcrlings,  who,  in  their  turn,  look 
down  iijion  a  series  of  corner-grocery  rascals, 
who  have  control  of  their  half  a  dozen 
Patricks  who  constitute  their  stock  in  trade 
at  tlie  jM-ills.  AVhat  do  tliese  latter — the 
miid-silfs  Ilf  the  whole  system  —  know  or 
e.are  a’  out  politics,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term  V  To  every  thing  hut  the  pecuniary 
results  of  voting,  they  are  as  indifferent  as 
they  are  to  the  Darwinian  tlu-orj',  .and  it  is 
of  no  use  to  imagine  that  (lolitical  considera¬ 
tions  will  have  the  least  effect  upon  them. 
AVhen  they  see  their  supplies  cut  short  and 
their  loaders  routed  in  terror,  or,  still  better, 
in  durance  vile,  they  will  cease  their  elec¬ 
tioneering  brig.andage,  aud  give  the  first 
symptoms  of  tlie  jiossihility  of  lieing  devel- 
opt-d  into  American  ;-itizciis.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  ivill  he  a  continual  danger  of 
the  refih-m  movement  being  beset  hy  men 
hoping  to  make  sonu-thing  out  of  it,  or  who, 
romemhering  tlieir  old  jKilitical  organiz.i- 
tions,  harlMir  a  morhid  li-ar  that  some  body 
else  will  make  more  than  he  ought  toout  of  it. 
The  poisonous  breath  of  the  monster  .at  bay 
is  in  danger  of  afleeting  even  his  execution¬ 
ers.  The  really  disinf  i-rcsted  and  determined 
sujiportcrs  of  rv-lbrm  will  he  on  their  guard 
against  this  trouble  from  within,  and  will 
not  be  discouraged  hy  it,  nor  without  their 
adcqu.atc  metliiMls  of  repression. 

Still  another  thing  to  he  kept  constantly 
in  mind  is  the  danger  of  violence.  AVe 
regi-c-t  to  have  seen  it  broached  as  among 
the  possible  forces  to  be  used  against  the 
corruptionists,  nic  talk  of  vigilance  com¬ 
mittees  among  professedly  law-abiding  men 
is  surely  among  the  saddest  incidents  of  the 
whole  exigency,  'llie  difficulty  to  be  over¬ 
come,  as  we  have  intimated  la-fore,  is  nothing 
like  the  extemporized  villanies  wliich  called 
into  existence  the  vigilance  committees  of 
new  communities,  like  those  of  California 
and  Montana,  ere  the  machinery  of  civil 
society  had  fairly  liegun  to  work.  To  re¬ 
sort  to  such  barbarism  in  a  community 
where  law  has  ruled  even  nominally,  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  would  only 
.add  a  new  force  of  iniijiiity  to  those  al- 
i-eady  extant  and  opc-n  the  flowl-gates  of 
dangers  too  appalling  to  coiitcinplate.  Still, 
the  question  of  violence  is  before  the 
people  of  New  York  as  a  contingency  not 
rendered  improbable  by  the  managers  of 
the  Rin-g.  Tliosc  men  mean  to  fi-dit  to  the 
last,  and  they  hesitate  at  nothing  —  short  of 
risking  their  own  necks  —  that  promises  to 
to  answer  their  purposes.  Already  they 
appear  to  be  stirring  up  the  laliorcrs, 
whom  their  course  has  deprived  of  the 
prompt  payment  of  their  wage.*,  with 
artful  instigations  to  violence.  Such  a 
course  might  intimidate  the  reformers  at  the 
outset,  or  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst, 
it  might,  in  the  commotion,  introduce  new 
troubles  .and  dangers  of  such  magnitude  as 
to  overshadow,  or  divert  the  attention  of 
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the  people  from,  the  ori;iinal  purposes  of 
their  inovemeut.  It  is  almost  always  the 
fact  that  deep-settled  and  inveterate  almses 
go  out  with  bloodsheil.  It  is  our  lioj)e  that 
municipal  corraptioii  in  ^>ew  York  can  be 
overthrown  without  this  dire  result. 


COLLEGE  DOORS  OPENING. 

E  find  it  stated  that  five  youim  women 
enter  the  freshman  class  of  Vermont 
University ;  that  a  young  woman  has  maile 
application  for  admission  this  fall  to  the 
Law  department  of  Harvard ;  th.-vt  there 
is  an  increased  pressure  for  the  ojuming  of 
the  doors  of  Brown  and  Williams  to  the 
hitherto  excluded  sex;  that  the  board  of 
consideration  is  sure  to  report  favorably  upon 
the  applications  of  young  women  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  Amherst ;  and  that  one  of  its  trustees 
will  give  Cornell  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dol¬ 
lars  on  condition  that  it  receives  female 
students.  These  separate  facts,  of  little 
importance  taken  singlv,  become  of  conse¬ 
quence  when  ))ut  togetlier.  To  the  minds 
of  many  persons  they  indicate  that  most  of 
our  Eastern  colleges  will  be  forced,  at  a 
time  not  far  distant,  to  grant  their  facili¬ 
ties  and  privileges  to  young  women  as  un¬ 
reservedly  as  they  now  do  to  young  men. 

AV'hctlier  this  mingling  of  the  sexes  in 
our  higher  institutions  of  learning  will  be 
for  the  advantage  of  both,  or  either,  no  one 
can  tell  with  any  thing  like  certainty.  The 
arf^uincnt  drawn  from  the  fact  that  boys 
and  girls  attend  the  public  schools  to¬ 
gether,  is  of  little  force,  for  the  reason 
that  males  an<l  females  at  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  are  not  like  males  and  females  at 
eighteen  or  twenty,  and  for  the  further  rea¬ 
son  that  at  the  earlier  age  they  are  within 
the  influences  of  home,  while  at  tlu“  later 
a^c,  when  in  college,  they  are  outside  the 
guards  of  the  parental  fireside.  Nor  will 
the  argument  drawn  from  the  experience 
of  Olierlin  exactly  apply  here,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  this  school  was  never  like  one  of 
our  advanced  Eastern  schools.  Neither 
will  it  do  to  assert  that  young  men 
and  young  women  can  licst  be  eilucated 
together  here  because  they  .are  well  edu- 
catenl  together  in  various  Western  col¬ 
leges;  for  these  schools  in  the  West  arc 
generally  of  a  lower  grade  than  Yale  ami 
Brown  and  AVilliams  and  Harvard,  and 
the  structure  of  society  out  there  is  in 
many  important  respects  unlike  that  of  the 
older  States. 

Tlie  simple  truth  is  that  the  opening  of 
our  best  Eastern  colleges  to  women  will 
be  an  cxjHfriment  in  morals  as  well  as  in 
education.  A  college  is  not  more  a  jflace 
where  instruction  is  given  in  liberal  learn¬ 
ing,  than  a  sexiety  in  which  its  memliers 
,are  fashioned  despite  their  own  endeavors. 
As  instruments  to  aid  in  the  aequi>ilion  of 
knowledge,  all  our  chief  New-England  col¬ 
leges  have  been  ordained  to  the  real  or  as¬ 
sumed  needs  of  the  male  mind.  No  can¬ 
did  person  will  for  an  instant  jwetend  that 
as  classes  of  individuals,  men  and  women 
arc  alike,  either  in  intellectual  desire  or  in 
intellectual  capacity.  Here  and  there  arc 
women  whose  scholastic  ambition  is  equal 
to  that  of  men,  but  the  great  majority  of 
the  sex  aim  at  ends  widely  dilferent  from 
those  in  men’s  purpose.  And  whether  the 
moral  standard  of  manhoo<l  and  woman¬ 
hood  will  be  advanced  by  the  association 
of  study  under  the  conditions  of  life  within 
wliich  our  Eastern  colleges  are  pl.accd,  is  a 
question  as  to  which,  among  those  who 
weigh  the  words  they  utter,  there  can  Ik*  .at 
present  no  answer  whatever  but  that  of 
theory  and  s|)eculation. 

If  there  were  nothing  in  issue  but  the 
attainment  of  knowledge  and  scholarship, 
we  greatly  doubt  if  our  higlu-r  scIumjIs 
would  be  opi'ned  to  the  female  sex  in  this 
generation,  because  four-fifths  of  all  the 
young  women  who  wish  to  study  can  be 
gratified  beyond  their  utmost  desire  in  ex¬ 
isting  colleges  founded  with  reference  to 
their  special  capabilities.  But  many  thought¬ 
ful  men  and  women  sincerely  believe  that 
lK)th  sexes  would  Ik‘  benefited  by  the  fel¬ 
lowship  of  student  days,  and  all  or  most  of 
these  old  .and  great  colleges  of  the  East  will 
undoubtedly  Im  opened  within  the  next  ten 
ye.ars  to  young  women,  in  the  hoiwful  ex¬ 
pectation  that  wiser  and  nobler  and 
stronger  manhoo<l  and  womanhood  will  Iw 
gained  by  the  association  of  the  sexes. 
And  whether  the  experiment  fails  or  suc¬ 
ceeds  will  depend  chiefly  upon  the  new 
comers.  If  they  arc  moved  to  enter  these 
schools  bcuause  to  do  so  is  a  novelty  and 
causes  a  sensation,  the  community  will 
soon  discover  the  foolish  and  unworthy  mo¬ 
tive,  and  the  doors  wliich  now  yield  half- 
reluctantly  will  then  be  closed  with  min¬ 
gled  feelings  of  regret  and  contempt. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


^piIE  republican  party  has  recently  held 
J  conventions  in  four  States,  ami  the  plat¬ 
forms  of  these  gatherings  are  before  the  coun¬ 
try  for  its  judgment.  Let  us  sec  what  jjositioiis 
have  Ix'cn  taken,  and  how  the  questions  of  the 
hour  are  treated.  The  Minnesota  resolutions 
iiold  that  railroads  are  under  tlie  control  of  the 
States ;  that  agrit'ulture  is  the  paramount  ma¬ 
terial  interest  of  the  nation ;  that  the  burdens 
of  government  should  fall  with  most  weight 
upon  the  vices  and  luxuries  of  society  ;  and,  in 
a  somewhat  roundabout  fashion,  that  the  ine¬ 
qualities  of  wealth  and  poverty  produced  by  a 
high-tariff  policy  threaten  the  very  existence  of 
our  free  institutions.  The  Illinois  resolutions 
assert  that  the  further  continuance  of  political 
disabilities  tends  to  perpetuate  feelings  of  un¬ 
kindness  ;  that  the  tarifl'  should  be  so  adjusted 
as  to  promote  the  interests  of  all  classes  and 
every  branch  of  industry ;  that  the  duties 
on  salt  and  coal  ought  to  be  repealed,  and  U.xcs 
reduced  for  the  Itcnefitof  lalwr  and  produetion; 
and  that  the  party  has  not  yet  accomplished 
i:s  mission,  but  must  go  forward  to  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  existing  abuses  and  the  perfection  of 
needful  reforms.  The  Massachusetts  resolutions 
declare  for  a  reduction  of  ta.xation ;  for  a 
thorough  reform  in  the  civil  service;  for  the 
careful  and  respectful  consideration  of  woman 
sullrtigc ;  for  the  enforcement  of  all  laws  in¬ 
tended  to  secure  civil  and  political  equality  ;  for 
such  legislation  as  will  restore  our  shipping- 
interests  to  a  condition  of  healthful  j)rosperity  ; 
and  finally  for  such  action  by  the  legislature  as 
will,  from  their  own  point  of  view,  benefit  those 
)pularly- designated  as  laboring  men.  The 
ew  York  resolutions,  largely  concerned  with 
local  matters,  hold  the  democratic  party  re¬ 
sponsible  lor  the  misdeeds  of  Tammany ;  ap- 
)irove  the  federal  election  law,  and  ask  a  na¬ 
tional  registration  aef;  declare  for  the  right  of 
towns  and  cities  to  regulate  or  suppress  the 
liquor  traffic ;  advocate  cheap  transportation  of 
breadstuffs,  and  a  reduction  of  taxes  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  labor ;  pledge  the  party  to  such  whole¬ 
some  legislation  as  will  elevate  the  working¬ 
man’s  condition ;  and  di'clare  that  tarilf  duties 
should  be  so  levied  as  to  protect  homo  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  four  conventions  severally  en¬ 
dorsed  President  Grant’s  administration,  but 
neither  of  them  saw  fit  to  advise  his  re-nomina¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  most  important  questions  of 
the  future  is  that  growing  out  of  the  relations 
of  lal)or  to  capital ;  the  old  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  indicates  a  disposition  to  lead  in 
its  adjustment,  as  it  hits  in  so  many  other  re- 
sjKX'ts.  Another  of  the  immediate  issues  is  that 
of  the  tariff:  —  New  York  is  still  wedded  to  the 
idol  of  extreme  protection,  but  in  the  other 
States  brotidcr  views  are  beginning  to  prevail. 
Mas.sachusetts  alone  recognizes  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  the  wom.an  qui-stion,  but  it  will 
get  a  hearing  elsewhere  in  time.  The  resolu¬ 
tions  of  these  four  conventums  prove  that  the 
Republicans  may  still  be  trusted  to  deal  with 
the  interests  and  exigencies  of  the  time  in  a 
lilx'ral  and  progressive  spirit. 


TitE  Government  has  permitted  General  Bar¬ 
nard  and  M.ajor  Sumner,  of  the  United  States, 
to  witness  the  army  movements  at  Aldershott — 
we  are  told  by  a  cable  teb^gram  from  London. 
This  country  is  exjxx'ted  to  !)«  duly  grateful  to 
Jlr.  Bull  for  the  gretit  favor  he  has  grantetl  two 
of  its  army  officers.  And  we  trust  that  the  in¬ 
telligent  and  clcar-.sighted  old  General  will  some¬ 
time  publicly  mport  through  our  War  Depait- 
ment  just  wliat  he  sees,  and  say  what  he  thinks 
alx)tit  the  condition  of  the  British  military  force 
and  its  e<iuipui.>nt.  A  couple  of  significant 
facts  have  alre,ady  reached  us :  — At  the  eleventh 
hour  j)rior  to  the  Ixjginning  of  this  annual  mus¬ 
ter,  the  army  had  to  Ixtrrow  a  thousand  horses 
to  help  move  its  btiggage;  and  the  new  pieket- 
ing-]x'g  jiroved  to  be  so  worthless  for  its  pur¬ 
pose,  that  on  the  first  night  of  the  encampment 
the  horses  of  three  regiments  broke  loose  and 
strayed  away.  The  English  War  Office  can¬ 
not  alfbril  to  have  many  such  things  as  these 
hap]x;n.  Though  the  soldiery  fought  well 
when  they  had  a  chance  during  the  Crimean 
war,  rcd-taix;  or  inefficiency  at  home  and  in  the 
staff  nearly  ruined  every  thing;  if  Mr.  Bull 
reallv  intends  to  beat  the  Prussians  in  the  com¬ 
ing  li.attle  of  Dorking,  he  must  devise  some 
way  to  get  brains  into  the  heads  of  bis  superior 
officials.  Perhaps  the  Queen’s  alxtlition  of  the 
purchase  system  will  in  tituc  improve  the  start'; 
—  current  stories  alxtut  Aldershott  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  need  of  improvement. 


Just  whtit  some  of  the  trades-unions  of  Eng¬ 
land  arc  after,  it  is  not  easy  to  eompreheml. 
When  the  flax-spinners  and  loom-weavers  and 
crate-makers  ask  an  increase  of  w.ages  or  pro¬ 
test  against  a  reduction,  they  ought  to  receive 
public  .syin|>athy  .so  long  tvs  their  demands  are 
not  exorbitant,  for  the  English  nation  nnust 
have  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  its 
working-people,  if  it  would  retain  its  position 
among  the  jirogrcs-ivc  eoutitries  of  the  earth. 
But  when  the  colliers  give  notice  that  they  are 
going  to  stop  work  on  a  certain  day  named, 
and  then  hold  tneetings  of  angry  discussion  to 
agree  on  a  cause  for  so  doing,  one  cannot  but 
think  they  are  taking  a  step  which  is  neither 
manly  nor  prudent.  So,  too,  when  the  engineers 
of  Newcastle  who  are  of  native  birth,  Ix-gin 
outraging  the  poor  Germans  at  work  among 
them,  they  put  themselves  so  decidedly  in  the 
wrong  that  there  can  be  no  possible  question 


.alxmt  the  m.atter.  That  nine  hours  a  day  is 
time  enough  to  ,-(K  nd  at  mosto'-cupations,  very 
few  persons  will  deny  in  candid  priva’e  conver¬ 
sation,  and  the  Binningbain  le.agues  can  very 
properly  organize  to  ask  legislation  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  Parliament,  but  they  hurt  their  case 
before  the  nation  and  the  world  when  they  allow 
themselves  to  lx:  used  by  demagogue  politicians. 
Recent  utterances  of  the  London  Times  conclu¬ 
sively  show  that  the  governing  classes  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  take  an  interest  in  their  allairs,  and  if 
they  are  sensible  in  keeping  out  of  broils  we  sec 
no  rea.son  to  doubt  that  they  will  ultimately  get 
a  relief  measure.  The  Newcastle  men,  for  in¬ 
stance,  want  their  hours  of  labor  reduced  from 
fifty-nine  to  fifty-four  per  week.  Here  is  a 
plain  and  simple  issue,  regarded  with  favor  by 
disinterested  panics.  They  have  held  out  since 
last  May  against  their  old  employers,  and  the 
matter  is  just  coming  to  full  discussion  in  the 
leading  journals.  Now  let  them  sustain  a  cour¬ 
teous  and  dignified  attitude  before  the  public, 
and  it  cannot  but  be  that  they  will  command 
earnest  attention  to  their  grievance. 

We  heartily  wish  the  Southern  people  would 
give  up  Kukluxism.  It  cannot  possibly  aceom- 

Elish  any  permanent  gixid,  and  it  immeasura- 
ly  retards  the  needful  (levcioptncnt  of  their 
section.  We  are  tired  of  reading  about  the 
Kuklux  committee  of  Congress,  tired  of  these 
continually  recurring  stories  of  outrage  by 
midnight  maratiders.  But  if  the  sore-heads  of 
the  lately  rebellious  States  cannot  ho  persuaded 
into  the  ways  of  peace,  if  no  consiilerations  of 
local  or  national  welfare  can  win  them  to  the 
recognition  of  civil  and  political  equality,  we 
must  not  only  h.ave  the  laws  enforced  by  what¬ 
ever  power  is  necessary,  but  must  also  continue 
our  inquiry  what  fnther  legislation  is  advisable. 
The  safety  of  every  man,  woman  and  child, 
irrespective  of  color  or  politics,  must  be  secured 
from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande ;  and  if 
the  foolish  malcontents  will  not  let  us  have  it 
through  mild  measures,  we  must  force  it  through 
the  adoption  of  harsh  methods.  Judge  Bond 
does  wisely,  therefore,  in  passing  severe  sentence 
upon  the  kuklux  brought  before  him  in  North 
Carolina.  Is  it  useless  to  hope  that  the  lesson 
of  his  action  may  not  be  lost  on  the  disturbers 
of  peace  and  order? 


Legal  proceedings  have  been  begun  against 
twelve  or  fifteen  of  the  Chicago  elevator  men, 
who  appear  to  have  combined  for  the  purpose  of 
resisting  the  Warehouse  Law  passed  last  winter 
by  the  Illinois  legislature.  During  its  pendency 
in  the  Assembly  and  immediately  alter  its 
enactment,  this  law  was  extensively  discussed 
in  the  newspapers ;  and  before  the  present  suits 
are  ended  we  presume  the  highest  court  in  the 
State  will  be  required  to  pass  upon  the  question 
of  its  constitutionality.  The  issue  is  one  of 
great  imfxtrtance  to  all  grain  dealers,  whether 
they  live  this  side  or  the  other  side  of  Chicago; 
the  elevator  men  have  for  years  practiced  gross 
impositions  on  shippers,  and  the  la* was  intend¬ 
ed  to  affonl  the  public  a  relief  from  their  ex¬ 
actions.  The  warehouse  firms  have  a  right 
to  fair  compensation  for  their  service,  but  they 
have  compelled  dealers  and  shippers  to  give 
them  a  deal  more  than  that,  and  tnerefore  can¬ 
not  expect  much  sympathy  in  the  contest  thev 
have  now  invited.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  all 
outsiders  to  have  these  cast's  pushed  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  as  soon  as  possible. 


The  Unitarians  are  going  to  make  a  strong 
effort  to  raise  an  unusual  amount  of  money  this 
fall,  and  the  Exix:utivc  Committee  of  their  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  invited  half  a  dozen  prominent 
clergymen  to  a  special  labor  with  the  churches. 
Of  course  there  are  some  men  and  wotnen  of 
the  orthodox  faith  who  will  deprecate  this 
movement,  and  in  their  secret  soul*  pray  stout¬ 
ly  and  conscientiously  that  the  endeavor  to 
extend  Unitarianism  may  1x5  a  failure.  But 
probably  the  Unitarian  brethren  will  not  ask 
them  for  tnoney  —  certainly  they  cannot  com¬ 
pel  one  to  give  any  thing.  They  want  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  their  general  work,  and 
filty  thou>and  more  for  a  iwirticular  work  at 
Washington.  We  don’t  hapjx'n  to  know  any 
better  field  for  religious  teaching  than  the  na¬ 
tional  capital  allbrds;  the  city  htis  many 
churches,  and  some  of  them  are  caiuest  and  effi¬ 
cient  ;  but  we  are  not  likely  to  sec  Christianity 
too  much  prevalent  there  in  this  generation. 


It  is  a  subject  for  rejoicing,  not  only  through¬ 
out  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  but 
tliTOughoat  the  civilized  world,  that  the  Eng- 
lish-Amcric.au  commi'Sion  for  the  settlement 
of  other  than  the  Alab.'ima  Claims  has  Ix-gun 
its  work  at  Wivshiiigton.  The  commissioners 
arc  Russel  Gurney,  of  Ixmdon,  James  S.  Fra¬ 
zier,  of  Indian.a,  find  Count  Coni,  of  Italy. 
'I’liesc  gentlemen  are  all  persons  of  such  ability, 
g(X)d  sense,  and  calm  judgment,  that  there  is 
every  warrant  for  Ivelieving  they  will  jx-rtbrin 
their  arduous  duties  to  the  entire  satLsfaeiion  of 
all  men  who  love  |X‘ace  and  truly  ajipreciate  the 
sentiment  of  tiational  honor. 


General  Sherman  has  advised  against  the 
pardon  of  the  Inilian  chiefs  Santana  and  Big 
Tree,  and  General  Crook  has  ordered  his  sol¬ 
diery  to  kill  no  more  Ajxache  wotnen  and  children. 
This  we  think  is  as  it  should  lx.  These  chiefs 
have  been  fairly  and  jtatiently  tried  in  the 
civil  courts,  and  found  guilty  of  manslaughter 
with  respect  to  certain  massacred  whites  ;  aside 
from  the  question  as  to  the  punishment  to 
which  they  should  be  subjected,  their  incarcer¬ 


ation  in  prison  will  be  a  check  upon  the  savage 
disjx)-iiion  of  tlf  Kiowas.  We  nave  protested 
over  iiiul  over  again  against  the  slaughter  of  In- 
tli.in  women  and  children ;  they  are  not  the  por- 
.'•ons  on  whom  wc  can  properly  retaliate  for 
wrongs  done  to  the  frontier  settlers.  So  long 
as  these  settlers  give  no  (x'casion  for  revenge  they 
must  be  protected,  but  wc  gain  nothing  by 
shooting  non-combatant  women  and  children. 


_  It  is  evident  enough,  in  spite  of  very  contra¬ 
dictory  cable  dispatches,  that  Queen  Victoria 
is  in  quite  poor  health ;  and  we  judge  from  the 
latest  reports  that  her  condition  is  on  th.,  whole 
rather  tdarming.  But  w«  do  not  at  all  credit 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  publicly  declared  her 
morally  and  phvsically  incapacitated  for  the 
perfoniiance  of  her  duties.  Even  if  such  a 
statement  be  literally  true,  he  is  not  the  man 
to  make  it  in  a  speech.  The  frequent  visits  to 
Balmoral^  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  other  members 
of  the  ininistr}',  sufficiently  indicate  that  she  is 
quite  unwell ;  and  the  numerous  bulletins  issued 
by  her  medical  attendants  show  that  they  fear 
an  unfavorable  ti'rmination  of  her  illness.  Her 
Majesty  is  a  sovereign  for  whom  the  world  has 
high  regard,  and  a  woman  whom  all  good  peo¬ 
ple  greatly  honor  and  respect.  In  her  present 
suffering  the  hearts  of  millions  not  subject  to 
her  sway  go  out  to  her  in  warm  sympathy. 


Senator  Schurz  is  doing  a  work  worthy 
of  all  commendation  when  he  goes  among  the 
ex-confederates  and  appeals  to  them  to  give  up 
the  hates  and  animosities  of  war  and  l>end  their 
energies  to  the  futherance  of  unity  and  harmo¬ 
ny.  And  the  rt'sponsc  of  those  at  Nashville 
has  the  ring  of  good  sense  and  true  manhood. 
AVhy  cannot  these  old  soldiers  of  the  Rebellion 
who  did  the  actual  fighting,  once  more  come  to 
the  front  and  make  themselves  felt  as  a  real 
power?  There  are  politicians  in  the  North 
who  seem  quite  willing  to  keep  up  discord,  but 
the  masses  of  our  people  are  with  Schurz  and 
Trumbull  in  the  desire  for  peace.  Those 
against  whom  we  fought  can  give  us  quiet  if 
they  only  will ;  and  regeneration  from  within  is 
infinitely  better  than  from  without. 


Wade  Hampton  neither  dies  nor  keeps  quiet. 
He  is  out  now  in  a  letter  advising  that  the 
South  take  no  part  in  the  democratic  conven¬ 
tion  of  next  year  to  nominate  a  Presidential 
candidate,  for  the  reason  that  the  presence  of 
Southern  delegates  could  be  of  no  advantage 
and  might  result  in  infinite  mi.schief  to  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party.  This  is  as  if  Mr.  Hampton  had 
said  that  the  democrats  of  his  section  are  still 
filled  with  bitterness  to  the  Union.  Has  it  nev¬ 
er  occurred  to  him  that  he  may  do  something  to 
bring  his  late  rebel  associates  into  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  nationality  ?  It  seems  to  ns  that 
this  would  be  a  course  of  far  more  manliness 
than  the  one  he  chot»ses  to  adopt. 

The  Catholic  government  of  Bavaria  has 
finally  declared  against  the  dogma  of  Papal 
infallibility.  Careful  obseiwers  have  long  W 
lieved  it  would  do  so  ultimatelv,  but  the  actual 
event  is  not  therefore  of  the  less  significance, 
'rhe  King’s  new  minister  of  worship  and  educa¬ 
tion  declares  that  the  dogma  threatens  the 
peace  of  the  State,  and  notifies  the  archbishop  of 
Munich  that  its  proclamation  will  not  be  allow¬ 
ed,  and  that  those  who  see  fit  to  oppose  its  doc¬ 
trines  w  ill  be  protected  against  the  priests.  If 
,  the  Piipal  party  leaders  were  wise  tney  would 
see  the  tolly  of  fighting  this  decree;  as  it  is, 
they  are  likely  enough  to’  so  bear  themselves 
that  the  government  will  be  forced  to  a  still 
more  decided  stand. 


The  judicial  declaration  of  the  Chief  Justice 
of  Utah  on  the  question  of  polygamy  in  its  re¬ 
lation  to  the  admini.'tration  of  law’  is  worthv 
of  serious  consideration.  11c  said  last  week 
that  “  when  a  burglar  is  a  fit  juror  to  inquire 
into  the  crime  of  burglary,  when  a  robber  is  a 
fit  juror  to  inquire  into  the  crime  of  larceny, 
when  an  assassin  is  a  fit  juror  to  inquire  into 
the  crime  of  murder,  then  a  bigaiiiist  who 
swears  in  .sulatance  that  critnes  are  his  nsligion 
may  be  a  fit  juror  to  inquiro  into  the  crimes  of 
bigamy  and  adultery.”  These  are  words  of 
good  sense  and  soK'niess,  and  they  go  to  the 
root  of  the  whole  matter  at  issue  in  the  Terri¬ 
tory. 

The  letter  in  which  Mr.  .John  Quincy  Ad¬ 
ams  accepts  the  democratic  nomination  for 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  is  conceived  in  the 
best  possible  temper,  and  must  win  him  the 
personal  good  will  of  thousands  who  are  op¬ 
posed  to  him  and  his  assoemtes  on  political 
grounds.  It  is  especially  gratifying  to  sec  how 
he  once  more  urges  his  party  friends  to  cease 
warring  against  the  recent  constitutional 
amendments,  and  commends  to  every  body  a 
kindly  and  considerate  poliev  towanl  those'  of 
the  South  who  were  lately  in  arms  but  have 
been  vanquished  on  the  field  of  battle. 


Two  years  in  the  penitentiary  at  Sing-Sing 
is  a  slight  punishment  for  Perry,  one  of  the 
New  York  alxirtionists  who  lately  aided  in  the 
murder  of  a  poor  woman.  But  even  this 
perioti  of  incarceration  is  something  of  a  gain 
to  society,  and  the  fellow  will  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  do  a  good  deal  of  repenting  in  that  time. 
Wc  suppose  he  was  once  a  respectable  mein- 
lx5r  of  the  comniunitv,  and  though  he  cannot 
restore  the  lives  he  has  taken,  he  can  reform 
his  conscience  and  rctnrn  to  the  methods  and 
purposes  of  morality. 
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TUE  apples  are  ripe  in  the  orchard. 

The  work  of  the  reaper  is  done, 

And  the  golden  woodlands  redden 
In  the  blood  of  the  dying  sun. 

At  the  cottage  door  the  grandsire 
Sits,  pale,  in  his  easy-chair, 

While  a  gentle  wind  of  twilight 
Plays  with  his  silver  hair. 

A  woman  is  kneeling  beside  him  ; 

A  fair,  young  head  is  prest. 

In  the  tirst  wild  passion  of  sorrow. 

Against  his  aged  ba-ast. 

And  far  from  over  the  distance 
The  faltenng  echoes  come. 

Of  the  dying  blast  of  trumpet 
And  the  rattling  roll  of  drum. 

Then  the  grandsire  speaks  in  a  v.  hispcr, — 

"  The  end  DO  nun  I'lia  see , 

But  we  him  to  his  country. 

And  «•  give  our  prayers  to  I'hee." 

The  violets  star  the  meadows. 

The  rose-buds  Inngc-the  door. 

And  over  the  grassy  orchard 
The  pink-white  blossoms  pour. 

But  the  grandsire’s  chair  is  empty. 

The  cottage  is  dark  and  still, 

There’s  a  nameless  grave  on  the  hattle-held, 
And  a  new  one  under  the  lull. 

And  a  pallid,  tearless  woman 
By  the  cold  hearth  sits,  alone  ; 

And  the  old  cloik  iii  the  corner 
Ticks  on  with  a  steady  drone. 

FAELT-FIXDIXG 

By  fault-finding  we  mean  the  habit  of  mind 
which  sees  faults  only.  Many  people  have 
a  keen  eye  tor  blemishes  whether  moral  or  phy¬ 
sical,  and  are  not  careful  to  conceal  their  un4- 
vorable  impressions;  but  if  they  have  at  the 
same  time  as  keen  an  eye  for  beauty  and  hicrit, 
and  equal  alacrity  in  acknowledging  them  when 
they  see  them,  they  are  critically  observant, 
but  they  are  not  fault-tinders ;  for  the  fault¬ 
finder  never  observes  when  things  go  well,  or 
look  well,  or  arc  well  done.  A  room  may  be 
furnished  in  perfect  taste ;  but  be  only  notices 
that  a  picture  is  hung  a  hair’s  breadth  awry. 
A  garden  may  be  a  blaze  of  colors ;  be  contents 
himself  with  pointing  out  that  such  and  such 
choice  varieties  are  wanting.  The  gift  of  see¬ 
ing  beauty  of  any  sort  is  not  his.  Order,  har¬ 
mony,  propriety,  take  no  conscious  hold  on 
certain  perceptions.  They  pass  them  over  as 
things  of  coarse,  the  rule  of  nature.  It  is 
only  when  the  rule  is  reversed  that  attention  is 
stimulated  and  the  judgment  called  into  exer¬ 
cise.  Thus  dull  people  are  often  fault-finders. 
The  jndgment  must  have  some  field  for  expres¬ 
sion;  few  people  pass  through  life  neither 
praising  nor  blaming  ;  but  duincss  must  be  ex¬ 
ceptionally  amiable  when  it  spends  itself  on 
undisceming  praise,  the  most  unambitious  of 
all  mental  operations.  There  is  a  certain 
sharpness,  however,  which  still  more  strongly 
stimulates  to  fault^linding  —  sharpness  as  op¬ 
posed  to  imagination.  The  habit  of  picking 
holes  is  a  great  quickener  of  the  lower  intellect. 
Imagination  is  prone  to  the  weakness  of  ex¬ 
aggerated  praise,  which  no  eloquence  can  save 
from  humiliating  retribution.  But  there  is  an 
impunity  in  fault-finding  which  imparts  facility 
and  danng ;  and  as 

Whoever  thinks  a  raultless  piece  to  see. 

Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  Is,  nor  e'er  shall  be, 

the  practised  band  searches  for  what  he  knows 
is  there  if  he  is  only  clever  enough  to  find  it. 
The  true  fault-finder  is  necessarily  an  egotist ; 
he  views  and  judges  things  in  relation  to  him¬ 
self,  as  is  the  case  with  all  defective  sympathies, 
and  therefore  srith  the  intelligencies  of  a  lower 
creation.  There  is  no  more  persistent  fault¬ 
finder  than  a  clever  house-dog.  His  life  is  one 
continual  act  of  reprehension ;  he  watches  for 
some  infringement  of  his  manorial  rights  with 
a  perky,  pleased  vigilance  which  is  perfectly  typ¬ 
ical  of  humanity ;  and  flics  into  a  fury  of  pro¬ 
tests  on  the  smallest  excuse  —  an  approaching 
step,  a  distant  bark,  any  remote  sound  or  move¬ 
ment —  with  an  abandonment  which  reminds  us 
not  seldom  of  the  air  and  attitude  of  some 
Christian  acquaintance.  For  the  real  fault¬ 
finder  is  as  lost  as  Fido  if  there  is  nothing  to 
bark  at,  and  never  looks  so  light  or  alert  as 
when  carping  at  some  victim.  This  is  the  use 
to  some  old  ladies  of  a  companion,  as  keeping 
them  alive  and  in  vigor.  It  is  not  merely  tem¬ 
per  which  instigates  to  a  cruelty ;  it  is  an  intel¬ 
lectual  appetite  craving  its  indulgence. 

Fault-nnders  are  of  three  temperaments  — 
the  peevish,  the  plaintive,  and  the  unsympathiz¬ 
ing  ;  the  peevish  lavishing  their  discontent  most 
willingly  on  the  people  about  them,  as  thereby 
diffusing  some  share  of  their  own  annoyance ; 
the  plaintive  exhaling  in  fretfniness  against  cir¬ 
cumstances.  In  both  cases  lack  of  interests  and 
employment  is  either  at  the  bottom  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  or  largely  contributes  to  it.  Enjoyment 
of  any  sort,  the  recognition  of  good  fortune, 
the  detection  of  beauty,  any  kind  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  demands  an  elasticity  of  spirits  ana  intel¬ 
lectual  activity  of  which  they  are  not  capable. 


"  Take  a  fine  lady,”  says  an  old  writer,  “  who 
is  of  delicate  frame,  and  you  may  observe, 
from  the  hour  she  rises,  a  certain  weariness  of 
all  that  p^scs  aliout  her.  They  arc  sick  of  such 
strange  frightful  people  that  they  meet,  one  is 
so  awkward  and  another  so  dis.tgroeable  that  it 
looks  a  penance  to  breathe  the  same  air  with 
them.”  It  is,  in  fact,  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  languor,  however  caught  or  instilKd,  to  find 
fault  with  something  as  the  eause  of  one’s  un¬ 
easiness.  And  not  only  hue  ladies,  but  fine 
gentlemen  —  and  for  the  same  eause,  a  pain- 
(tcred  apathy  which  forbid.s  all  tllort  to  get  out 
ot  themselves  —  e.xcrcisc  all  their  ingenuity  in 
hnding  tault.  It  is  a  fruitless  undertaking, 
said  Swift,  “  to  write  for  men  of  a  nice  and  Ibp- 
pish  gusto  whom  it  is  impossible  to  please.” 
All  this  is  languor  and  satiety,  real  o»  arteetod. 
Sprightly  lault-finding  in  inaii  or  woman,  is  a 
more  distinct  mark  of  defective  sympathy 
—  defective  eitlier  from  nature,  or  igno¬ 
rance,  or  interest  in  the  subjeet  handled. 
Literary  eriticism  used  to  be  uiiinitigated  lault- 
hnding.  Xotliing  else  was  looked  lor  by  the 
cominoti  run  of  reaticrs.  All  cleverness  was 
c.xpended  as  a  mutter  of  course,  in  disparage¬ 
ment,  savage  or  neatly  turned,  according  to  the 
critic’s  genius,  and  designeil  to  gall  the  irritable 
nerves  of  the  author,  and  so  to  impart  ideasure 
to  the  reader,  who  was  lints  made  lault-tinderat 
second-hand.  It  uiiswcroil  a  demand  at  a  time 
when  tendcme.ss  to  an  author  was  no  more 
dreamed  of  than  tenderness  to  bulls  or  Itcars  or 
other  baited  animals  ;  and  ignorant  leaders  en¬ 
joyed  the  spite  of  scarcely  less  ignorant  writers 
with  a  general  vague  sense  that  they  rose  in  the 
scale  of  wit  when  the  wits  hv  profession  were 
detected  in  inaeenraey  ol  trivial  fact,  defective 
rhyme,  or  the  blunder,  as  in  Tasso’s  ca.<se,  of 
making  an  epi.sode  too  interesting.  A  more 
gcnerou.s  style  is  now  tolerated.  Fulsome  eu¬ 
logy,  indeed,  is  olten  substituted  for  it ;  but  wc 
fear  that  captious,  carping  eriticism  will  never 
be  out  of  vogue  so  long  ;is  there  are  readers  — 
and  there  are  many  —  who  judge  of  the  clever¬ 
ness  of  a  writer  and  critic  solely  by  the  keen¬ 
ness  of  liis  eye  Ibr  slips  and  blemishes. 

Among  the  lault-fiiidcrs  we  must  not  fail  to 
enumerate  the  people  who  take  a  great  interest 
in  their  own  faults,  and  a  lively  pleasure  iu  dis¬ 
cussing  them.  It  might  be  assumed  that,  dis¬ 
tasteful  as  the  practice  is  to  the  world  in  gen¬ 
eral,  like  thus  meeting  with  like,  there  would 
ensue  a  happy  fusion.  But  e.\pi-rience  does  not 
find  it  so ;  in  fact,  the  repufsion  is  as  great  here 
as  elsewhere,  and  the  glib  self-disjairagcr  gets 
out  of  the  way  of  the  fault-finder  with  as  sharp 
an  alacrity  as  the  rest.  The  thing  breaks  down 
Ibr  want  of  a  mutual  understanding.  Thesclf- 
acciiscr  invites  inq^uiry  into  his  laults,  but  the 
other  partv  shows  lumself  so  utterly  without  p<!r- 
ception  when  he  attempts  to  name  them,  that  the 
subject  loses  its  interest  and  becomes  disagree¬ 
able.  “  I  like  to  hear  you  express  your  sense 
of  my  defects,”  writes  Margaret  Fuller  to  a 
friend  whom  she  had  imjiortuned  to  be  faithful. 
“  The  word  arrogance  does  not  apjx'ar  fo  me  to 
be  just,  probably  bi-causc  Ido  nut  understand 
what  you  mean.  But  in  due  time  I  doubtless 
shall ;  for  so  repeatedly  have  you  used  it,  that  it 
mast  stand  Ibr  something  real  in  my  large,  rich, 
yet  irregular  and  unelarified  nature.  But 
though  I  like  to  hear  you,  as  I  say  by  myself,  I 
return  to  iny  native  bias,  and  feel  as  if  there 
was  plenty  of  room  in  the  universe  Ibr  my 
faults,  and  as  if  I  could  not  spend  lime  in  think¬ 
ing  of  them  when  so  many  things  interest 
me  more.”  This  hits  the  nail  on  the  head. 
The  fault-finder  has  an  unwilling  audience  be¬ 
cause  each  hearer  has  things  that  interest  him 
more  than  the  inevitable  subject-matter  of  his 
communications.  It  is  uniformity  that  makes 
him  dull,  even  when  enlarging  to  us  on  the 
faults  of  our  neighbors ;  he  is  dull,  whatever 
his  natural  gifts  —  lor  there  are  quick  wits  that 
swamp  thctu.-<clves  in  this  captious  quagmire  of 
universal  disparagement  —  dull  liccause  he  secs 
the  dull  side  of  things,  and  because  he  falls  into 
a  monotony  of  tone  in  treating  them.  Merc 
vituperation  does  not  bring  about  this  flatness. 
It  does  not  “  stop  on  picking  work  to  dwell,” 
but  flames  and  goes  out,  and  now  and  then 
praises  if  onlv  lor  the  sake  of  contrast.  Hence 
wedo  not  class  Walter  Savage  Landor,  the 
greatest  vituperator  of  his  age,  among  the 
fault-finders.  His  mere  vivacity  separates  hitn 
from  the  fraternity. 

A  LUCKY  PRESENTIMENT. 

4 BOUT  sixty  years  ago  a  remarkable  case 
was  tried,  at  the  criminal  side,  in  the  county 
of  Cork. 

The  writer  wishes  to  pledge  himself  at  the 
outset  to  the  literal  aiitnenticity  of  the  narra¬ 
tive,  which  he  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  late 
eminent  queen’s  counsel,  George  Bennett,  at 
that  time  a  junior  on  the  Munster  circuit,  and 
himself  an  eye-witness  and  attentive  listener  at 
the  trial. 

On  a  fine  summer  evening,  when  the  rustic 
hour  of  sapper  was  approaching,  there  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  door  of  a  comfortable  thatched 
cabin,  of  large  dimensions,  such  as  the  class  of 
persons  knovtm  in  Ireland  ns  “  strong  fanners  ” 
usually  inhabit,  a  stranger,  dressed  in  tho 
then  peasant  costume,  corduroy  shorts,  frieze 
coat,  caubeen,  and  brogues,  and  with  a  black¬ 
thorn  stick  in  his  band.  Tlie  waytarcr  entered, 
with  the  u-ual  salutation,  “God  save  all  here,” 
and  asked  if  this  was  not  Denis  Macarthy’s 
house.  The  women  who  were  in  the  cabin 
told  him  it  w.i-,  and  invited  him  civilly  to  sit 
down,  ‘J  and  take  an  air  of  the  fire  ” ;  and  with 


this  invitation  he  complied,  entertaining  his 
new  acquaintance  the  while  with  such  news  as 
he  had  collected  while  on  his  journey. 

The  man  was  dark-teatured,  of  middle  stat¬ 
ure,  and  of  square  and  powerful  build. 

In  a  little  while  Denis  Macarthy,  returning 
from  his  fields,  entered  the  cabin  door,  and  the 
stranger  introduced  himself  as  his  cousin,  Phil 
Ryan,  from  Capp.'tglimore,  in  the  county  of 
Limerick,  and  lold  him  what  bad  brought  him 
to  that  distant  jtart  ot  the  world,  llis  business 
was  to  say  certain  prayers,  according  to  Irish 
usage,  over  the  grave  of  a  eomiiion  kinsman 
of  l)oth,  who  had  died  two  or  three  weeks 
ticlorc,  and  was  buried  iu  the  neigliltoring 
graveyard. 

Macarthy  received  his  cousin,  although  he 
had  never  seen  his  face  lieforc,  with  the  custom¬ 
ary  cordiality  of  clanship,  and  lold  him  that  he 
must  sup  and  sleep  in  his  house  that  night, 
anil  eat  his  breuklast  there  before  setting  out 
in  the  morning  on  his  homeward  journey. 

To  all  this  the  stranger  consented,  and  then, 
as  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  situation  of  the 
gravoyanl,  ho  asked  Macarthy,  if  it  was  not 
far  ofi',  to  show  him  the  way  to  it,  and  point 
out  the  grave  of  their  cousin. 

Macarthy  readily  consented,  and  as  tho  po¬ 
tatoes  were  not  quite  boiled,  it  was  agreed 
that  they  should  set  out  at  once,  and  return  in 
time  for  supiter. 

In  the  south  of  Ireland  simple  burial-places, 
probably  of  immense  antiquity,  containing  no 
vestige  of  a  sacred  building,  rudely  lencetl  with 
a  loose  stone-wall,  liehen-stained,  and  often 
partly  oversrrowii  with  ivy,  with  jK'rhaps  two 
or  three  hawthorns,  ami  an  aneient  ash-tree 
growing  within  them,  an;  treqiiently  to  be  met 
with.  Possibly  these  small  and  solitary  en¬ 
closures  were  dedicated  to  the  same  fiiucreui 
uses  long  lielbfc  the  dawn  of  Christianity  broke 
iil«)n  the  island. 

A  wild  and  narrow  track,  jterliaps  as  ancient 
as  the  place  of  sepulture  itself,  crossing,  at  a 
short  distance  from  Miicartliy’s  cabin,  the  com¬ 
paratively  modern  main  road,  leads  over  a  little 
rising  ground  to  the  Imrial-placc,  which  lies  in 
the  lap  of  a  lonely  hollow,  seldom  disturbed  by 
the  sound  of  luiinan  tread  or  voice,  or  the  rattle 
of  car-whcel. 

Macarthy  and  the  stranger  walked  up  the  an¬ 
cient  and  silent  by-road,  until  tliey  reached  the 
hollow  I  have  mentioned.  There,  under  the 
shadow  of  an  old  twisted  thoni-tree,  a  stile 
crosses  the  loose  wall  of  the  burial-ground.  At 
this  stile  they  came  to  a  pause. 

“Go  on,”  said  Macarthy. 

“Go  you  first,”  replied  "the  stranger. 

“Go  first  yourself,”  said  the  fanner  a  little 
peremptorily,  making  a  stand,  he  did  not  know 
why,  uiion  the  itoint  of  precedence. 

“  Arra,  man  ;  go  on,  can’t  yc,  and  don’t  lx; 
Itotlicrin’ ;  what  are  yc  afcaril  of?  ”  insisted 
Ryan. 

’“X'ow  I  tell  you  what  it  is;  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand  you,  nor  what  you’re  at;  but  divil  a  foot 
I’ll  go'ovcr  that  wall,  till  you  go  over  it  first,” 
said  Macarthy,  doggedly. 

The  man  laugheti  and  looked  angry. 

“  To  be  sure  I’ll  go  over  it  first  if  that’ll 
plaze  ye ;  and  what  docs  it  matter  who’s  first  and 
who’s  last  ?  ”  he  answered,  surlily.  “  But  you’re 
the  biggest  omtnadhoun  lever  set  eyes  on. 

And,  speaking  to  this  ellwit,  he  cro.-sed  the 
stile,  followed  by  Macarthy,  who  pointed  out 
the  grave,  and  forthwith  the  stranger  kneeled 
beside  it,  according  to  Irish  custom,  and  itegan 
to  tell  his  beads  and  say  his  prayers,  an  obser¬ 
vance  which  usually  lasts  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

When  the  prayers  were  ended,  the  farmer  and 
Ryan,  now  quite  good  friends  again,  rctiinii'd 
to  the  tarm-nouse,  where  the  stranger  had  his 
supper  with  the  family,  and  in  the  morning, 
having  eaten  his  breakfast,  he  took  his  leave, 
and  set  out  on  his  homeward  journey. 

Irish  ideas  of  hospitality  in  the  pi'asant  rank 
make  it  a  matter  of  obligation  upon  the  host  to 
accoinpany  his  guest  for  a  part  of  his  way. 
Macarthy,  in  compliance  with  this  courteous 
custom,  set  out  with  the  stranger,  and  altoiit  a 
mile  away  from  his  house  they  entered  a  little 
village,  when:  he  shook  hands  with  his  guest, 
and  bid  him  farewell. 

But  his  visitor  would  not  part  without  testi¬ 
fying  his  gratitude,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country,  by  treating  his  kinsman  to  some 
drink,  which  he  insisted  on  doine  in  the  village 
public-house,  the  door  of  which  stood  open 
close  by  them. 

Macarthy  accordingly  went  in  with  him. 
They  sat  down  at  a  table,  and  the  stranger, 
having  ascertained  what  his  cousin  liked  l>cst, 
ordered  a  pot  of  porter,  making  some  excuse 
fur  not  partaking  liiinseH'. 

When  Macarthy  raised  the  pewter  pot  to  his 
lips  a  sudden  pain,  which  he  afterwards  des¬ 
cribed  more  particularly,  in  the  back  of  hU 
neck,  compelled  him  to  set  it  down  untasted. 

'The  stranger  urged  him  to  drink  it,  and, 
without  explaining  the  cause  of  bis  hesitation, 
he  a  second  time  raised  the  vessel  to  his  mouth. 
Precisely  tho  same  thing  occurred  again. 

Once  more  the  stranger  expostulated,  and 
pressed  him  more  vehemently  to  drink ;  and 
again  he  tried  it,  but  with  exactly  the  saiiic 
result. 

“What  ails  ye?  and  why  don’t  yc  drink 
your  liquor .'  liuu’t  you  like  it  ?  ”  the  stranger 
demanded. 

“  I  don’t  like  it,”  answered  Macarthy,  get¬ 
ting  up,  “  and  I  don’t  like  you,  nor  vour  ways, 
and,  in  God’s  name,  I’ll  have  notLing  more, 
good  or  bad,  to  say  to  you.” 


“  To  the  divil  I’ll  pitch  you  and  it,”  said  the 
stranger,  breaking  into  undisguised  fury,  and 
at  the  same  time,  through  the  open  door,  he 
flung  the  contentsof  the  pewter  pot  upon  the  road. 

Without  another  word,  in  this  temper,  the 
unknown  cousin  strode  out  of  the  door,  and 
walked  on  his  way,  leaving  the  farmer  in  a  state 
of  ix'rturliation  and  suspicion. 

Happening  to  look  into  the  pewter  pot,  which 
had  contaiiu'd  the  (torterjust  thrown  out,  he 
saw  a  white  seiliiiient  at  the  bottom  of  it.  He 
and  the  publican  put  their  heads  together  over 
it,  hut  could  make  nothing  of  this  deposit. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  the  physician 
was  in  attendance  at  the  dispensary,  only  a  tew 
yards  away,  and  to  him  they  submitted  the 
white  powder  that  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the 
measure.  It  proved  to  be  arsenic. 

The  mud  upon  the  road  where  the  porter  had 
fallen  was  also  examined,  and  some  ot  the  same 
deposit  was  found  upon  it. 

Upon  these  facts,  and  the  short  information 
sworn  by  Macarthy,  a  iieighltoring  magistrate 
at  once  issuuil  his  warrant,  with  which  the  police 
pursued  the  miscreant,  who,  without  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  his  purpose  having  been  discovered,  was 
pursuing  his  journey  quite  at  his  ease.  He  was 
arrested,  and  duly  committed  to  prison. 

The  animus  aniL  purpose  of  tne  heinous  en¬ 
terprise  came  afterwards  to  light.  The  pretend¬ 
ed  cousin,  whose  real  name  was  Mara,  had  ken 
bribed  to  put  Macarthy  to  death,  by  a  person 
interested  in  the  tcriiiinatioii  of  a  lease  in  which 
Macarthy  was  the  last  life. 

'I'lie  attempt  to  poison  was  only  a  resource 
in  reserve.  The  primary  plan,  and  that  relied 
ujtoii  with  good  reason,  was  of  a  totally  diller- 
ent  kind.  Under  the  pretext  I  have  mentioned, 
Macarthy  was  to  have  been  induced  to  accora- 
jiauy  Mara  to  the  lonely  graveyard,  the  position 
of  which,  and  the  stile  by  which  it  was  entered 
were  tamiliar  to  hint.  He  was  to  have  allowed 
Macarthy  to  cross  the  stile  tirst,  and,  ibllowiag 
htm  closely,  as  he  descended  it  at  the  other 
bide,  he  was,  from  altove,  to  have  dealt  hint, 
with  his  heavy,  loaded  stick,  sucli  a  blow  upon 
the  head  as  must  have  felled  him  to  the  ground, 
and  as  he  lay  stunned  in  the  graveyard,  he 
would  have  easily  dospatehed  him.  The  sounds 
of  violence  iu  that  sequestered  place  no  car 
could  have  heard,  and  no  hiininii  aid  would 
have  interfered  to  prevent  the  con^ummatioD  of 
his  atrocious  purpose. 

The  women,  who,  in  the  large,  barn-like 
room  were  attending  to  the  preparations  Ibr 
supper  at  its  further  end,  had  caught  nothing 
of  the  eonvcrsatioii  of  thc-two  men  who  stood 
near  the  door.  The  elfect  of  this  might  not 
very  iiii  probably  have  been  that  no  one  would 
have  known  in  what  direction  their  walk  had 
lain,  or  could  have  conjectured  where  the  body 
of  Alaeartliy,  if  he  had  been  murdered,  was  con¬ 
cealed.  It  might  have  lain  under  the  wall  of 
that  rude  cemetery  undi-covered  until  the  next 
funeral  brought  people  into  its  solitary  enclosure. 

At  this  imiiit  all  turned  upon  tint  presenti¬ 
ment  which  had  so  mysteriously  determined 
Macarthy,  without  any  iiiuiive  of  which  he  was 
conscious,  agaiubt  going  over  the  stile  before 
liiiii.  Macarthy  was  too  powerful  a  man  to 
have  been  assailed  on  fair  terms,  with  a  reason¬ 
able  chance  of  the  intending  assassin’s  success. 

When  the  trial  was  over,  Mr.  Bennett,  my 
informant,  who,  though  not  in  the  case,  and  u 
very  junior  barrister  at  the  time,  had  listened 
to  the  trial  with  deep  interest,  fbund  aii  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  speaking  to  the  prosecutor,  and  ask¬ 
ing  him  some  questions  upon  the  most  e.\- 
traordinary  point  in  the  strange  occurrence 
deposed  to. 

What  passed  was  to  the  following  efl'cet : 

“  You  stated  that  you  were  prevented  from 
drinking  the  porter  by  a  pain  in  the  back  of 
your  neck.  Did  that  pain  artbet  all  the  back 
of  your  neck ;  and  if  not,  to  what  part  of  your 
neck  was  it  confined  ?  ” 

“  It  was  in  one  s|)ot  only,  close  under  the 
skull  on  the  backbone.” 

“  Was  it  a  severe  pain  ?  ” 

“  The  worst  I  ever  felt.”  _ 

“  Had  you  ever  had  the  same  pain  Ixfore  ? 

“  Never  any  pain  like  it  before  or  since.” 

“  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  what  the  pain 
was  like?” 

“It  covered  about  the  size  of  the  top  ol  a 
man’s  finger  pressed  hard  against  the  necK,  and 
it  felt  like  a  red-hot  bullet.” 

“  Did  the  pain  last  long  ?  ” 

“  It  came  whenever  I  raised  the  porter  towards 
my  mouth,  and  stopped  so  soon  as  I  set  the 
vessel  down  again ;  and  I  could  not  drink  or 
hold  the  vessel  up  while  it  lasted.” 

Some  persons  will  account,  upon  natural, 
though  complicated  theories,  for  the  mental  and 
physical  impressions  which,  they  may  suppose, 
resulted  in  this  sensation,  and  in  the  consequent 
escape  of  the  prosecutor,  Macarthy,  from  a 
deep-laid  scben;e  of  murder.  Others  will  see 
Dearly  insuperable  difliculties  in  the  way  of 
such  an  explanation.  It  is,  in  any  caw,  one  ot 
the  most  remarkable  instances  of  justice  satis¬ 
fied  and  life  saved  by  mysterious  premonition 
that  I  have  ever  met  with. 

'fhe  hired  assassin  was  convicted,  ana, 
although  his  intention  had  been  defeated,  his 
crime  was  then,  I  believe,  a  capital  one.  _lhe 
wretch  who  employed  him  was,  ^ 

remember  rightly,  convicted  and  punished. 

I  relate  this  story  with  a  very  exact  rKOl- 
lection  of  the  terms  in  which  it  was  told  to 
me,  and  with  a  conscientious  anxiety  to  re¬ 
produce  the  narrative  accurately.  It  ts  extra¬ 
ordinary  enough,  I  think,  to  nient  being 
rescued  from  oblivion. 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  GOTHAM. 

BV  EX-COUNCI LM.VN  TEUl.’ENCE  O’XOOUE. 

OH,  Diniiis,  dear,  an’  diil  yc  liear 
Tlie  news  that’s  goiii’  rouud  ' 

The  city  fimds  anil  vouchers 
Arc  iiowhei-c  to  Ik-  I'otiiid. 

The  people  bawl  at  Oakey  Hall ; 

He  answers  hack  with  spleen. 

And  think.s,  no  doaht,  they  'vc  I'onnd  him  out 
Beneath  his  coat  of  green. 

To  save  the  crew,  A.  Oakey  threw 
Dick  Jonah  to  the  whale, 

When  Dick  in  haste  licsaiehed  the  baste 
To  hoist  thim  wid  its  tail. 

The  blow  demoralized  tbein  ; 

Faix,  the  likes  they’d  niver  seen. 

An’  they  roared  for  one  McClellan 
To  save  thim  from  the  Green. 

At  last  accounts  O’Hall  is  sick 
Wid  an  awful  rtisli  of  letters ; 

O’Gorinati  in  a  virtuous  fit. 

Raves  madly  about  fetters ; 

Brains  Sweeny  lies  quite  spachless; 

Boss  Tweed  is  seldom  seen  ; 

While  the  people,  like  good  Fainyans, 

But  their  faith  in  naught  but  (ireeii. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


nitETON  WOMEN  AT  A  PARDON. 

Among  tlie  annual  religious  festivals  in 
Brittany,  the  two  most  famous  and  most  fre¬ 
quented  are  the  Panlons,  as  they  are  called,  of 
St.  Anne  of  Auray,  and  of  Notre  Dame  do 
Bon  Sccours  at  Guiugamp.  The  former  is 
continued  throughout  the  summer  from  Whit¬ 
suntide,  hut  is  at  iis  height  on  the  saint’s  day 
—  St.  Anne’s  day  —  most  esjjecially  cherished 
in  that  town,  of  « hieh  she  i.s  regarded  as  the 
patroness.  The  I’ardon  of  Guingamp  takes 
place  on  the  Saturday  lieforethe  first  Sunday  in 
July.  It  is  attended  by  .is  many  as  ten  thousand 
people  of  nil  classes,  whole  families  coming  to¬ 
gether,  men,  women,  and  children,  whole 
villages  sending  up  the  congregation  of  the 
parish  church,  witli  the  clergy  at  their  head, 
nearing  crucitixes,  caskets  of  relics,  banners, 
garlands,  and  wax-candles,  tbe  last-mentioned 
for  votive  offerings  given  by  the  faithful.  The 
pictnres(iue  dress  Itoth  of  the  men  and  women 
mas  often  been  remarked  by  strangers  visiting 
Brittany.  The  men,  in  the  rural  districts,  .still 
wear  their  long  hair,  broad  hats  with  velvet 
streamers,  large  stand-up  collars,  short  ,|.aekets 
and  tight  breeches,  with  embroidered  leather 
belts,  and  wooden  shoes,  and  carry  as  pilgrims 
long  staves  in  their  hands.  'Phe  women  and 
girls,  in  their  singularly-shaped  white  ca]>s, 
bright-colored  liodices,  shawl  handkcrcViids, 
and  brocaded  silk  aprons,  look  not  lc‘ss  quaint 
and  old-fashioned,  as  they  stand  with  their  huge 
candles,  or  their  chaplets  of  flowers,  by  the 
wayside,  around  tbe  consecrated  fountain,  or  at 
the  doors  of  the  church.  The  picture  on  our 
first  ]>age  shows  a  detachment  of  peasant-pil¬ 
grims  on  their  way  to  the  holy  shrine  in  the 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  de  Bon  Secours. 

GOING  OUT  AND  COMING  IN. 

The  two  engravings  occupying  pages  364-365 
represent  two  scenes  of  a  drama  of  real  life, 
which  has  been  enacted  in  a  good  many  French 
towns  daring  the  last  few  months.  The  pic¬ 
tures  are  from  sketches  taken  at  Amiens,  which 
city  was  occupied  by  the  German  forces  for  a 
period  of  nine  months.  While  the  Germans 
were  there  the  town  pre.scnted  a  remarkably 
dull  and  deserted  appearance,  the  reason  being 
that  the  French  kept  as  much  as  possible  to 
their  own  homes,  or  their  own  particular  rooms, 
in  order  to  avoid  contact  with  their  hated  con¬ 
querors.  The  Prussians  went  altout  the  streets 
very  quietly,  never  offering  t*  take  aiiv  notice 
of  the  French,  or  to  receive  any  notice  from 
them.  At  length  on  the  22d  of  July,  the  day 
of  deliveranee  arrived.  'Phe  departure  of  the 
victorious  troops  was  marvellously  quiet  and 
peaceful,  unaccompanied  by  the  slightest  dis- 
turliance,  or  even  outward  manifestation  of  joy. 
Wisely,  no  doubt,  a  very  early  hour,  six  a.m., 
was  chosen  for  the  Teutonic  exodus.  Very 
few  people  got  up  to  see  the  Prussians  off,  but 
the  band  which  played  shortly  after  five  o’clock, 
brought  a  few  sleepy  faces  to  the  windows,  and 
at  the  mnstering-placc,  where  the  Pru.ssians 
were  drawn  up  in  line  waiting  the  oitler  to  start, 
a  small  crowd,  chiefly  of  workmen  in  blouses, 
had  assembled.  Their  behavior  was  admirable, 
and  except  a  few  half-whispered,  ironical  ex¬ 
pressions  of  bon  voyage,  not  a  gesture  nor  a  cry 
escaped  them  which  their  enemies  could  have 
taken  for  an  insult. 

About  eleven  o’clock  a  French  regiment 
marched  into  Amiens.  The  phlegmatic  blouses 
of  the  early  morning  were  now  in  a  state  of 
high  excitement,  marching  alongside  and  in 
front  of  the  soldiers.  'Pbe  local  National 
Gnard  turned  out  with  its  band,  the  balconies, 
doonv.ays,  and  windows  were  crowded  with 
faces  radiant  with  delight,  and  a  forest  of  tri- 
colored  flags  wav§d  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  street.^  There  was,  however,  little  noise 
and  few  cries,  but  an  abundance  of  hand-shak¬ 
ing  and  kissing.  The  rest  of  the  day  was,  of 
course,  kept  as  a  general  holiday,  but  there  was 
little  disorder  or  uproar.  A  few  soldiers,  owing 
to  the  generosity  of  their  fellow-citizens,  im- 


biliod  mure  litiuor  than  they  could  carry  com¬ 
fortably,  but  sobriety  wa.s  the  genertvl  rule. 
But  in  one  resp<ft  the  |iupulace  behaved  repre- 
iieiisibly.  During  the  evening  their  favorite 
amusement  was  to  hunt  down  women  known 
or  supposed  to  have  kept  the  hostile  Prussians 
at  any  thing  less  than  the  proper  arm’s  length. 
Several  of  the  poor  creatures  would  have  Ix’cn 
very  roughly  handled,  if  the  soldiers  had  not 
interfered.  The  correspondent  of  the  Loudon 
Tillies,  from  whose  letter  the  above  account  is 
condensed,  remarks  in  conclusion  with  reference 
to  the  innate  ferocity  of  the  mob  directly  iho 
pre.sence  of  foroe  is  withdrawn:  —  "If  I  were 
a  Pru-ssian  in  a  French  town  which  my  brethren 
were  on  the  i>oint  of  evacuating,  1  should  not 
much  relish  being  left  behind.’’ 

sill l-W RECKED  ON  THE  COAST  OF  JUTLAND. 

'rite  engraving  on  page  373  is  from  a  pic¬ 
ture  painted  by  Madame  .lerichau,  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Danish  artist.  A  gold  medal  was  awarded 
to  the  artist  for  this  work  at  the  Amsterdam 
Exhibition  of  1868.  The  subject  represents 
one  of  thus-j  touching  scenes  where  a  man,  poor 
in  money  but  rieh  in  courage  and  sympathy, 
risks  his  property  and  his  life  to  save  an  un¬ 
known  sutierer.  We  see  a  weather-beaten 
fisherman  and  his  wife  in  the  act  of  solacing  an 
exhausKMl  lady  and  her  child,  whom  they  have 
just  placi.-d  on  the  rough  couch  of  their  humble 
hut.  We  may  remark  on  the  sobriety  of  the 
coloring,  and  the  admirable  contrast  afforded 
by  the  robust  ]>hysique  of  the  fisherman’s  wife 
and  the  delicate,  ladylike  appearance  of  the 
mother.  Two  other  pictures  of  hers,  of  the 
same  character,  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion  when  on  exhibition  a  few  years  since  in 
England.  First,  one  of  a  Danish  soldier, 
wounded  during  the  war  of  1864,  being  tended 
by  his  sweetheart;  and  another  of  Hans  Chris¬ 
tian  Andersen  reading  one  of  his  fairy  tales  to 
a  sick  child. 


DRINKING  CUSTOMS  IN  GERMANY. 

SPHERE  is  a  very  amusing  letter  in  the  Mes~ 
1  sager  de  Toidoiise,  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  a  French  prisoner  at  Stargard,  in 
Pomerania,  wherein  truth  and  fiction  are  mixed 
up  in  the  most  delightful  manner.  After  hold¬ 
ing  up  the  mirror  of  her  iniquities  to  all  Ger¬ 
many,  chiefly  as  regards  the  “  abominable  ” 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  ever3rwhero  “  who 
were  beaten,  kicked,  ill-treated,  insulted  in 
everv  way,”  the  letter  winds  up  in  this  thor- 
oiigftly  French  style  : — “A  demoiselle  in  Star¬ 
gard  iiad  written  two  letters  to  a  French  officer. 
'I'he  major  wh^  had  opened  them  handed  them 
to  a  lady  whom  he  knew  to  1k‘  a  personal  enemy 
of  the  demoiselle.  They  were  then  published  iit 
a  newspaper,  and  the  father  of  the  girl  had  to 
leave  the  town.  This,  however,  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  correspondence  from  going  on.  Tne.sc 
gretr/ieii  are  passionately  in  love  with  us,  and 
their  only  dream  is  to  marry  a  Frenchman.  It 
is  fur  this  reason,  also,  that  the  lives  of  the 
Pomeranian  women  are  any  thing  but  happi¬ 
ness.  They  live  very  retired,  and  give  their 
husbands  an  example  of  sobriety  which  these 
gentlemen  do  not  always  follow.  All  day  long 
most  strict  demeanor.  Nothing  but  cold  and 
surly  countenances.  In  the  evening  a  very 
moderate  supper.  They  do  not  drink  at  sup¬ 
per.  'riiere  is  no  drink  on  the  table.  Whoso¬ 
ever  is  thirsty  rises  and  goes  to  a  side-table  to 
drink  water  The  women  then  stay  at  home  in 
the  evening ;  the  men  go  into  the  taverns  and 
drink  their  fill  of  beer,  white  wine,  and  cham¬ 
pagne.  The  policemen  have  the  keys  to  all  the 
hoiiscdoors.  They  carry  os  their  weapon  a 
stout  stick  with  a  nook  attached  to  it.  If  they 
find  a  citizen  lying  in  the  street  dead  drunk  — 
which  happens  many  times  an  evening  —  they 
turn  him  over  with  their  hook,  sec  v^o  he  is, 
and  then  take  him  upon  their  shoulders.  They 
carry  him  as  far  as  his  house,  open  the  door, 
and  place  the  ‘  master  ’  upon  the  floor ;  they 
then  lock  the  door  again,  and  that’s  all.  If  the 
drunken  man  regains  some  of  his  wits  he  drags 
himself  t*  bed ;  if  not,  he  sleeps  on  the  stair¬ 
case.  And  thus  the  appearances  are  saved  in 
spite  of  it  all.  O  pietistic  Tartuferic  1  ’’  Is 
not  this  picture  of  'Teutonic  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  a  worthy  pendant  to  Tacitus  f 


GEO.  SAND  AND  THE  EMPRESS. 

George  sand  has  begun  in  Le  Ttngts  the 
publication  of  fragments  of  her  diary.  She 
renews  in  it  those  attacks  on  the  Empress  she 
made  in  the  Revue  dei  Deux  Mondes  a  year  or 
two  since.  The  explanation  offered  of  these 
attacks  is  that  they  arc  made  to  gratify  Prince 
Napoleon’s  batred'of  her  Majesty.  I  quote  the 
lost  hostile  paragraph :  “  Although  a  parvenut 
the  Emperor  had  published  genealogies  which 
traced  the  nobility  of  the  yonng  Countess  of  To- 
ba  to  the  Cid  of  Andalousia.  It  was  not  enough 
for  Mile.  Montijo  to  be  beautiful  and  charming ; 
it  was  necessary  she  should  have  ancestors  to 
please  this  monarch  who  boasts  ho  has  none, 
and  belies  himself  like  a  shop-keeper.  Let ’s 
talk  of  this  young  Empress,  for  sue  alrendv 
plays  a  considerable  part.  She  comes  with 
generally  adopted  Spanish  styles,  love  of  in¬ 
tense  excitement,  regretting  bull-fights  —  we 
will  not  add  aitto  da/e  —  ostentatious  devotion, 
the  art  of  the  ihn,  passion  for  costumes,  hair 
powdcrctl  with  gold,  the  Grecian  bend,  all  sorts 
of  seductions,  even  that  of  goodness,  for  she 
is  kiud  and  charitable  with  grace.  In  fine,  she 


has  every  thing  which  strikes  the  imagination, 
the  senses,  and,  if  need  be,  the  heart.  All  men 
are  in  love  with  her,  and  those  who  cannot 
dream  of  the  favor  of  the  least  glance  from  her 
eves,  try  to  make  their  wives  empresses  of  the 
sliop.  These  gootl  trades-womeii  strain  to  copy 
la  belle  JCui/enie.  They  sprinkle  with  gold  and 
co|>pcr  their  real  or  false  hair;  they  paint,  they 
become  red-headed.  They,  too,  pretend  to 
beautiful  shapes  and  to  small  feet.  All  those 
beautiful  and  excellent  creatures,  who  might 
have  remained  so  charming  and  such  thorough 
women  by  training  up  their  children  in  respect 
for  the  artisan  and  laborer,  their  grandfather, 
went  beside  themselves.  Thev  prefer  making 
fools  of  themselves  and  swelling  as  they  look 
on  their  brilliant  sovereign,  who  ridicules  them 
and  loathes  dress  md  ornaments  when  they 
take  possession  of  them  and  invent  others  which 
husbands  —  they  can’t  help  it  1  —  will  pay.  It 
is  said  all  this  makes  trade  active.  No  such 
thing.  This  is  too  abnormal  a  way  of  proceed¬ 
ing  to  produce  any  effect  other  than  ruin.  As 
fashion  changed  monthly  by  decree  of  the  court, 
the  unsold  merchandise  encumbered  the  manu¬ 
factories  or  suddenly  fell  to  an  inadequate  price. 
Retail  tradesmen  felt  the  loss.  There  was  no 
shop  where  you  could  not  buy  last  year’s  lux¬ 
ury  at  half  price.  It  was  believed  the  provinces 
would  buy  it  all.  Try  to  see  if  you  can  no^- 
a-days  deceive  on  this  subject  even  the  working 
girl.s*  of  small  towns,  even  the  peasant  women  ^ 
who  marry  their  naughters.  . 


A  FRIEND  IN  NEED. 

^piIE  author  of  “Vagabond  Adventures”  — 
J.  our  correspondent  with  the  Mississippi  Ex¬ 
pedition — is  now  revisiting  the  scenes  of  bis 
early  tribulations  and  exploits.  We  bespeak 
for  him  sometbing  of  the  friendliness  whicn  he 
encountered  in  “  Old  Saint  Lon  ”  in  the  days 
of  his  unchastened  youili.  Of  this  friendliness 
Mr.  Keeler  has  left  a  pleasant  record  in  his  en¬ 
tertaining  book :  “  When  I  came  to  leave  St. 
Vincents,  ”  says  Mr.  Keeler,  “  I  drew  out  a 
deposit  which'  I  had  in  a  bank  in  Toledo,  and 
gave  it  into  the  hands  of  the  College  ♦reasurcr, 
reserving  for  myself  only  what  I  thought  would 
be  enough  to  take  me  back  to  Ohio. 

As  good  luck  would  have  it,  the  little  steam¬ 
er  Banjo,  a  show-boat  belonging  to  Dr.  Spauld¬ 
ing,  the  manager  of  the  Floating  Palace,  was 
advertised  to  be  at  Cape  Girardeau  tbe  week  in 
which  I  purposed  to  leave  there.  Seeing  the 
names  of  some  of  my  old  comrades  on  the 
bills,  I  waited  to  meet  them.  They  generou.sly 
made  me  bring  my  trunk  on  board,  and  have  a 
free  ride  to  St.  Louis,  or,  if  I  chose,  to  Alton, 
where  I  was  to  take  the  cars  for  Chicago. 

The  remembrance  of  this  trip  up  the  river 
with  these  jovial,  reckless  souls  lias  made  it  my 
duty  always  to  defend  my  old  associates  when  I 
hear  the  censure  heaped  on  them  by  inconsider¬ 
ate  ignorance  or  blind  prejudice.  And  I  can 
take  my  final  leave  of  the  show  business  and  of 
show  people  in  no  better  way,  I  think,  than  in 
relating  an  iucident  which  occurred  on  this  little 
steamer. 

Un  the  afternoon  before  our  arrival  at  Alton, 
as  I  was  sitting  on  the  deck  by  the  side  of  one 
of  the  performers,  Mr.  Edwin  Davis,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  our  company  on  the  Float¬ 
ing  Palace,  asked  me  to  let  him  see  my 
money,  adding  that  I  might  have  had  imposed 
upon  me  some  of  the  ‘  wild-eat  ’  bills  thfn  afloat. 
’Taking  out  all  I  bad,  I  placed  it  in  his  bands. 
He  counted  it,  and  scrutinized  it  thoroughly, 
and,  folding  it  up  carcfuUy,  returned  it  to  me 
with  the  remark  tnat  my  bills  were  all  good. 

I  had  no  occasion  to  use  my  money  till  I 
came  to  pay  my  railway  fare  at  Alton,  when  I 
discovered  that  my  wealth  had  increased  by 
nearly  half.  He  had,  indeed,  been  a  better 
judge  than  myself  of  my  necessities;  for,  with 
his  generous  addition,  I  had  barely  enough  to 
take  me  to  mv  destination. 

I  met  Mr.  llavis  in  New  York,  years  after¬ 
wards,  and  offered  him  the  sum  he  had  added  to 
mine,  but  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  take 
it.  And  this  is  the  way  he  stated  his  reason : 
‘  No ;  it  docs  not  belong  to  me.  Keep  it  yon, 
till  yon  see  some  poor  fellow  as  mu<m  in  need 
of  it  as  you  were  then  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
give  it  to  him.  ’  ” 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  N.  T.  Jimee, 
writing  under  the  date  of  Sept,  the  5th  savs: 
The  arrival  of  Mr.  Seward  at  Paris,  after  bis 
voyage  in  the  East,  was  quite  an  event  for  our 
American  colony.  Even  before  he  had  left  the 
Austrian  Lloyd’s  steamer  which  brought  him 
from  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  — 
where  he  was  alloweil  every  privile*^  accorded 
to  Princes  —  preparations  were  being  made  to 
entrap  him,  and  many  dinner  places  were  formed 
in  his  honor.  On  Thursday  ho  dined  with 
^sident  Thiers,  and  the  Gaulou  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  version  of  the  affair:  “During  the 
evening  toasts  were  naturally  proposed,  and  Mr. 
Seward  drank  the  health  of  President  Thieia. 
The  latter,  who  knows  every  thing,  does  not 
know  English.  Mme.  Thiers,  Mlle.^osnc,  Md 
the  other  members  of  the  troverning  fomily, 
were  in  the  same  fix.  All  tried  to  understand 
the  gestures  of  the  illustrious  man  of  the  nrande 
Republique,  to  use  the  expn-Mion  (  literally  “a 
trick  of  language  ”)  now  in  fashion,  but  the 
effort  was  in  vain.  M.  Thiers  made  a  few  re¬ 
marks  in  n'sponse,  which  were  so  meaningless 
that  the  hearers  laujghed.  ”  That  is  a  specimen 
of  Paris  journalism.  The  Gaulois  had  no  idea 


who  Mr.  Seward  was,  or  what  he  had  done. 
Francois  the  only  country  in  the  world,  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  say,  where  he  is  not  known,  for  not  a 
single  Paris  journal  announced  his  arrival. 
This,  however,  Ls  nothing  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  distinguished  statesman.  On  Sunday  evening 
Mr.  Seward  attended  a  reception  given  by 
Bowles  Bros.,  bankers,  where  1  had  the  pleasure 
of  Iwing  introduced  to  him  by  Gen.  Banks,  now 
in  Paris  with  his  family.  I  mention  this  circum¬ 
stance  to  recall  a  remark  made  by  the  General : 
“  Mr.  Seward  is  a  man,”  said  he,  “  who,  during 
his  entire  term  of  office,  under  the  greatest  trials 
and  roust  diflScult  circumstances,  gave  offl-nce  to 
no  man  who  was  honestly  trying  to  serve  his 
country.”  Minister  Washburne,  who  has  Just 
returned  from  Carlsbad,  was  present,  also  Con¬ 
sul-General  Read,  Mr.  Cisco,  Mr.  Bigelow,  Mr. 
Wilkes,  and  a  large  number  of  New-Yorkers. 
Mr.  Seward  has  already  taken  his  dinner  at  the 
Embassy,  and  he  has  an  invitation  on  hand  for 
each  of  the  remaining  six  days  that  he  will 
remain  in  Paris. 


Scenes  on  Railwat  Cars.  Mr.  How¬ 
ells,  in  bis  genial  half-story  and  .half-essay, 
“Their  Wedding  Journey,”  in  the  Atlantic 
MontlJy,  sketches  as  follows  tbe  every-day 
scenes  on  the  cars,  which  everybody  will  recog¬ 
nize  :  — 

*  Yes,  it  is  a  very  amusing  world,  if  you  do 
ax  tefw  to  be  amused;  and  our  friends  were 
ver^  wiSTg  to  be  entertained.  They  delighted 
in  the  very  preeiji  hsi.  -k-fingered  old  la  lies  who 
liought  sweet  app.ss  .f  the  bow  M>t»  aboard 
with  baskets,  and  who  were  so  h  .g  6  finding 
the  right  change  that  our  travellers,  le^  ing  in 
thought  with  tbe  boys  from  the  moving  train, 
felt  that  they  did  so  at  the  peril  of  their  lives. 
Then  they  were  interested  tn  people  who  went 
out  and  found  their  friends  waiting  for  them, 
or  else  did  not  find  them  and  wandered  discon¬ 
solately  up  and  down  liefbre  the  country  sta¬ 
tions,  car]iet-bag  in  hand ;  in  women  who  came 
alioard,  and  were  awkwardly  shaken  hands 
with  or  sheepishly  kissed  by  those  who  hastily 
got  seats  for  them,  and  placed  their  bags  or 
their  babies  in  their  laps,  and  turned  for  a  nod 
at  the  door ;  in  young  ladies  who  were  seen  to 
places  by  young  men  (the  latter  seemed  not  to 
care  if  the  train  did  go  off  with  them),  and 
then  threw  up  their  windows  and  talked  with 
girl-friends  on  tbe  platform  without  till  the 
train  began  to  move,  and  at  last  turned  with 
gleaming  eyes  and  moist  red  lips,  and  panted 
hard  in  the  excitement  of  thinking  about  it, 
and  could  not  calm  themselves  to  the  dull  level 
of  the  travel  around  them ;  in  the  conductor, 
coldly  and  inaccessibly  vigilant  as  he  went  his 
rounds,  reaching  blindly  for  tbe  tickets  with 
one  hand,  while  he  bent  his  head  from  time  to 
time  and  listened  with  a  faint,  sarcastic  smile  to 
the  questions  of  passengers  who  supposed  they 
were  going  to  get  some  information  out  of  him; 
in  the  train-boy,  who  passed  through  on  his 
many  errands  with  pnze-candies,  gum-drops, 
pop-corn,  papers  and  magazines,  and  distributed 
Dooks  and  the  police  jonrnals  with  a  blind  im¬ 
partiality,  or  a  prodigious  ignorance,  or  a  su¬ 
pernatural  perception  of  character  in  those  who 
received  them.” 


The  Children  of  the  Poor.  Charles 
Lamb  says :  “  The  innocent  prattle  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  takes  out  the  sting  of  a  man’s  poverty. 
But  the  children  of  the  very  poor  do  not  prat¬ 
tle.  It  is  none  of  the  least  frightful  features  in 
that  condition,  that  there  is  no  childishness  in 
its  dwellings.  Poor  people,  said  a  sensible  old 
nurse  to  us  once,  do  not  bring  up  their  chil¬ 
dren  ;  they  drag  them  up.  The  little  careless 
darling  of  the  wealthier  nursery,  in  their  hovel, 
is  transformed  betimes  into  a  premature,  re¬ 
flecting  person.  No  one  has  time  to  dandle  it, 
no  one  thinks  it  worth  while  to  coax  it,  to 
soothe  it,  to  toss  it  np  and  down,  to  humor  it. 
There  is  none  to  kiss  away  its  tears.  If  it 
cries,  it  can  only  be  beaten.  It  has  been  pret¬ 
tily  said  that  'a  babe  is  fed  with  milk  and 
praise.’  But  the  aliment  of  this  poor  babe  was 
thin,  nnnonrishing ;  the  return  to  its  little  baby 
tricks  and  efforts  to  engage  attention,  bitter, 
ceaseless  objurgation.  It  never  had  a  toy,  or 
knew  what  coral  meant.  It  grew  up  without 
the  lullaby  of  nnrses ;  it  was  a  stranger  to  the 
patient  fondle,  tbe  bushing  caress,  the  attract¬ 
ing  novelty,  the  costlier  plaything,  or  the 
cheaper  off-nimd  contrivance  to  divert  the  chIM ; 
the  prattled  nonsense  (best  sense  to  it),  the  wise 
impertinences,  the  wholesome  lies,  the  apt  story- 
interposed,  that  puts  a  stop  to  present  suffering, 
and  awakens  the  passions  of  young  weuder.  It 
was  never  sung  to  —  no  one  ever  told  to  it  a 
tale  of  the  nursery.  It  was  dragged  up  to  live 
or  to  die  as  it  happened.  It  had  no  yonng 
dream.  It  broke  at  once  into  tbe  iron  reties 
of  life.” 

—  A  Frenchman  who  had  bravely  filled  a 
place  in  tbe  ranks  during  tbe  war  with  Prussia 
recently  sought  employment  from  a  well-known 
general  of  bis  own  nationality.  The  private 
soldier  had  been  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
his  nose  carried  away  in  action  by  ahnllet,  and 
his  appearance  was  so  singular  that  bis  superior 
officer  shouted  with  laughter  upon  beholding 
him.  “  Where  the  deuce,  niv  good  fellow,  did 
you  lose  your  nose  ?  ”  said  the  elder.  “  1  lost 
It,  general,”  replied  the  private,  “  in  the  same 
battle  where  you  lost  your  head.”  (  Vou$  aves 
perdu  la  tHe.) 
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>’OBODY’S  FOHTUNE 

Bv  EDMUXn  YATES. 


Thori'  was,  in  fact,  all  that  (Iclifrhtfiil  variety 
of  life  which  is  jovial  aiul  genial  without  iK'in^ 
vicious,  and  which  in  its  integrity  is  to  lie 
foiiuil  in  Loudon,  aud  uowhciv  else  in  the 
world. 


CIIAPTEU  XLII. 


Readers  of  tins  veracious  history  will,  it  is 
to  oe  hopetl,  reuiciulKT.Jack  Dursion,  whose 
father — the  t^quireat  Baiuptoii,  where  Mr.  Wom- 
ersley  lf>'ed  when  we  tirst  made  nequ.tintaueo 
with  him  —  w;vs  so  anxious  that  his  son  should 
settle  down  to  his  proper  iiosition  as  hi  ir  to  the 
estates,  and  was  so  greatly  disappointed  when 
he  saw  the  only  chance  to  that  happy  prosjiect 
fade  into  nothing  and  collap.se  when  Jack’s 
prolfeivd  liaud  was  refused  hy  Miss  Wynne. 

It  would  1x1  alisurd  to  supi'.ose  that  .lack 
Durston  hiiu.sfli  was  considcralilv  upset  hy  the 
result  of  the  interview  which  he  had  that  glori¬ 
ous  autumn  morning  with  the  only  woman  that 
had  ever  caused  liis  heart  one  extra  throb 
Ixwond  its  regular  steady  pulsation.  Ellen 
M  ynue  was  to  him  a  woman  such  as  he  had 
never  setm  liefore  —  such  as  he  thought  it  very 
probable  he  should  never  meet  with  again. 
And  that  his  admiration  for  her  was  sincere  aud 
well  foundetl  was  lietter  jirovcd  by  his  consent¬ 
ing  to  give  up  his  Loudon  life,  aud  to  take  up 
the  position  of  heir-apjiarent,  as  his  father 
wished  him,  than  by  any  other  act  of  i-ommi-s- 
sion  or  omission  which  could  {lossibly  have  been 
accredited  to  him. 

We,  who  art'  Ix'hind  the  scenes,  have  seen  how 
well  he  bore  the  rejection  which  Ellen  wascom- 
pellinl  to  atinouiicc  to  him,  and  in  what  a  gen¬ 
tlemanly  spirit  he  took  leave  of  her,  expressing 
his  ho])e  that  the  declaration  which  she  had 
just  made  so  inefl'ectual,  might  lie  no  bar  to 
their  future  friendshiii ;  and  it  in  any  cause  his 
seiwices  c-ould  lie  ot  tlie  stuallest  use  to  her,  she 
would  not  hesitate  to  avail  herself  of  them. 

But  Jack,  though  es.sentially  a  true  and  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman,  was  bv  no  means  a  cold¬ 
blooded  prig  or  fKslant.  Indetnl,  as  one  of  the 
American  humorists  has  remarked,  “  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  human  nature  aliout  him.” 
And  as  he  journeyed  uji  to  town  in  the  mail 
train,  smoking  his  jiipe,  he  jioudered  long  and 
deejily,  as  it  is  the  perversity  of  our  nature  to 
prompt  tis  to  do,  over  all  that  might  have  Ih-cii, 
nail  his  self-imjiosed  mission  of  the  moniing 
had  a  more  pros|K.‘rous  termination. 

“  How  wonderfully  nice  she  was  !  ”  said  .Tai'k, 
fanning  away  with  his  big  broad  hand  the 
wreaths  of  blue  smoke  which  were  curling 
round  his  handsome  head.  “  llow  wonderfully 
nice  she  was !  —  how  light  and  lissome,  and 
fairy-like  1  What  a  jH’ri'cct  lady  she  is ;  aud 
what  a  credit  she  would  have  been  to  have  had 
at  the  head  of  one’s  house,  town  or  country  ! 
They  i-ouldn’t  have  lietitcn  her ;  plenty  ot  talk, 
and  "manner,  and  go ;  and  yet  as  pure  a.s  a  lily, 
and  as  modest  as  a  daisy  !  llow  good  she  was 
to  me  1  1  suppose  I  looked  like  an  ass  —  men 

always  must  under  such  circumstances ;  and 
yet  she  helped  me  through  it  so  well,  that  I 
icari-ely  felt  I  had  come  to  grief. 

“  Engaged  !  —  fancy  her  Ixjing  engaged  !  It 
was  not  likely  that  1,  who  am  so  much  away 
np  in  town,’  should  know  any  thing  aliout 
that ;  but  the  governor  might  have  had  his  eais 
open  ;  or,  at  all  events,  Madge  might  have  put 
me  up  to  it.  I  wonder  whom  it  is  to  ?  No¬ 
body  in  the  neighliorhood,  I  think  she  said, 
which  is  a  comfort  to  think  of,  tor  as  far  as  I 
have  sei-n  of  them,  the  persons  round  there  are 
eminently  bucolic.  Engaged  while  she  was 
down  in  \larlslure,  I  think  she  said.  1  don’t 
know  any  body  down  there,  so  it  is  no  use  my 
hammering  my  head  to  endeavor  to  find  out 
who  it  is. 

“  She  will  live  down  in  Marlshire,  I  suppose, 
and  that  will  lie  so  much  the  better  for  me. 
Though  I  don’t  pretend  to  be  a  very  moral  per¬ 
son,  yet  1  think  1  can  steer  pretty  clear  of  alx 
solutcly  breaking  any  of  the  commandments ; 
but  if  I  were  to  lie  much  thrown  into  company 
with  Miss  Wynne,  afwT  her  marriage,  I  fear  I 
should  nm  the  ri.>k  of  breaking  a  portion  of 
the  tenth,  of  coveting  my  neighbor’s  wife. 
However,  most  likely  that  temptation  is  to  be 
spared  me,  and  so  Heaven  ble.s8  her,  1  say, 
throughout  her  present  and  her  future  1  And 
now  i  think  I  will  have  a  nap.”  An  intention 
which  honest  Jack  Durston  carried  out  imme¬ 
diately —  pulling  his  cap  over  liLs  eyes,  and 
in  two  minute's  aftenvards  being  buried  in 
slumber. 

When  Jack  first  resumed  his  London  life,  he 
was  somewhat  more  (juiet  and  sedate  than 
usual,  insomuch  that  his  companions  took  to 
rallying  him,  broadly  hinting  that  he  was  in 
love ;  inquiring  whether  it  was  his  laundress’s 
daughter,  or  the  young  lady  who  took  the 
money  at  the  new  oyster-shop  in  Chancery 
Lane,  who  had  captivated  his  youthful  affections; 
also,  wishing  to  know  when  the  wedding  was  to 
take  place,  and  requesting  that  no  omission 
might  be  made  as  to  their  being  properly  sup¬ 
plied  with  cake  and  gloves. 

But,  after  a  time,  these  slight  feelings  of  mel¬ 
ancholy  wore  off.  All  his  fiiends  were  rerarn- 
ing  from  their  autumn  excursions,  each  with  a 
story  of  how  his  time  h.od  been  passed  ;  and  the 
pleasantest  season  of  the  whole  year  to  the 
regular  London  man,  that  of  autumn  and  win¬ 
ter,  was  commencing.  There  were  snug  little 
dinners  in  chamlicrs,  in  clulis,  or  in  the  houses 
of  such  of  hLs  friends  us  had  recently  married, 
and  whose  domestic  career  was  just  budding. 
There  were  pleasant  chats  over  smoking-room 
fires ;  new  theatres  opening ;  and  new  plays  to 
be  seen  at  the  old  ones. 


Moreover,  Jack  had  the  pleasant  feeling  that 
luisinc.'S  was  coming  in  to  him  aimce  ;  two  or 
thive  hits  which  he  had  made  iti  court  had  pro- 
dnceil  adequate  results,  and  attorneys’  clerks, 
who  bcibre  were  ignorant  of  his  name  or  loca¬ 
tion,  now  were  pretty  frequently  seen  on  his 
staircase. 

Jack  took  a  real  inten-st  in  his  jirofessioti, 
and  at  any  time  would  give  up  any  pleasure, 
however  long-anticiiiatcd  and  eagerly  hxiked 
forward  to,  to  the  study  of  an  im|X)rtant  brief, 
which  he  felt  reqiurod  energy  to  master.  So 
j  that  Mr.  Durston ’s  name  was  familiar,  not  merely 
i  in  the  Tcniplc,  but  in  Bedlbnl  Row  and  Lin- 
I  coin’s  Inn,  and  was  frcipicntly  mentioned  in 
I  Westminster  Hall  us  that  of  a  very  rising  young 
I  man. 

I  In  this  round  of  work  and  labor  did  .lack 
I  Durston’s  thoughts  ever  tuni  towards  Ellen 
Wynne  f  He  wius  not  a  man  to  say  much ;  but 
'  any  one  who  once  penetrated  into  his  heart, 

I  occupied  a  niche  there,  and  they  were  never  de¬ 
throned  but  by  some  act  very  special  of  their 
own.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  likely  that 
ho  should  forget  her,  when  her  name  passed  his 
lips  everv  night  in  a  simple  prayer,  calling 
down  a  blessing  on  those  whom  he  loved,  which 
he  had  been  taught — ah!  how  many  vears 
ago  —  at  his  mother’s  knee,  and  which  in  its 
old,  simple  fonnuhi  he  still  used,  now  that  he 
was  a  big  and  tx-arded  man. 

There  wins  a  lithograph  print,  too,  represent¬ 
ing  a  female  head,  and  called  Innocence,  Chari- 
tv,  or  by  the  name  ot  some  other  virtue,  wliich 
./uck  had  seen  in  a  shop  window,  and  wUch,  as 
it  struck  him  as  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
the  girl  whom  he  had  loved,  he  had  jiurchased, 
and  hung  it  over  the  mantel-piece  in  his  bed¬ 
room. 

Such  ribald  friends  of  his  as  had  seen  the 
picture,  were  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  it 
I  among  themselves  as  Jack’s  aunt.  Once  they 
I  ventured  to  impart  the  joke  to  him  ;  but  sc'eing 
how  little  it  was  relished,  took  care  not  to  recur 
to  the  subject. 

So  the  months  passed  by,  and  .Tack  Durs¬ 
ton’s  life  progri'ssed  steadily  and  satisfactorily. 

Twice  over  hail  he  witnessed  the  recurrence 
of  the  autumn  season,  never  without  recalling 
that  episode  in  his  life  which  had  taken  place 
therviu.  ilr.  Womcrslcy’s  good  fortune  was, 
of  course,  known  to  him,  and  his  departure 
from  the  neighliorhood,  which  was  so  immedi¬ 
ately  consequent  thereupon,  so  that  he  heard 
I  but’ little  of  the  doings  of  the  family.  His 
I  father,  he  Ix'lievcd,  kept  up  a  desultory  co*rre8|)on- 
I  deuce  with  Mr.  Womerslcy  ;  but  all  of  Ellen  that 
could  be  gleaned  therefrom,  was  that  she  was 
I  well,  and  scut  her  kind  regards ;  information 
which  was  duly  imparted  to  Jack,  and  was  pleas¬ 
antly  receiviil,  but  did  not  tend  to  awaken  any 
givat  amount  of  interest. 

Autumn  had  come  round  again,  and  dcpartid. 
Jack  had  gladdened  his  old  father’s  heart  this 
vear  by  a  much  longer  visit  than  usual.  He 
had  shot  and  hunted,  and  taken  the  chair  at 
the  farmers’  dinner  (on  which  occasion  he  had 
not  said  “No,”  when  one  of  the  tenants,  full  of 
liquor  and  loyalty,  had  expi'cssed  a  hope  that 
he  would  come  forward  at  the  next  election), 
had  returned  to  town,  and  resumed  his  profes¬ 
sional  work.  Tcnn  was  on,  and  this  promised 
to  be  the  busiest  season  he  hod  yet  hau. 

Otic  moniing,  after  a  couple  of  hours’  close 
application  to  a  cos.  in  hand,  during  which  he 
had  been  scribbling  away  those  marginal  notes 
which  wore  death  and  destruction  to  his  unfor¬ 
tunate  clerk,  he  sat  back  in  his  chair  appar¬ 
ently  watching  the  flowing  of  the  river  in  the 
di.stance,  but  really  full  of  thought. 

Tliat  expression  of  taking  his  place  in  Par¬ 
liament,  h.od  a  charm  which  he  felt  he  should 
!«  powerless  to  resist.  He  loved  even  to  think 
of  It ;  wondering  what  he  should  do,  what  fig¬ 
ure  he  should  make ;  whether  he  should  take 
up  his  position  os  a  lawyer,  or  as  a  member  of 
the  squirarchy  — 

He  was  in  the  middle  of  this  day-dream, 
when  he  was  startled  from  it  by  a  rap  at  his 
outer  door,  and  the  next  minute  his  clerk  an¬ 
nounced  “A  lady.” 

“  A  lady  1  ”  echoed  Jack  Durston. 

“  A  lady,  sir,”  repeated  the  clerk. 

“  Not  for  me.  Sharp ;  she  must  have  made  a 
mistake.  She  must  he  going  to  Mr.  Barnsta¬ 
ple’s,  and  come  np  a  couple  of  flights  too 
high.” 

The  boy  grinned  with  the  preternatural 
sagacity  of  a  London  youth,  appreciating  the 
sarcasm  his  master  intended. 

“  No,  sir,”  he  said  “  the  lady  said  ‘  Mr.  Dur¬ 
ston,’  sir,  quite  plain.” 

“  Show  her  in  then,  Sharp,  at  onco ;  ”  and 
the  boy  vanished. 

“  Wnat  an  extraordinary  thing  It  U,”  said 
Jack,  “  that  a  lady  should  come  here  to  see  me  I 
Such  a  thing  has  never  happened  since  I  have 
been  called.  Oh,  it  must  lie  some  mistake  I  ” 
he  muttered,  os  he  pulled  out  a  big  c:  .•y-chair 
fh>m  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  dusting  it  with 
the  feather  ends  of  a  bundle  of  quill  pens.  “  It 
is  one  of  those  innumerable  people  out  of  the 
Drury-Lanc  ballet,  who  come  to  see  Barn- 
stmile,  depend  upon  it.” 

Then  the  door  opened,  and  Sharp  called 
out,  “The  lady,  sir;”  and  .Jock  sto^  trans- 
fixi'd,  the  sharp  ends  of  the  bundle  of  quills 
sticking  into  the  palm  of  his  hand,  as  he  saw 
Ellen  Wynne  entering  the  room. 


The  noise  of  the  slamming  door,  which  the 
prudent  Sharp  closed  behind  him,  recalled  Jack 
to  himself. 

“  Miss  Wynne  1  ”  he  cried,  “.gre  you  here  ?  ” 

“  Probably  the  last  person  you  expecti'd  to 
see,  Mr.  Durston ;  and  so  overpowered  are  you 
at  the  strange  apparition,  that  you  have  even 
forgotten  to  ask  me  to  be  seated.” 

“  A  thousand  pardons !  ”  said  Jack,  pulling 
forward  the  old  V-ather  easy-chuir,  on  the  dust 
of  which  the  feather  ends  of  the  hundle  of 
quills,  flirting  here  and  there,  had  scored  in  a 
achra  iiatteni. 

“  I  am,  I  confess,  astonisluHl  —  I  was  going 
to  say,  delighted  ;  but  we  lawyers  aro  a  cau¬ 
tious  race,  and  1  shall  not  commit  mvself  so 
far  until  1  know  the  business  that  has  firought 
you  here.  For  it  is  hu>iness,  I  pre>unie  !  ” 
said  Jack,  with  a  half-ridiculous  idea  that  it 
might  be  sxiuething  else. 

“liis,  indeed,”  said  Ellen;  “and  business 
not  w  holly  of  a  pleasant  nature.  You  wi.l  rec¬ 
ollect,  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Durston,  that  on  the 
List  occasion  on  which  we  met”  (and  she  felt 
the  blood  rise  in  her  cheeks  as  she  remembered 
what  had  ha]>iM.‘ned  on  that  last  occasion)  “  you 
told  me  that  if  you  could  ever  be  of  the  smal¬ 
lest  sen’ice  to  me  in  any  way  in  the  world,  I 
might  command  you.” 

“  I  recollect,”  said  .lack,  simply. 

“And  you  recollect  my  replv  — that  I  took 
the  offer  ns  you  made  it ;  and  tiwught,  if  ever 
an  opportun'ity  arose,  I  should  umiuestiouably 
avail  myself  of  it  J  ” 

“  1  have  the  jileasure,”  said  .Tack.  “  I  say 
—  and  you  know  I  six-ak  without  any  ulte¬ 
rior  thought  —  that  there  are  very  few  things 
in  life  which  could  have  given  me  greater  ."-atis- 
faction  than  this  jiroof  of  your  confidence  in 
me.  Now  I  am  all  cara  to  know  what  you  have 
to  say.” 

“  I  will  tell  you  the  story  straight  from  first 
to  last,”  said  Ellen,  “and  will  be  guided  im- 

Clicitly  by  the  advice  which  you  may  give  me ; 

ut  fiiiwt  I  must  make  a  short  —  a  very  short 
preface.  I  nii'd  not  say  that  what  I  am  aliout  to 
tell  you  is  strictly  confidential — that  you  will 
glean  yourself  as- 1  proix'cd.  All  I  want  to  say 
is,  that  in  considering  the  advice  yon  give  me, 
vou  must  recolli'ct  that  my  sole  motive  in  com¬ 
ing  to  you  is  to  get  you  to  devise  now  the  inno¬ 
cent  shall  escape,  not  how  the  guiltv  shall  lx? 
punished.  More  than  that,  I  would  say,  how 
the  guilty  shall  not  merely  not  lie  puin.-hetl, 
but  how  all  chances  of  anv  idejv  that  he  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  crime  sliall  be  averted  from 
him.  You  understand  me '!  ” 

“  Perfectly,”  said  .Jack  Durston,  with  a  quiet 
look  of  intelligence.  “  Now  proceed.” 

Then  Ellen  told  the  story  us  she  knew  it, 
from  first  to  last,  not  merely  avoiding  no  fact, 
hut  .sollenlng  no  detail.  How  the  treasure  had 
been  robbed  by  Bradstock  and  another  mun. 
How  that  ilr.  Scorricr,  the  gentleman  to  whom 
I  was  then  cngagiil,  and  whose  marriage  with 
me  was  just  now  immediately  to  take  place, 
hud  met  the  convict  at  an  inn,  where  the  en¬ 
counter  luad  ensued  which  resulted  in  Brad- 
stock’s  death,  niter  having  revealed  the  secret 
of  the  hiding-idacc  of  the  treasure.  How  Mr. 
Scorricr  had  U'cn  out  to  Australia,  and  alter 
being  nearly  mined,  had  returned  with  a  for¬ 
tune,  and  this  story  of  its  aciiuisiiion.  How 
Mrs.  BradstiK'k  hail  bet'n  accused  of  having  re- 
movi'd  the  hidden  treasure,  and  niqiropriatcd  it 
to  her  own  use.  And  bow,  in  his  agony  of  re- 
moree,  Frank  Scorricr  hail  conlessi'il  to  his  be- 
trothi'd  that  this  removal  and  appropriation 
had  been  his  own  act. 

All  this  Ellen  conveyed  in  plain  and  simple 
language  to  Jack  Durston. 

She  was  very  pale  throughout;  and  as  she 
touched  upon  those  passages  in  which  Frank 
was  concerned,  her  voice  shook,  and  her  apta- 
tion  betraved  itself  in  a  nen'ous  motion  of  her 
hands.  But  she  never  hesitated  nor  shrunk 
from  the  disclosure  of  all  the  facts ;  :ind  when 
she  had  finished  her  narration,  she  said,  most 
calmly,  “  That  is  the  storv,  os  shortly  os  I  can 
tell  it,  Mr.  Durston.  I  )iope  vou  have  beiai 
able  to  follow  me.  Of  course,  1  do  not  expect 
an  answer  in  a  minute,  but  I  have  come  to  ask 
you  what  is  to  be  done  ?  ” 

“I  can  almost  give  you  an  answer  in  a 
minute.  Miss  Wynne,”  said  Jack.  “  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  this  woman.  Brad- 
stock,  properly  defended  before  the  magistrates’ 
meeting,  which,  you  say,  comes  off  imme¬ 
diately.” 

"  On  Friday,”  said  Ellen. 

“  Friday,”  echoed  Jack ;  “  and  this  is  Tues¬ 
day  1  By  Jove,  that’s  sharp  work ;  there’s  not 
much  time  to  lie  lost.” 

“I  sec  there  is  not,”  said  Ellen ;  “but  you 
will  do  it  for  me,  won’t  you,  Mr.  Durston  1  ” 

“  I  w  ill  do  any  thing  on  earth  for  vou.  Miss 
Wynne ;  but  if  X  were  to  undertake  tiiis  case,  I 
should  not  bo  of  the  smallest  assistance  to  you ; 
on  the  contranr,  merely  a  useless  encumbrance. 
It  does  not  belong  to  the  branch  of  law  which  I 
practise ;  and,  even  if  it  did,  it  is  necessary  that 
somebody  of  far  greater  weight  than  myself — 
some  lender  of  tho  Bar— should  go  down,  to 
make  sure  of  bothering  the  magistrates,  and 
securing  the  dismissal  of  the  charge.  I  have 
it!”  cried  Jack,  after  an  instant’s  thought. 
“  Barnstaple  is  our  man !” 

“  And  who  is  he  1  ”  asked  Ellen. 

“A  Q.C.,”  said  .Jack;  “the  best  fellow  in 
the  world ;  the  cleverest,  and  most  eccentric. 
The  attorneys  fight  on  the  staircase  to  get  pos¬ 
session  of  him ;  and  special  retainers  arc  as 
common  to  him  os  briefs  to  men  of  ordinary 
practice;  but  his  fees  are  enormous,  and” — 
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“  Ho  sliall  have  what  fee  he  likes  to  ask  in 
this  case,”  said  Ellen. 

“Money  would  mil  tempt  liiiii  in  this  case. 
Miss  Wynne,”  -  lid  Jack,  with  a  smile.  “Wo 
could  not  gel  Barnstaple  down  to  Cornwall 
merely  to  ail, ml  a  mugistrates’ meeting ;  but 
he  may  lx-  piipied  with  tho  special  circuiu- 
siKiices  111  ilic  case;  tickled  with  the  novelty  of 
the  iiliu  ,  '  'cw  the  horror  of  the  magistrates  at 
his  presence  rcproseiitcd  to  him  in  a  liiiiicriins 
light;  and  above  all  —  and  yon  will  excuse  mv 
saying  so  —  inive  it  made  apparent  to  him,  that, 
in  undertaking  the  defence,  he  is  obliging  a 
very  pretty  young  lady.” 

“  And  do  you  think  that  these  blandishes 
will  have  the  reipiisitc  effect'?”  askid  Ellen. 

“  1  am  pivtty  nearly  sure  that  the  last  one 
will,”  said  Durston.  “  He  is  one  of  my  kind¬ 
est  and  Ix'.st  friends,  and  will  do  much  tor  mo; 
but  he  is  a  gentleman,  we  must  reco.lect;  ami 
it  will  Ix'  necessary  for  us  to  tell  him  the  story 
in  its  ciltirctv,  oinitiing  nothing;  not  merely 
that  he  must  Le  in  jiossession  of  the  facts  in  his 
argument,  but  that  we  must  win  him  over  to 
onr  side  by  showing  him  how  we  trust  to  him. 
Do  vou  agree  to  this  1  ” 

“If  you  advise  it,  I  do.” 

“  Then  if  you  will,  in  addition,  allow  me  to 
promise  an  immediate  introduction  to  vou,  I 
nave  no  doubt  of  our  success.  He  lives  fn  this 
block  of  buildings  —  in  this  house,  indeed,  in 
the  ground  chambers  on  the  first  floor,  whireas, 
vou  SCI',  I  ani  a  denizen  of  the  sky-parlors. 
If  vou  can  amuse  yourself  with  the  newspaper 
while  1  am  away*  for  five  niinutes,  I  w  ill  roii 
down  and  see  him,  and  quickly  bring  you  the 
result  of  mv  interview.” 

Ellep  smiled  assent,  and  .Jack  Durston  hnr- 
ricsl  down  the  staircase,  to  see  Mr.  Barnstaiile, 
Q.C. 


ClIAl’TEU  XLIII. 

Mr.  Barnstaple,  Q.C.,  had  very  handsome 
chamlxirs.  Not  that  vou  would  have  Ix'eii  able 
to  have  judged  that  from  the  first  appearances 
which  met  your  eye;  lor  on  the  ojxning  of 
the  door,  all’  that  was  to  lx*  seen  was  a  small, 
siiuare,  naknl  room,  fniiiishcd  only  with  a 
desk,  which  siood  in  the  corner,  aud  a  boy 
who  sat  on  a  stool  by  it. 

The  bov’s  occupation  was  to  open  the  door, 
and  tell  lies  alxiut  his  master  to  strangers  who 
had  not  the  right  of  entnv;  to  cut  his  initials, 
large  and  dec]),  on  the  flat  lid  of  a  locker, 
which  formed  the  window-seat,  and  which  was 
full  of  emj)ty  soda-water  bottles ;  atid  to  leam 
by  heart  all’  the  jioetry  contained  in  “  Blobb’s 
Own  Stunning  Songster,”  a  limp  penny  book, 
with  the  portrait  of  the  great  Blobb  on  the 
cover.  Passing  through  this  apartment,  you 
came  to  two  doors,  ojxning  right  and  left.  In 
the  room  on  the  nght  sat  Mr.  Barnstaple’s 
clerk,  who  had  Ixxn  with  his  master  for  many 
years,  growing  as  he  grow,  and  progressing  as 
he  progressi'd,  when  Mr.  Barnstaple  was  a  very 
struggling,  hopeliss  young  man,  earning  about 
thirty  {xmnds  a  year,  before  he  made  his  groat 
cowyi  in  defending  the  gentleman  who,  after  a 
slight  dilliculty  with  his  wife,  knocked  her  on 
the  head,  and  di'spatched  her  body  in  small 
parcels  to  different  places  in  the  metropolis 
per  Delivery  Company.  Mr.  Libby  was  a 
struggling  young  man,  on  eighticn  shillings 
a  week  irri'gularly  paid.  But  when  business 
came  in,  aud  attonievs  vied  with  each  other 
for  the  possession  of  hir.  Barnstaple,  the  favor¬ 
ite  rising  banister  did  not  forget  the  friend  that 
had  stuck  to  him  and  served  liini  in  his  adver¬ 
sity.  Consequently  Mr.  Libby  was  now  a  man 
well  before  the  world,  with  money  in  the  bank, 
and  a  house  in  Bernard  Street,  Kiissell  Square, 
where  his  occasional  Sunday  dinner-parties,  in 
term  lime,  were  spoken  of  by  Binkes,  the  bar- 
Ix'r,  in  Gray’s  Inn  Lane, — who,  disguised  as  a 
waiter,  attendeil  at  these  festivities,  —  as  “  some¬ 
thing  stunning.”  And  he  was  petted  and  made 
much  of  hy  attorneys’  clerks,  and  attorneys 
themselves,  who  knew  perfectly  well  that 
through  him  lay  their  only  way  of  getting  at 
his  prini  ipal. 

Jack  Durston  rang  the  bell,  aud,  passing  by 
the  boy,  who  received  him  with  a  grin  of  rec¬ 
ognition,  walked  straight  into  Mr.  Libby’s 
room.  Sedate,  jilump,  neatly  dicssixl  in  glossy 
broadcloth,  Mr.  Libby,  looking  like  a  well-to- 
do  raven,  such  ns  had  listened  to  the  confabu¬ 
lation  of  Mr.  Peiitwcazlc  and  Grogram  in  the 
Exeter  Cathedral  yard,  sat  behind  a  leathcni- 
covered  writing-table,  piled  up  on  each  side 
with  a  vast  number  of  briefs  and  tape-tied 
documents. 

Good  living  and  lack  of  exercise  had  made 
Mr.  Libby  stout.  He  had  a  double  chin,  which 
a  vice-chancellor  would  have  envied ;  and  bright, 
meiTy  little  black  eyes,  which  glowed  like  coals 
in  his  broad  expanse  of  white  face;  a  pendulous 
under-lip,  and  short,  stumpy,  iron-^ay  hair. 
His  short,  fat  little  fingers,  and  broad,  fat  little 
hands,  were  playing  with  his  heavy  gold  watch- 
chdn  as  he  glanced  down  the  diaiy  in  front  of 
him,  and  inwardly  reckoning  his  cniefitain’s  en¬ 
gagements  for  the  week,  and  the  amount  of 
fees  whi-h  they  represented. 

“  Ah,  Mr.  Dnrstan  1  ”  he  said,  looking  np  as 
he  heard  Jack’s  Ibotfall ;  “  and  how  do  you  do, 
sir'?  —  and  two  is  nine,  and  three  is  eight  — 
(one  minute,  sir,  if  you  please),  and  nnnght  is 
iinught,  nii'l  two  i.s  twelve — twelve,  nviii, 
eight.  And  how  arc  you,  Mr.  Durston  ?  ” 
pushing  the  book  away  from  before  him,  and 
looking  up  with  a  jolly  smile ;  “  and  what  can 
we  do  for  you,  sir?” 
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“  Ay,  ay,  Libl)y,”  said  .Tack,  i)lca<ant;y. 

“  What  can  you  do  for  me  1  Give  uie  a  ijiiich 
of  sniilf.” 

“  With  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  sir,”  saiil  Mr. 
Libby,  produein;;  from  his  coat-tail  pocket  a 
heavy  {told  snulf-l>ox,  a  te.stimonial  from  a  dis- 
tiu;;ui'hed  for;;er,  and  handin;r  it  to  .lack,  who 
took  a  pinch  in  his  tin:;crs,  and  avail  si  him  < 'If 
of  the  earliest  opimrtunity  of  dropiiiii;;  it  un¬ 
der  the  table. 

“And  what  next,  sir?  Yon  arc  with  us 
next  week,  I  sr-,  in  a  compensation  ciise  and  a 
theatrical  matter.  Is  it  altont  cither  of  them 
tliat  you  have  come  ?  ” 

“  So,”  said  .Jack  ;  “  neither,  Libby.”  Tlvu 
he  paused,  and  {tointiii!;  to  th'!  door  on  the  o|)- 
posite  side  of  the  lauding,  saitl,  interrogative!  v, 
“In?” 

“  Well,”  said  Mr.  Libby,  slowly,  “  he  is ;  but 
I  don’t  know  that  he’s  to  Ite  seen.” 

“  Hard  at  work  ?  ”  asktsl  Jack. 

“  Well,  yes,”  said  Mr.  Libby,  still  more 
slowly  ;  “  he  is.” 

“  I  want  to  say  two  words  to  him,  Libby,  and 
that’s  the  fact,”  said  .Tack. 

“  Must  see  him,  indeed  ?  ” 

“  And  look  to  you,  to  manage  it  for  me. 
Not  a  consultation,  tih  ?  ” 

“  Well,”  said  Mr.  Libby,  with  a  fat  smile 
slightly  playing  over  his  features,  “  if  you 
asked  me,  1  should  say  it  was ”  And  the 
clerk  looked  up  at  his  companion  with  what, 
in  any  le-ss  respectable  man,  would  have  been 
considered  a  wink;  and  pulling  forward  the  tails 
of  his  black  coat,  spread  them  out  to  represent  a 
skirt. 

“  Oh !  ”  said  .Tack,  “  that’s  it,  is  it  ?  Th'm 
most  likely  he  will  l>e  glitd  of  an  interruption.” 

“  I  shouldn’t  wonder,”  said  Mr.  Libby,  “  for 
what  I  know  of  the  party,  or  I  shouldn’t  have 
told  von.” 

“  Can’t  yon  say  the  Chief  Baron  wants  to 
speak  to  him  ?  ”  asked  .Tack. 

“  I  could,”  saiil  Mr.  I.,ibhy ;  “  but  the  probabili¬ 
ty  is,  he  would  stvy  the  Chief  Baron  may  go  and 
lie  damned !  It  will  be  better  to  tell  him  the 
truth,  and  say  you  are  here.” 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Libby  pulled  up  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  an  India-rubber  tnl).’,  wliieli  hung  on  a 
nook  at  the  side  of  his  writing-table,  and  blew 
it,  immediately  ap])lying  his  ear  to  the  oritice. 

'riierc  was  a  muttered  jiarley  through  the 
tube,  and  then  the  clerk  said,  “  lie  will  see  you, 
Mr.  Durston  ;  you  arc  to  go  in  at  once !  You 
will  excuse  my  showing  you  through  ?  I  am 
not  n  particular  man  myself;  but  I  put  myself 
forward  in  these  eases  as  little  as  jKissible. 
Mrs.  Lib!)y  don’t  like  it;  and,  as  a  family 
man,  I  am  bound  to  allow  that  there  is  some 
truth  in  the  objections  which  she  advances.” 

“I  comprehend,  my  dear  Libby  —  I  compre¬ 
hend  you  perfectly;  and,  believe  me,  1  fully 
agree  with  airs.  libby,  and  think  that  the  feel¬ 
ing  is  one  that  does  her  credit.” 

And  .Tack  nodded  in  a  friendly  manner  to 
the  clerk,  and  cros^ing  the  jMVssage,  oi)cncd  the 
door  of  the  ot)pojite  apartment. 

The  first  thing  tluat  he  saw  was  Mr.  Barn- 
stajile  in  the  iict  of  closing  a  door  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room,  through  which  be  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  vanishing  skirt  of  a  silk  dress, 
to  the  wearer  of  which  it  was  probable  Mr. 
Barnstaple’s  wonls,  “  Goo.l-by  —  the  stage 
door  at  ten !  ”  were  also  applied. 

Then,  when  the  door  was  finally  closed,  he 
turned  round  and  greeted  his  friend. 

Mr,  Bamstai>le,  Q.C.,  w.as  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  most  popular  mcmlx<rs  of  the 
bar.  Hj  had  a  capital  memory,  tcl.ing  man¬ 
ner,  and  an  extraordinary  amount  of  ossurailce, 
not  displayed  in  what  is  technically  known  as 
“  bounce,’'  but  rather  taking  the  more  amiable 
form  of  determination.  Where  other  lawyers 
would  bully  a  refractory  witness  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  08  almost  to  call  for  the  interference  of  the 
bench,  Mr.  Barnstaple,  in  the  most  co.axing 
tones,  would,  like  a  legal  Will-o’-the-Wisp,  lead 
the  unfortunate  man  on  fi'om  tpiagmirc  to 
quagmire,  and  when  he  had  covereil  himself 
with  every  possible  sort  of  moral  dirt,  Mr. 
Barnstaple  would  pounce  down  ujion  him,  and 
rend  him  to  pieces. 

He  graduated  at  the  Old  Bailev,  where,  in¬ 
deed,  his  firjt  successes  were  ofitained,  and 
where  he  first  attracted  attention.  But  West¬ 
minster  Hall  speedily  oiKiietl  her  arms  to  so 
distinguished  a  son,  and  ho  now  very  seldom 
ap|icarcd  on  the  scene  of  bus  former  triumphs; 
and  never,  indeed,  unless  he  was  specially  re¬ 
tained  at  a  very  heavy  Iw.  That  in  a  great 
case  he  was  an  absolute  iu«essity  w.as  every¬ 
day  apparent.  Had  an  unfortunate  young 
gentleman  fallen  into  the  hands  of  titletl  sharp¬ 
ers, —  and,  oddly  enough,  there  are  such  things 
oxtant,  —  and  had  his  iaiidly  attorn'-y  succcedetl 
in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Barnsta]>le,  that 
gentleman  would  not  attend  at  the  jiolicc  court, 
where  the  prosecutor  would  lie  represented  by 
Mr.  Netherton  WhitBe,  Mr.  Barnstaple’s  favor¬ 
ite  junior,  who,  in  a  style  modelled  on  that  of 
his  famous  chief,  would  admirably  conduct  the 
ca.s*'  before  the  magistrate ;  but  at  the  time  of 
the  trial,  Mr.  Barnstaple  would  be  found  dilat¬ 
ing  ou  the  youth  ana  innocence  of  his  client, 
and  apostr^hizing  in  glowing  language  the 
depravity  or  the  defendants,  whose  conduct,  ho 
would  remark,  had  not  merely  brought  them 
into  the  perilous  position  in  which  they  tlr  n 
stood,  but  had  seriously  tended  to  throw  a  slur 
and  a  smurch  upon  that  higher  order  of  society 
of  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  they  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  belonging. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Messrs.  Moss  and 
Moss,  the  well-known  solicitors  of  Thavies’  Inn, 


and  who  apiK-ared  for  th"  defendants,  h.ad  b  •en 
betbrehand  in  securing  Mr.  Barnstaple’s  .services,  , 
—  and  you  >  ould  buve  to  get  np  very  early  in 
the  morning  to  be  beforehand  with  Messr.s. 
Moss  and  Mo.ss,  —  the  ei.iin'‘nt  after 

having  conducti'd  the  ex-iniinalioii  of  th"  youth¬ 
ful  prosecutor  so  searehingly  as  to  have  turned 
that  verd.mt  youth  in-i.L-out,  as  i  wev,  would, 
in  th"  first  place,  be  extremely  humoroii.s  lus  to 
the  ridiculons  figure  which  the  prosecutor  had 
cut,  and  then  extremely  indignant  as  to  his 
having  dared  toapix^iil  to  justice  at  all  for  what 
was  simitly  the  result  of  his  own  imjirudetice 
and  inexiicrieuee. 

Mr.  B.trnstaplc  would  isdnt  out  that  every 
thing  connected  with  the  so-called  gambling 
transaction  was  open  and  aliove-lioanl.  and  with 
a  dexterous  appeal  to  the  jury ;  —  “  And  I  have 
yet  to  learn,  gentlemen,  that  this  gentleman, 
that  this  young  man  who  has  appeared  lielbre 
you.  hits  any  thing  about  him,  either  by  his 
family  or  hiscontiections,  fr.nn  whii-h  he  should 
expect  immunity  from  these  vicissitudes  which 
attetid  all  those  who  ctigage  iti  games  of  chance ! 
Why,  gctitleincn,  you,  us  men  of  the  world,  men 
accustomed  to  spend  the  evenings  with  your 
fami.ies  or  at  your  clubs,  to  take  a  Imnd  at 
whist,  or  to  join  in  any  other  pleasant  round 
game  which  softens  the  .asperities  of  dull  life, 
and  affords  that  light  amus.enent  necessary  after 
the  severe  routid  of  lalior  in  which  you  and  I 
and  all  of  us  engag  ■,  —  you  wonhl  feel  that  the 
whole  jileasure  of  the  transaction  were  lost,  if 
the  result  of  the  encottnter  were  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion.  And  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  my 
learned  friend  now  sitting  by  iii",  and  whose 
skill  as  a  whist-jil.ayer  I  may  confidentially  tell 
yon,  gentlemen,  is  of  the  very  first  force,  has 
yet  shown  ns  that  any  thing  more  than  a  fair 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  weak,  vacillating, 
and  conceited  youth  whom  he  represents  as  the 
gentleman  now  appeasing  as  the  plaintid’.” 

In  divoree  cases  he  had  no  equal ;  in  railway 
accidents,  no  matter  for  which  side  he  appeared, 
ho  was  without  a  rival ;  and  in  cases  of  breach 
of  promi.se,  there  was  no  one  who  could  r.'ad 
the  ridiculous  love-letters  on  cither  side  with 
so  much  humor  and  etiect. 

In  person,  Mr.  Barnstaple  was  short  and 
stout,  bald-headed,  hazel-eyed,  gray-whiskered, 
soberly  drcsstsl,  and  always  carrying  a  double 
eye-glass,  in  the  manipulation  of  which  he  was 
exceedingly  hapjiy,  and  with  which  he  made 
some  of  the  greatest  pantomimic  jioints  to  the 
jury. 

“  Ah,  ha !  ”  said  .Lack,  as  the  great  man 
closed  the  door  and  turned  round  to  him ; 
“  have  I  interrupted  you  in  a  delicate  matter  ? 
Mademoiselle  Wiggins  with  you  in  this  case. 
8|)ecdy  consultation  is  prayed.  Is  that  the  sort 
of  thing  ?  ” 

“No  interruption,  ray  dear  .Tack,”  said  Mr. 
Barnstaple.  “  Gn  the  contrary,  glad  yon  have 
come.  1  have  so  many  of  the.se  cases  on  hand, 
that  I  really  feel  it  imjKissible  to  attend  to  them, 
and  wish  you  would  hold  the  junior  brief.” 

“  Not  1,”  said  Jack,  laughing  ;  “  it  is  not  in 
my  line.  Besides,  the  junior  coniuscl  is  only 
expected  to  0|)cn  the  proceedings,  and  seldom 
allowed  to  address  the  jury.  Have  you  got  five 
minutes?  I  want  the  advice  of  a  thoroughly 
clear-headed  man  of  the  world,  who  has  a 
knowledge  of  the  law,  and  so  I  came  to  you.” 

“  8it  down,  my  dear  Jack,”  said  Mr.  Barn¬ 
staple,  throwing  him.selt  into  an  ea.sy-chair. 
“Yon  are  uncommonly  good;  bat  there  are 
many  others  who  would  answer  that  descrip¬ 
tion.” 

“Perhaps  so,”  said  Jack;  “but  my  man 
must  lie  a  gentleman,  as  the  matter  which  I 
am  about  to  lay  before  him  is  a  very  d.dicate 
one,  and  there  are  not  so  many  of  those.” 

“  You  flatter  me  immensely  my  dear  fellow,” 
said  Mr.  Barnstaple,  much  delighted.  “  Any 
advice  I  can  give  you,  you  shall  have,  with  the 
greatest  of  pleasure.  Now  go  on ;  state  your 
case.” 

“  I  will,  and  shortly.  A  young  lady  ”  — 

“  Ah,  you  rascal  I  ”  interrupt  d  Mr.  Barn¬ 
staple,  leaning  forward,  and  ]>okiug  at  him  with 
the  double  eye-glass. 

“  No,”  said  Jack ;  “  not  at  all.  I  said  a 
young  lad  V,  and  I  may  as  well  make  the  case 
jKTfis'tly  clear  to  you.  When  I  tell  you  that 
though  I  admire  and  res])ect  her  in  the  highest 
degree,  she  never  can  be  any  thing  to  m.;  beyond 
a  friend,  I  have  jiroved  tluu,  Barnstaple;  and, 
therefore,  sjieak  with  certainty.” 

“  No:  the  young  lady  about  whom  your  dear 
old  father  sjioke  to  me  when  I  was  last  down 
shooting  with  vou  ?  ”  said  Barnstaple. 

“  The  same.'’ 

“  I  Iwg  vou  a  thousand  pardons.  Jack !  I 
had  no  notion  ”  — 

“  All  right ;  now  I’ll  go  on.  This  young 
lady’s  lover  —  her  allianced  husband,  indei'd  — 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances  not  necessary 
to  recapitulate  here,  ri'Ceived  information  from 
a  convict  of  the  place  of  deposit  of  a  very  largo 
sum  of  stolen  money.  After  allowing  several 
months  to  elapse,  tfie  lover,  whom  we  will  call 
A,  yielded  to  tho  temptation,  recovered  tho 
stolen  property,  and  kept  it.” 

“  Exactly  1  ’’  said  Mr.  Barnstaple,  nodding 
his  lead  slowly.  “  That  was  just  what  any  one 
might  htive  anticipated.” 

“  In  the  menniini  ',  the  only  other  man  im- 
jdieated  in  tli  >  robbery,  also  a  convict,  divulged 
the  hiding-place  of  the  treasure  to  another 
person,  whom  we  will  call  B.  B  went  and 
made  search  for  it,  and  found  it  gone ;  liecame 
excessively  indignant,  cast  aliont  to  see  who 
could  have  taken  it,  and  settled  his  suspicion  on 
the  widow  of  the  tirst  convict  —  thi‘  man  who 


had  told  A  —  who  happened  oddly  enough  to 
be  living  near  the  siiot.’^ 

“  Yes,”  said  Mr.  Barnstaple.  “  I  compre- 
hnd." 

“  He  immediately  went  and  swore  an  infor¬ 
mation  against  her,  and  she  is  to  Iw  brought 
liefbre  the  county  magistrates  the  day  after  to¬ 
morrow.” 

Mr.  Bani>taj>le  emitted  a  long  whistle. 

“  When  A,  who  had  lieeii  absent  from  the 
neighliorhood  fbr  some  time,  discovered  wliat 
had  taken  place,  he  was  racked  with  remorse, 
and  confessed  his  ilelinqiieney  to  the  young 
lady,  who,  lielieving  rightly  enough  that  she 
could  d  'p.'ud  on  my  friendship,  has  confided 
to  me  the  story,  and  asked  my  advice.  I,  in 
my  turn,  confide  it  to  you,  and  ask  yours. 
What  is  to  lie  done  ?  ” 

“  Now  this,”  said  Mr.  Barnstaple,  playing 
with  his  double  eye-glass,  “is  one  of  those 
cxtivmely  awkward  cases  brought  about  by  that 
extremely  ridiculous  agency  of  ‘  conscience.' 
Why  couldn’t  A  let  it  alone?  I  don’t  mean 
the  money  —  it  was  bi'tter  he  should  take  it ; 
but  the  di.sclosure.  What  on  earth  is  he  the 
Iwtter  for  having  told  this  young  lady  about 
it  ?  He  has  brought  you  all  into  a  confounded 
hobble,  and  has  not  done  any  good  to  any 
body.” 

“  But  the  woman  who  is  accused,  Barnstaple; 
—  what  aliout  her  ?  ” 

“  Mv  dear  fellow,  it  would  have  lieen  easy 
enough  to  get  the  woni.an  who  is  accused  out  of 
any  mess  of  which  she  might  have  been  put  by 
a  pack  of  jackass  county  magistrates  and  their 
horribly  conceited  clerks.  It’s  an  awkward 
business  as  it  stands ;  but,  of  course,  the  first 
thing  to  Iw  done  is  to  get  the  woman  released. 
Now  th  ‘  way  to  do  that,”  said  Mr.  Barnstaple, 
rising  from  ids  chair,  and  walking  np  and  down 
the  room,  “  is  to  get  a  man  of  first-rate  standing 
in  the  profes-ion  to  run  down  there,  and  apix-ar 
before  tho  magistrates  on  her  behalf.  The 
appearance  of  a  leading  London  man  in  such  a 
case  would  knock  the  learned  Solons  into  a 
cocked  hat.  They  wouldn’t  know  a  here  they 
were ;  and  any  man  of  the  position  which  I 
speak  of,  with  his  ponses  about  him,  would  be 
able  to  carry  the  woman  olf  in  triumph.  I  tell 
you  who  would  be  the  verv  man  —  Jowle !  ” 

“  What,  the  Sergeant  ?  ’’ 

“  Yes,”  said  Barnstaple.  “  Clear-headed, 
quiet,  and  eminently  i-esjicctable ;  and  there  is 
no  man  I  so  much  dislike  to  have  against  me  as 
Jowle.” 

“  He  is  scarcely  light  enough  in  hand  for  this 
matter,  1  think,”  said  Jack.  “  I  was  thinking 
of  some  one  else.” 

“  Who  is  that  ?  ” 

“  Mr.  Barnstaple,  Q.C. !  ” 

“  Thinking  of  me  !  ”  cried  Mr.  Barnstaple, 
throwing  up  his  double  eye-glass  into  the  air, 
and  laughing  heartily.  “  -My  d":ir  Jack,  that’s 
exc  dlent !  The  idea  of  my  going  down  hun- 
dre  Is  of  miles,  and  appearing  liofore  a  Umeh  of 
mag  is  rates,  when  I  htive  .-o  much  work  on 
hand  hat  I  scarcely  know  which  way  to  turn, 
and  so  many  other  engagements  that  —  Well, 
no  raat'er;  the  thing  is  im|)osrible,  my  dear 
Jack,  —  it  could  not  b  t  done.” 

“  It  would  be  a  great  favor,  I  know,”  stiid 
Jue.v  Hurston  ;  “and  there  is  no  one  else  in  the 
world,  not  even  my  own  father,  for  whom  I 
would  a.sk  it;  but  I  do  ask  it  for  Miss  Wynne, 
and  I  was  in  hopes  you  would  not  refuse  m.‘.” 

“  My  dear  -Lick,”  said  Mr.  Barnstaple, 
quietly,  “  I  wou:d  do  anv  thing  1  could  for  you, 
or  for'the  young  lady,  Imt  tliis  is  impossible. 
Don’t  let  us  reler  to  it  again.” 

“  All  right,”  said  Jack,  quietly.  “  Now 
what  steps  do  you  advise  Udiig  taken  alter  the 
woman  is  released,  supposing  the  Sergeant  is 
secured  ?  ” 

“  Well,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  ”  — 

“  Stay,”  said  Jack,  interrupting;  “it  will  be 
much  better  that  Miss  Wynne  should  hear  these 
instructiotis  from  you  first  hand,  and  not 
through  my  rejictitioii  of  them.  She  is  in  my 
room,  and  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  bring 
her  down  bore,  atid  introduce  her  to  you.” 

“  Too  delighted,  I  am  sure,”  said  Mr.  Bum- 
staple,  jumping  up  at  once;  “nothing  will 
give  me  greater  pleasure.  Go  and  fetch  her. 
Jack,  and  we  will  go  through  the  whole  thing 
at  once.” 

While  his  friend  was  gone,  Mr.  Barnstaple 
rushed  into  his  dressing-rootii,  brushed  his  hair, 
and  changed  his  dressiiig-gowti  for  a  black 
frock  coat.  Returning  to  his  sitting-vootn,  ho 
took  a  yellow-coveretl  French  novel  which  was 
ou  his  table,  and  bid  it  under  his  .sofa-pillow, 
replacing  it  by  “  Arobbold’s  Practice,”  and  was 
all  ready  for*  inspection  by  the  time  Jack  re¬ 
turned  with  Ellen. 

Mr.  Barnstaple,  like  all  other  men  of  the 
world,  had  a  di.Terent  manner  for  dilferent  peo¬ 
ple,  more  especially  for  women.  Amongst  the 
ladies  of  the  ballet,  with  whom  his  acquain¬ 
tance  was  extensive,  his  manner  was  familiar 
and  endearing ;  calling  them  hy  their  Christian 
names,  and  touching  their  hair  or  rapping  their 
shoulders  with  engaging  ease.  To  the  wives 
of  his  brother  barristers,  of  attorneys,  or  of 
those  provincial  magnates  with  whom  he  w;uj 
b."Ouglit  into  contact,  he  was  generally  cither 
haughty  or  patronizing ;  leaving  his  good,  nat¬ 
ural  manner  for  the  ladies  of  a  somewhat 
higher  class  to  his  own,  amongst  whom  he  was 
always  welcome,  and  an  especial  favorite. 

Miss  Wynne  being  a  young  lady  from  the 
country,  had  to  lie  duly  impressed  with  his  con¬ 
sequence.  Mr.  Barnstaiilc  was  jirepared  to  re¬ 
ceive  her  with  manner  numlx-r  two.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  made  her  a  bow  when  she  entered  the 


rotmi,  and  placed  a  scat  for  her  with  stately 
courtesy. 

But  after  a  few  minutes’  conversation,  Mr. 
Barnstaple’s  manner  iiisiaisibly  clirri,.  He 
had  lorgotten  all  about  his  pride  and  his  pat¬ 
ronage.  He  found  himself  listening  attentively 
to  all  his  visitor  said,  wondering  at  its  good 
sense,  and  delighted  with  the  clear,  yet  soft 
voice  in  which  it  was  spoken.  He  found  liim- 
self  looking  into  his  visitor’s  eyes,  and  admir¬ 
ing  their  depth  and  tamestness;  and  as  he 
looked  and  listened,  he  wondered  yet  more  and 
more  at  Frank  Scorrier’s  ridiculons  confession, 
and  muttered  to  himself,  “What  an  idiot  he 
was  not  to  hold  his  tongue !  ” 

So  they  talked  and  talked ;  Mr.  Barn.staple 
becoming  so  interested  in  the  girl  then  sitting 
iK'fore  him,  os  to  make  her  the  subject  of  a 
little  mental  experiment,  and  gradually  to  lead 
her  on  to  express  her  views  on  all  points  con- 
ncctisl  with  the  subject  far  more  pointedly  and 
at  large  than  she  had  originally  intendnl,  or 
than  she  had  any  occasion  for  doing.  As  the 
barrister  listened  to  her,  all  his  assumiKl  frigid¬ 
ity  of  manner  melted  away.  He  spoke  only 
sullicicntly  to  give  her  the  cue  to  further 
expression,  but  sat  Imck  in  his  chair,  nursing 
his  leg  with  one  hand,  and  rubbing  his  hair 
with  the  other  —  a  pantomime  which,  if  Mr. 
Libby  had  been  present,  would  have  denoted 
that  his  chief  was  e.xhibiting  the  greatest 
gratification. 

At  length,  after  they  had  been  there  some 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Jack  Durston  said, 
“  Well,  Miss  Wynne,  I  ant  afraid  we  must  take 
up  Mr.  Barnstaple’s  time  no  longer,  knowing 
how  valuable  it  is.  By  the  way,  we  have  been 
so  occupied  in  settling  about  this  poor  woman, 
that  wc  have  never  thought  of  what  is  to  be 
done,  providenl  we  obtain  her  release.” 

“  We  can  talk  of  that  alterwards,”  said  Mr. 
Banistaple,  blushing  and  looking  a  little  odd. 

“  Afterwards  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  I  mean  after  the  magistrates’  exam¬ 
ination.” 

“  Well,  but  you  will  not  be  there.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Barnstaple,  “I  think  I 
shall.  You  need  not  go  round  to  Jowle !  The 
day  after  to-morrow,  didn’t  you  say  it  was  ?  I 
have  liccn  looking  through  my  note-book,  and 
find  I  can  get  olf  the  engagement ;  and,  in  fact, 
I  intend  to  see  to  this  matter  myself,  and  shall 
go  down  to-morrow  night. 


Curiosities  of  Life.  Lay  your  finger 
on  your  pulse,  and  know  that  at  every  stroke 
some  immortal  passes  to  his  Maker ;  some 
fcllow-bcing  crosses  the  river  of  death  ;  and  if 
we  think  of  it  we  may  well  wonder  that  it 
should  lie  so  long  U-fore  our  turn  come.J. 

ILilf  of  all  who  live  die  before  seventeen. 

Only  one  person  in  ten  thousand  lives  to  be 
one  hundred  years  old,  and  but  one  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  re-ai-hes  i-ixty. 

The  man-ied  live  longer  than  the  single. 

Tlnre  is  one  soldier  to  every  eight  jxTsons, 
and  out  of  every  thousand  born  only  niiiety- 
live  weddings  take  ])lace. 

If  yon  take  a  thousand  persons  who  have 


reached  seventy  years,  there  are  of 
Clergymen,  orators  and  public  speakers  .  43 

I'anners . 40 

Workmen . 33 

8oldiers  •••••••  3J 

Lawyers . 29 

I’rofcssors . 27 

Doctors  24 

These  statements  are  very  instructive.  Far¬ 


mers  and  workmen  do  not  arrive  at  good  old 
age  as  often  as  the  clergymen  and  others  who 
perform  no  niannal  lalior ;  but  this  is  owing  to 
the  neglect  of  the  laws  of  health,  inattention 
to  proper  habits  of  life  in  eating,  drinking, 
sleeping,  dress,  and  the  proper  care  of  them¬ 
selves  after  the  work  of  the  day  is  done.  These 
farmers  or  workmen  eat  a  heavy  supper  of  a 
summer’s  day  and  sit  around  the  doors  in  their 
shirtsleeves,  and  in  their  tired  condition  and 
Weakened  circulation,  are  easilv  chilled,  laving 
the  foundation  for  diarrhcea,  bilious  colic,  lung 
fever  or  consumption. 


Tiieke  are  a  good  many  anecdotes  concern¬ 
ing  Paul  de  Kock  flying  about  the  French 
pajicrs.  Jules  Janin  remembers  with  what 
avidity  as  a  boy  he  used  to  seize  hold  of  Paul 
de  Kock’s  latest  work,  and  hurry  off  to  some 
shady  retreat  to  gloat  over  it.  According  to 
Jules  Janin,  Paul  de  Kock,  who  was  the  son  of 
a  Dutchman,  died  of  grief  in  consequence  of 
the  Prussians  having  destroyeil  his  cottage  at 
Romainvillc.  Asked  a  short  time  before  his 
death  what  he  thought  of  the  situation,  he  re¬ 
plied,  “  My  triend,  I  never  meddle  with  politics. 
I  have  for  principle  that  a  good  government 
cannot  exist  because  men  are  not  worth  much ; 
and  that  good  soup  was  never  made  with  bad 
butter.”  The  deceased  novelist  bad  a  horror 
of  medical  men,  but  one  day  when  seriously  ill 
he  consented  to  see  a  doctor,  who  gave  him  a 
prescription,  and  called  the  next  morning  to 
ask  if  It  had  been  followed.  “  If  I’d  followed 
it,”  growled  Paul  de  Kock,  “  I  should  have 
broken  ray  neck.”  “  How  so  ?  ”  said  the  as¬ 
tonished  Esculapius.  “  Why,  I  flung  it  out  of 
the  window.” 


The  announcement  having  been  made  that 
the  Cotlins  arc  to  have  a  reunion  at  Nantucket, 
Mass.,  it  is  suggested  that  the  meeting  should 
take  place  in  the  eemeterj-. 
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TIIE  GREAT  FAIR  AT  ST.  LOUIS,  — A  VIEW  OF  THE  (iROUNDS. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


CoNVBRTixo  U.  S.  Five-Twexties.  — 

Mt'ssrs.  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  hare  issued  the  fol¬ 
low!^  financial  circular  relative  to  the  ^norol 
conditions  of  the  loan  market,  and  the  ex- 
chanj^in^  of  government  bonds  for  railroad 
aecnn'ties : 

Banking  House  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Septeml»er,  1871. 

The  signal  success  of  the  new  Five  Per  Cent 
Government  Loan  foreshadows  the  early  fund¬ 
ing  of  the  entire  Public  Debt  at  five  per  cent  or 
a  leas  rate,  and  indicates  that  the  average  rate  of 
interest  on  loanable  capital  in  this  country  will 
not  henceforward  be  much  above  six  j>er’  cent, 
the  tendency  being  to  an  equalization  of  rates 
between  America  and  £uro()e. 

In  view  of  these  fitets,  the  pres<‘nt  holders  of 
United  States  Five-Twenties  must  decide  wheth¬ 
er  it  is  not  best  to  make  at  once  such  a  change 
of  investment  as  will  enable  them  to  realize  ns 
profit,  or  add  to  their  capital,  the  present  aver- 
^  premium  of  fourteen  per  cent  on  Fivc- 
Twentiea,  while  at  the  same  time  largely  in¬ 
creasing  their  annual  income. 

Holders  of  Five-Twenties  of  the  issues  of 
1862  which,  under  the  recent  announcement  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  will  be  paid  off 
in  December  next,  have  special  and  imme<liate 
reason  to  consider  the  question  of  conversion, 
unless  they  wish  to  receive  coin  for  their  Five- 
Twenties,  or  exchange  them  at  par  for  bonds  of 
the  new  issue,  bearing  an  average  rate  of  four 
and  one-half  per  cent. 

To  all  holders  of  United  States  Securities 
who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  present 
most  favorable  tmportunity  for  making  the  sug¬ 
gested  change  of  investment,  wc  strongly  rec¬ 
ommend  Northern  Pacific  Seven-Thirties' (prin¬ 
cipal  and  interest  payable  in  gold)  now  selling 
at  par  in  currency.  The  results  already  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  nearly  three  hundred  miles  of  road,  and  the 
rapid  development  of  the  adjacent  country, 
have  established  the  permanency  and  success  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  enterprise,  and  created  a 
large  and  rapidly  increa.'<ing  demand  for  the 
first  mortgage  bonds  of  the  company.  With 
their  high  rate  of  interest,  ample  security,  and 
their  convertibility  into  the  lands  of  the  com¬ 
pany  at  ten  per  cent  premium,  they  constitute  a 
most  desirable  investment,  and  can  hardly  fail 
to  advance  considerably  aliovc  par  at  an  early 
dav. 

^’he  holder  of  a  $1000  Five-Twenty  bond 
who  exchanges  it  now  for  Northern  Pacifies, 
thereby  increases  his  principal  by  fourteen  per 
cent,  receiving  $1140  in  Northern  Paeifics  for 
$1000  in  Five-Twenties.  He  also  permanently 
increases  the  yearly  interest  income  on  his  in¬ 
vestment  more  than  thirty-eight  per  cent,  or 
from  $60.00  in  gold  to  $83.22  in  gold. 

Funds  invested  in  Five-Twenties  at  their 
present  premium,  vield  five  and  one-fourth  per 
cent  interest  in  gold,  or  five  and  nine-tenths  in 
currency.  Northern  Pacific  Seven-Thirties 
yield  seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent  in  gold, 
or  eight  and  one-fourth  in  curreney. 

These  most  unusual  opportunities  for  the 
profitable  conversion  of  Government  Bonds 
into  Corporate  Securities  of  undoubted  reliabil¬ 
ity  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  long  con¬ 
tinue.  The  increasing  abundance  of  loanable 
capital,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  almost 
certain  rise  in  value  of  all  desirable  railroad  mort¬ 
gages,  the  early  funding  of  the  residue  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Debt  at  lower  rates,  the  rapid  absorption  of 
Northern  Pacific  Seven-Thirties,  and  the  prob¬ 
able  early  substitution  of  a  six  per  cent  bond 
for  the  remainder  of  the  Northern  Pacific  loan, 
promise  very  soon  to  change  the  entire  aspect 
of  the  loan  market,  which  is  just  now  so  peculiar¬ 
ly  favorable  to  investors. 

This  state  of  things  suggests  prompt  action  on 
the  part  of  those  who  wish  to  exchange  securi¬ 
ties  in  time  to  profit  by  the  present  high  premi¬ 
um  on  Five-Twenties. 

Jay  Cooke  &  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Xew  York  and  Washington. 


—  Terre  Haute  calls  mothers-in-law  “col¬ 
lateral  relations.” 

—  The  potato  bug  throws  up  the  .sponge  in 
the  presence  of  a  Pennsylvania  fly  bearing  the 
name  thyridopterix  cphcma’riformis. 

—  A  shark  caught  off  Charleston  had  a  pair 
of  boots,  a  scalp,  two  cannon  balls,  and  a  pack¬ 
age  of  Sunday-school  tickets  in  his  stomach. 

—  The  season  for  sitting  on  circular  saws 
has  begun.  A  man  down  East  sat  on  one,  the 
other  day,  and  they  buried  both  of  him  in  the 
same  grave. 

—  A  negress,  speaking  of  one  of  her  chil¬ 
dren  who  was  lighter  colored  than  the  rest, 
said,  “  I  neblrer  could  licar  th.tt  brat,  ’  cause  be 
show  dirt  so  easy.” 

—  A  full-bearded  3-oung  grandfather  recently 
had  his  hirsute  appendage  shaved  off,  showing 
a  clean  face  for  the  first  time  in  a  number  of 
years.  At  the  dinner-table  his  little  grand¬ 
daughter  noticed  it,  “gazed  with  wondering 
eye,”  .and  finally  ejaculated:  “Grand lather, 
whose  head  you  got  on  ?  ” 

—  A  Scotch  minister  recently  to’.d  his  neigh¬ 
bor  that  he  spoke  two  hours  and  a  half  the 
Sunday  previous.  “  Why,  minister,  were  yon 
not  tired  to  death  ?  ”  asked  the  neighbor.  “Aw, 
nae,”  said  he,  “  I  was  as  fresh  as  a  rose ;  but  it 
would  have  done  your  heart  good  to  see  how 
tired  the  congregation  was.” 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


Sept.  20. 

Finasciai.. 

Lonoox.  — Consols,  93H;  U.  S.  6-'i0’s,  18t2493K;  do.  IS67. 
WH. 

New  Tork.-GoW.  II4V:  U.  .S.  T’s.  1881,  IISH;  S-lO’a 
mt.lli;  do.  1867,  113H. 

Commercial. 

Liverpool.  — Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9Hd.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  lls.  4d. 

New  York.  — Cotton,  middling  uplands,  20c.;  red  win¬ 
ter  w  lie.-it,  «I..YI  @  1.8i. 

Chicago  —  Spring  wlie.at,  $1,164  (No.  2). 

Sept.  21. 

Fix  ASCI  AL. 

Loxuox-.  — Consots,  934;  C.3.  J-.ifl’s,  1862, 934;  do.  1867, 

».'4. 

Paris.  —  Renies,  .wf.  .I7c. 

New  York.— tiol.l,  iiin;  U.  S.  e’s,  1881,  118K;  5-20’s, 
1862,  liiS;  do.  1867,  113K. 

Liverpool.  — Cotton,  middling  tipiands,  94d.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  lls.  4d. 

New  York.- Cotton,  middling  npland.s,  20c. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat.  $1..M  @  1..W. 

CniCAGO.  —  Spring  wheat,  $1,164  (No  2). 

I  Sept.  22. 

Fikascial. 

Loxdox.  — Consols,  92'4;  I'.S.  5-20’s,  1862, 93  X;  do.  1867, 
924. 

Paris.  —  Rentes,  Xf.  2.V:. 

New  York. -Gold,  1144;  U.  S.  6’s.  1881,  1184;  5-'20’.s, 
1862,  115;  do.  1867,  1134. 

Commercial. 

Liverpool.  — Cotton,  middling  uplands,  94d. 

New  YoRK.—Cutton,  middling  uplands,  194c.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  $1.M@  1..56. 

Chicago. —Spring  wheat,  $136  (No.  2). 

Sept.  23.  , 

Fisaxcial. 

LoXDOX.  —  Consols,  93;  I'.S.  5-'20’s  1862,  93;  dc.  1867, 

Frankfort,  —  U.  S.  .V20’s,  1862, 954. 

Paris.—  Rentes,  .564. 20c. 

New  York.  — Gold,  1154;  r.  S.  6’s,  1881,  1184;  5-'20’s, 
1862,  1154;  do.  1867,  1144. 

Commercial. 

Liverpool.  — Cotton,  mlildllng  uplands,  9'id. 

New  York.  — Cotton,  middling  uplands,  ly4c.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat.  $1..5a  ^8  L-56. 

Chicago.— Spring  wheat,  S1.16’4  (No.  2). 

Sept.  23. 

Fixaxcial. 

LoX'DOS.  —  Consols,  924;  l'..S.  5-20’s,  1862,  93;  do. 
1867,  814. 

Frankfort.-  C.  S.  5-'20's,  1862, 944. 

Paris.  —  Rentes,  .56f.  12e. 

New  YOKK.-Gold,  1144d  F.a.  6’s,  1881,  113.4;  5-'20's, 
1862,  1154;  do.  1867,  1144. 

Commercial. 

Liverpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  94d. 

New  York.  — Cotton,  miildling  I'.pl  iiid.t,  IPhc-ircd  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  pl.. 55  ft  1.57. 

Chicago.— Spring  wheat,  $1,174  (No.  2).  ’ 

Sept.  2(1. 

FiXAXClAL. 

LoSDOlt.  — Consols,  624;  C.S.  5--20’s,  1862,  93;  do.  1867, 
9*24. 

Paris.  —  Rentes,  d6f.  60c. 

New  yoKK.-Gold,  1144;  r.S.  6’s,  1881,  1184;  5-20’s. 
1862,  1154;  do.  1867,  1144. 

Commercial. 

Liverfool.  — Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9.4d.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  1  Is.  7d. 

New  York.— Cotton,  middling  uplands,  194c.;  red  winter 
wheat,  $1. -56  @  1.58. 

Chicago.— Spring  wheat,  $1,184  (No.  2). 


THE  BED  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

'  Nowhf.re  does  a  man  seek  for  more  case 
than  when  he  retires  wearitKl  to  his  hed-chamlH  r 
at  night,  and  endeavors  to  forget  his  troubles  in 
sleep.  It  is  not  astonishing,  then,  that  when  tve 
are  told  that  a  fertile  brain  has  discovered  some¬ 
thing  which  has  put  to  flight  all  the  horrors  of 
“  feathers,”  whilst  retaining  tlieir  yielding  soft¬ 
ness;  which,  by  a  little  manipulation,  can  lie 
made  to  suit  those  who  like  to  be  buried  in  down, 
as  well  as  those  whose  tastes  are  more  ascetic ; 
which,  in  fact,  invites  sweet  sleep  —  health v, 
refreshing,  luxurious ;  when  Ave  are  told  all  tins, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  we  hasten  to  make  the 
invention  of  this  benefactor  of  humanity  the 
success  it  dcscn’cs  to  be.  This  fortune  has 
attended  the  Woven  Wire  Mattress,  manutac- 
tured  at  Hartford,  Ct.,  a  full  description  of 
which  can  be  found  in  the  advertising  columns. 
First  ottered  to  the  public  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
it  has  been  at  once  bailerl  as  the  greatest  lioou 
to  the  sleepless,  the  wearv,  the  invalid,  and  the 
hard-worker,  which  iiiodern  science  has  produced. 
Many  of  the  leading  hospitals  have  already 
adopted  it  as  contributing  greatly  to  the  con¬ 
valescence  of  patients,  and  it  is  destined  unques¬ 
tionably  to  come  into  general  use.  The  demand 
has  now  become  so  great,  that,  although  the  com¬ 
pany  have  lately  increased  their  manufiictur- 
ing  facilities,  so  as  to  be  able  to  turn  out 
twenty  thousand  betls  a  year,  they  arc  barely 
able  to  keep  pace  Avitli  their  orders.  Let  the 
readers  of  tnis  paper  Avrite  to  the  Woa’cu  Wire 
Mattress  Co.,  at  Hartford,  Ct.,  for  further  infor¬ 
mation. 


Burnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts. —  The 
superiority  of  these  extracts  consists  in  their  jterfect 
purity  and  great  strength.  They  are  AA-arranted 
free  from  the  poisonous  oils  and  acids  which 
enter  into  the  comiiosition  of  many  of  the  tac- 
titions  fruit  flavors  noAV  in  the  market.  They 
are  not  only  true  to  their  names,  but  arc  pre¬ 
pared  from  fruits  of  the  best  quality,  and  arc  so 
nighly  concentrated  that  a  comparatively  small 
quantity  only  need  be  used. 

Joseph  Burnett  &  Co.,  Boston,  Manufac¬ 
turers  and  Proprietors.  For  sale  by  all  Grocers 
and  Druggists. 

To  Cure  A  Cough,  Cold  or  Sore  Throat, 
use  Broavn’s  Bronchial  Troches. 

Fact.s  for  the  Ladies.  Mr.  George  W. 
Nelson  (miiclniii.st),  Allegh.iny  Citj',  I’a.,  s.ays 
the  Wlireler  &  Wilson  Mnehinc  in  his  family 
has  Ik'cii  used  for  thirteen  years  Avithout  repairs ; 
and  he  Avill  Avarrant  it  for  ten  years  more,  and 
that  any  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Machine  will  serve 
a  family  for  a  lifetime;  an  important  fact,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  girls  who  make  their  living  by  the 
needle. 


rP**  .4i>i>Iic*aliuns  fOr  .4(1  verlislnK  Contracts 
In  Kveut  .Satiruat,  The  .Atlantic  MuMriiLT,  The 
N'oRrn  American  Review,  and  Opr  Yopno  Folks, 
except  in  New  A’nrk  City  sliuuld  be  addressed  to  OKO, 
W.  C.\RK,  124  Trcinont  Street,  Uustun.  In  New  York 
City  appllcutUins  should  be  nnulc  to  LE  GRAND 
liENEUICT,  No.  37  Park  Row,  who  Is  our  Special 
Advertising  Representative  for  New  York  City. 

J.\N1ES  R.  O.SGOOU  &  CO.,  PubUsliera. 


LEE  &  SHEPARD’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Robert 
Bums. 

Willi  Stopl  portrait  and  8  lllusirations.  Diamond  Edition. 

Tlii.s  odliittn  tif  riin  p«>onis  of  the  Scotch  Poet  was  edited 
hy  the  laie  Jlev.  Hobkut  Anis  Wilnutt,  and  is  in  every 
le.Sjtect  coinidetc  and  jieilect,  lieini;  tnrni^hed  with  a 
coinpridh»nsi4e  inhie  vt  a  (ilui^arv  and  two 

copiims  liDtexeft  alplialH'tu'ally  an:mj.'etl.  In  this  respect 
nearly  all  the  f  itinpr  editions  of  the  works  ol  Durus  are 
extremely  duliPtilvc. 


llT  Oliver  Optic. 

Cringle  and  Crosstree ; 

Or,  Uia' .'’ioa  Swashes  of  a  Sailor.  iBmo.  III. 


Onward  and  Upward  Series. 

4  xdumos  (In  xod).  111.  Per  vol.,  $1.‘2.V 

l-'ield  and  Fiiresl.  Plane  and  PlatiU. 

l>esk  and  Cringle  and  C'i*ohsti*ee* 


TIIK  At.nr>I  of  Pretty  Pictures, 

with  Mioit  Si>»rle.<4.  lly  L'nclb  duliN.  with  abuiit 
'iiNi  1'iill‘page  lllustrntiohs.  4tu.  Handsomely  bound. 
$1.7V 

THK  rHILDRKX»S  SPNOAV  ALPUM.  By 

the  Aiuh4*r  4*f  a  **  \  Trap  lo  Catch  a  Siml»eaui/*  tVe., 
with  upwards  uf  IV)  lllustiniions.  4to.  Elegantly 
bound. 


Our  Boys  &  Girls’  Story  Teller. 

Ikhtrd  by  Oliver  Oftic.  Containing  Stories  of  the 
Se.1,  'lalos  of  Wonder,  IJerords  of  'l  iaNel,  Anecdotes  uf 
N.unia!  History,  Wondorful  'iliings.  Dialogues,  ikc.  Pro¬ 
fusely  illustraied.  llluuimated  covers.  $i.V). 


The  Spark  of  Genius; 

Or,  the  C*»llpge  Life  of  .lames  Trafton.  By  Klijah  Kkl- 
LOOli.  loiuo.  ill.  $1.2.1. 


By  Miss  DOUGLAS. 

K.VTHIE’S  SOLDIERS.  I6rai>.  Illustr.ited.  $1.90. 

IN  THE  RANKS.  . .  Illimiraicd.  $1.I8I. 

K.VTHIE’S  HARVEST  DAYS.  I6iiiy.  Illiis- 
truu-d.  $I.(MI. 


Eathie’s  Stories. 

Complete, 6  vi’Is.  Illustrated.  Per  voL,  $1.00. 
KATHIE’S  THREE  WISHES. 
KATHIE’S  .VENT  RUTH. 

KATHIi;’.S  SE.AI.AIER  AT  CED.VK 
W(M*I>. 

K.VTHIE’S  SOLDIERS. 

IN  THE  RANKS. 

K.VTHIK’S  HARVEST  DAYS. 


Fire  in  the  Woods. 

liy  Prof.  .Tames  De  Mille.  16mn.  lU.  $1.50. 


The  B.  0.  W.  C.  Stories. 

By  Piiif.  James  De  .Mille.  4  vols.  (boxed).  Per  vol. 
S1..-8I. 

THE  R.  <>.  W.  C. 

LOST  IN  THE  FOG. 

THK  lt(4YS  4»F  GR.VND  FRE  SCHOOL. 
ITRP:  IN  THE  WOODS. 


Orders  soUrlted  frnm  the  trade. 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Publishers,  Boston. 
LEE,  SHEPARD,  &.  DILLINGHAM, 
NEW  YOKH. 


MURRAY’S  SERMONS. 


Park-Street  Pulpit; 

By  Rev.  W.  H.  11.  JIi  p.rat.  1  v«l.  12mo.  $2.25. 
CONTENTS. 

1.  The  Duty  of  luiprovluK  the  Meana  of 

tiracc. 

2.  Gori’a  Feellnea  toward  Man. 

3.  Chi-lstlan  Faith;  Its  Nature  and  EfH- 

clcn<!y. 

4.  IIoiiKchold  Rclieinn;  nr.  The  RcIlKious 

Education  ofl'bildrcn. 

3.  Posltivcnesa  of  Relief :  Its  Need  and  Effi¬ 
ciency. 

0.  Chiiix'h  Mentiliership:  What  Con»fltufes 
Fitness  for  it  t  And  when  should  it  be 
entered  upon  ’2 

?.  The  Relation  of  Sanctification  to  the 
Will. 

8.  Christ  the  Deliverer. 

D.  Divine  .liisfice. 

10.  The.ludieial  Element  in  Human  Nature 

and  1‘ractlee. 

11.  Death  a  Gain. 

12.  Wickedness  of  the  Heai't. 

13.  Resistance  of  Evil. 

14.  Livinx  for  God’s  Glory. 

13.  Ministerial  Vacations :  Their  Necessity 
and  Value. 

10.  Personal  Relations  of  Christians  to 
Christ. 

IT.  Death  a  Gain  (Second  Discourse). 

18.  lliisinesH  Lite;  Its  I’ses  and  DaiiKcrs. 

11).  Value  of  I’ersonal  Ac(|uaiotaiice  and 
<'ontnct  with  the  Vicious  as  the  Means 
ior  their  Reforiiiation. 

20.  Love  the  Source  of  OlM'dience. 

These  discourses  h.tve  al  tracted  crow  ded  congregations, 
and  have  won  remaiUable  favor  with  the  larger  I'lildle 
reachtst  hy  the  printed  sermons.  They  are  not  seet.srim 
or  hi  anv  sense  controve.rslal,  but  they  trejit  docti  hies  and 
practlc.il  topics  wiili  the  broad  c.atholic  spirit  .nvl  maiilv 
eloqaoncc  for  which  Mr.  Murray  la  distinguished,  ilie 
table  i.f  contents  indicates  the  wide  range  ofthouglit  con¬ 
tained  ill  the  Mip.iine  and  suggests  ilie  iinisirtant  place  it 
iiiiiKt  bold  in  the  religious  liteiatuic  uftbe  day. 


*,•  For  sale  bv  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSQOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 

FOR  THE  PARLOR.  Send 
stamii  for  a  Price-List.  H.VRTZ 
MAGIC  REPOSITORY,  743  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 


[October  i4, 1871. 


FALL  FASHIONS,  1871. 


RICH  COLORED  SILKS. 


Fahriqud  Spdcialment  pour  la  maison 

CHANDLER  &  CIE.,  Boston. 


CHANDLER  &  CO., 

Whiter  St.f  Boston, 

Would  call  attention  to  the  most  attractiTO 
display  of 

COLORED  SILKS 

They  have  ever  offered,  embracing  an  ex¬ 
tensive  variety  of  choice  shades,  many  of 
which  have  never  been  offered  in  this 
market;  especially  suitable  for  PARTY, 
RECEPTION,  BRIDAL,  and  DINNER 
DRESSES,  together  with  a  great  variety 
of  colors  for  CARRIAGE  and  WALKING 
COSTUMES,  all  of  which  were  manufac¬ 
tured  especially  for  their  Retail  trade  by 
the  most  celebrated  manuilEUiturers  at 
Lyons. 

Black  Silks! 


CHANDLER  &  CO. 

Invite  particular  attention  to  the  largest 
and  most  complete  assortment  of  FINE 
BLACK  SILKS  they  have  ever  offered, 
comprising  all  grades  from  1.50  per  yard 
to  the  finest  grades  imported. 

PARTICULAR  ATTENTION  is  request¬ 
ed  to  those  deservedly  popular  Bl^OK 
SILKS  at  1.50, 1.75,  2.00,  2.25,  and  2.50, 
which  have  proved  so  popular  for  the  past 
two  seasons,  and  which  are  now  regarded 
as  a  specialty.  We  ask  an  examination 
of  our  BLACK  SILKS,  feeling  confident 
that  ladies  will  appreciate  the  difference 
between  a  fine  even  Silk  combining  Beauty 
and  Durability  and  a  coarse,  impure  fab¬ 
ric,  intended  simply  for  effect. 


SHAWLS. 

CHANDLER  &  CO. 

Are  now  opening  their  Fall  and  Winter 
Shawls.  Their  stock  comprises  a  mag¬ 
nificent  assortment  of  Choice  INDIA 
SHAWLS,  FILLED  and  OPEN  CENTRES ; 
a  full  assortment  of  STRIPED  INDIA  IN 
LONG  AND  SQUARE,  together  with  a 
great  variety  of  French  Cashmeres,  in¬ 
cluding  Stripes,  Filled  and  Open  Centres 
in  various  designs.  Also,  WOOLLEN 
SHAWLS  of  every  description,  for  Fall 
and  Winter,  all  of  which  are  offered  at 
the  lowest  market  rates. 


CHANDLER  &  CO. 


Are  now  opening  the  largest  and  most 
varied  assortment  of 

RICH  DRESS  FABRICS 

for  Fall  and  Winter  wear  that  the  Market 
affords,  comprising  every  variety  of  Worst¬ 
ed,  and  Silk  and  Worsted  material  for 
Ladies',  Misses',  and  Children's  wear,  in 
all  the  new  desirable  shades. 

CHANDLER  &  CO., 

Winter  St.$  Boston. 


THEA-NECTAR 

^  «  A-’*. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


(  )(n’ORKK 


DO  Yorn  ow.^  pri:¥ti:\g  ! 

■\Vtth  a  Xovolty  Job  Printing  Press. 

~  '  to  ilio  liusinesH  Utttce. 

't  he  ii^iost  c^jlclent  matruc- 

<'’t  (ieiiural  Job  ^rint- 
rvn  l  for  Uiustr.itol  I’lim- 

ItCN.J.  «.  WO<)D:<,  ManTiftriuror, 

)1  r.ilcnil  stn’ct,  Ikistnii,  Jinss.;  W.  V.  i;i>\T.\r.ns,  M3 
iroailway.  New  \N»rk;  Kelley.  Howell,  .y  Li  i>wi<;, 
17  -Market  Street,  l’liila(lelplii.Y,  1  a;  Kellooo  .Y  Loo¬ 
ns.  «  \V.  WasWnuton  .Street,  Chlc:i,'o,  111.,  -Vgents. 


Hewinjj:  ]Maehiiie 

IS  UNEQUALLED  FOR 

EaMC  or 

and  Pcrrccllon  ol'  work. 

8EN1>  kou  CIRCULAU. 

FLORENCE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 
FLOKKNCK.  aMASS. 

Agents  irantnl  tchete  not  aireadg  esfuMidieti. 


the  V.  S.  Tlje  machine  has  ostaldtshed  Its  snperioiity  In 
every  inst.ance  when*  it  li::s  coTm>in  comivtitinn  wltii  any 
machine  in  the  market.  .Men  with  caj  italare  finding  It  t<i 
their  a  lvanrape  t(»  make  the  sale  <<f  this  machine  tlieir 
exelu.sive  hui^iness.  Agmd  iratifttl  im  Hnoccapied  Uni- 
toig.  Mac’liine.s  pnaianteed  ns  repreK‘nte<l. 

Address  “  itouipstic"  SewinK  Alacliiiic  Co., 

i)0  C’hamfx'rs  Si.,  New  Ymk,  ur  Toledo.  O. 


Back  an<l  Front  of  Uadles'  Sew  Fall  Bovs’  Suit. 
B’rai».  I’atiem,  with  Cloth  Taiteni  and 

3I'Hieh  ct!'’*  31txlel,  25  cti, 

3IR.S.  A.  lU'UDETTK  SillTH’S 

/lirST/iATEI}  PATT/:nX  BAZAAR. 

ilmnd  IIxj>ositio:i  i»f  ilw  f’h  in  La4lics’  Cos- 

nmes  for  thU  Fall. 

('<»nt:Uns  (’otTcot  and  C»)mpk'to  information  up«m  every 
jM-inl  in  L Tollc*.  V.’itU  the  vcryli;c;a  de»ii-.'nsof 
l‘.orlin»  Urasscls.  L<'.ndon,  and  New  V.irk. 

Its  ll’ustratit  ns  an<l  Xewsare  monilis  In  advance  of 
the  liin:no8t  jotimal,  and  arc  worth  nu^ro  than  the  whole 
li.'t  Fashion  roriixlicals  of  tins  country  c-m^iined. 
Ih'cry  lady  making  up  yixKls  will  find  it  her  judieiou* 
ailxiser, 

i:\cry  person  sondin.'  10  cents  and  a^ldress  for  the 
Bazaa::,  i-  cniillel  l  »  C  m  it  any  25  cent  pat¬ 

tern,  whic’i  will  }tci  forwardcil  free  of  char,:e.  5Vith 
every  pattern  we  rdve  a  cl'>rh  model,  which  extu'lly 
represents  ! he  didshe  !  ?rarmcnt,  fh*c  •»f  charpe!  These 
m«Hlob  are  o:ir  on*n  |•:•.•cn'  !t>n,  r.iul  entirely  «eir. 

_  The  Bazaar  is  non*  rc.nly. 

A.  llt*RT>ETTE  SMITH. 

»Il  Broadway,  New*  5'ork. 


For  Musical  Societies, 


PERFECTED  1871. 


the  S.IBBATU  GUEST,  i'lice  lllll  GO 

A  line  collection  of  -VNTUE.MS  by  L.  O.  KmetEon 
mill  J.  H.  ilorey. 


RBLIANCC. 


the  greeting,  Price  81  50 

An  excellent  dice  Book,  by  L.  O.  Lmerson. 


CnrTcd  Clamp, 

Holds  Firmest; 

Tlie  Cheapest, 


AlltlicOK.VTOKlOS, ,y11  tbc St.nnibiiil  .M.\.SSi;S,alaivc 
list  of  claeelc.al  iiml  of  caxy  C.VN  r.\  T.VS,  ami  iinnibure  of 
GLKE  BOOK.SnnilofClirilt'lI  .MUSIC  BOOKS. 


Reduction  of  Prices 

To  CoSFoIlM  To 

RKDrcTioN  or  nL’Tirs. 

Great  Saving  to  Consumers 

15A'  GKTTTINO  I  V  (  LlIUS. 

CrJ?^ Send  r»rorr  New  Price-Ust  an  I  n  Ul:il>  Form  rrill 
ncc'iinpany  it  containing  full  din'Ctions  inahinp  a  lav  r- 
savinp  to  consumers  and  remi:m*raiiM‘  t  ►  clul>  orp:ini;:ci  s. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  &  33  VESEY  STREICT, 
r.  0.  Box  S613.  Now  York. 


PROVIDENCE  TOOE  COMP.VNY, 

1 1  Warren  St.,  N.  Y.,  and  Prox'.,  R.  I. 


OLIVER  DIT80N  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Now  York. 


COUNT  ST.  GERMAIN’S 


Emerson’s  Singing  School ! 

A  NEaV  BOOK. 


Intelligent,  active  men  •  r  wt-mcn,  yonnp  or  old,  ran  have 
piat^fht*  totfj- lifptrt: nj nifphgntn.t  l>y  lakin;j  anAgency 
f  pr  any  tov.n  in  ilu'  I  niicil  states,  for 
Tho  L.on;;-L<K>ke(l-for  Alasterp*<*re  —  The 

Crownlntx  "Work  of  his  Life, 


Bcsi^'iied  especlall.v  fur  Singing  ChwHos, 

BY  h.  O.  EMEIISON, 

I»f  WliOfk*  Iwok 


Henry  Ward  Beecher's 


Rogers’  Groups  of  Statuary. 

RIP  VAN  WINKLK  AT  HOME. 

RIP  VAN  WINKLE  ON  THE  MOVNT.VIN. 
RIP  VAN  WINKLE  RETERNEO. 

Vrirr  of  thv  tSVWrj*, 

Tlicse  will  1h>  delivered  at  .inv  railnar!  station  la  the 
Fnited  States,  fret**  f  ex’xmso  i.n  receipt  of  the  piice.  Kn- 
clojx*  stamp  ft*r  illnstiated  catalog!i<»  an«l  price-list  to 
JOHN  R(H;KKS,  *212  Finil  Axemie,  New  York. 


TRADE  MAUK. 

Generates  appetite,  improves  digestion,  and  hy  its  gen¬ 
tle  ai'tlon,  regulates  tho  sy.stem,  thus  precluding  all 
rocoTirse  to  medicine.  A  small  |x>rtlon  mixed  with  ordi¬ 
nary  tea  imparts  to  it  a  delicious  nromaiic  fiavor.  l*si*<l 
alone,  it  i.s  an  excellent  substitute  for  ordinary  tea,  and 
admirnhiy  stiilefl  to  th«>se  with  whose  constitutions  Chi¬ 
nese  Teas  do  not  agree.  Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Sole 
Agents  for  the  Fnited  States, 

ED WA  ROES  &  RUSSELL, 

No.  38  Vesej*  New  York. 


A  ^Million  Copio.-« 

nr  more,  prov,-.  coiicIiislvHly  Hint  he  iimlcistaiiilg  llie 
wmiH  Ilf  ibu  .Vtncrlcaii  Musical  Public. 

The  b«ik contains,  in  lis  ihrco  divisions,  an  r;i"montary 
Puaise,  a  Kissl  varlaly  of  s.viilav  mask',  an.l  a  collection 
Ilf  Cbarcli  Titnos  and  .Viithcnis. 

Pile  ■  8 7 ••TO  i>cr  Doz. 

•Simple  Copies  sent  post-paid  for  75  Cts. 

0.  BITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


Sure  to  outsell  nny  Book  erer published.  Prospectus 
boots  are  nmr  ready,  and  territory  vitl  be  aicaidtd  to 
reliable  Agents  on  eaily  (iiipNcalwu.  Trims  hbcral. 
•Vpply  to  J.  11.  FDRD  &  CO., 

!J7  Park  Plm-c.  X.Y.;  11  I'.r.  imlcld  .si.,  Musi,, n.  Mass., 
or  170  state  Street.  < ■hic:.'-o.  lil. 


Rimmel's  Perfumery, 


C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 


Paris,  London,  &  Bmssels. 
Sold  by  all  DruggistH. 
THE 

iAMERIGUS  CLUB  BOUQUET 

I  Dedicated  to  thD  celebrated  flnb 
hv  .'VKu  ial  pennis.'iion  of  lionomide 
^Vm‘.  .M.  Twecil. 

SjK‘cial  Ik‘presentatives  for  the 
Fnited  States, 

EnW.VROES  ARrsSELL, 
38  St.,  New  AhrU. 


A.T.  STEWART  &  CO. 

HAVE  MADE  LAllGE  AUDITION.S  OP 

ELEGANT  NOVELTIES 

JUST  llEtiEIVEU  IN 

Ladies’  Ready-Made 

SUITS, 


THEA-NECTAR 


Ibft'ouiiueiKled  by  Phyniclaiis.  ^  ^aa\t  iii 

ii.se.  SoM  hv  Druggists  at  2-5  cents.  JOll.N  K.  htAKY, 
Sole  ITopiietor,  No.  8  College  FLice,  New  Yolk. 


WITH  THE 

Green  Tea  Flavor. 

^r^J|^^^m|WARR.\NTED  TO  SUIT 

For  Sale  Eveiywhere, 

And  for  Mle  Wholesale  only  hy  the 

GREAT  ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  TEA  CO. 

r.  O.  Box  5506.  No.  B  Cliurcli  SL,  N.Y. 

Sendfor  Then-Xerfar  Cirr/tfar. 


^1^11  MONTH!  EMPLOYMENT  f 
^7  1»^"P  Extra  In<lnr€*iii^ntM  1 

\  Premium  lIt»RsE  niul  WAtiUN  for  Agent.s. 
We  tksirc  to  eini  h  y  ai;r:iJ.s- f.ir  a  term  ofstMeii 
yeaiv.  to  wll  the  Bm*I;eyc  $^0.00  Shuttle  Sewing  M«achines, 
It  inakc'i  a  stiu-h  alike  on  tMith  sides,  and  is  the  lM*st  low- 
wicci,  hcenseil  mru  hine  in  the  World.  W.  .\.  HEN- 
IIKRSON  &  CO.,  (Teveland,  old  >,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Horatv  WatepM,  481  Brotulway,  Neav  York, 
will  disjM'se  .f  ONK  HFNDRLD  I  IANOS,  .MLLO- 
DKONS  .am!  OKF.VNS  «.f  six  first-class  makers,  inchul- 
ing  Water’s,  at  kxteemkly  low  ruicE.s  fui:  cash, 
hi  i:ix<i  tiii.s  MONTH,  or  will  take  fnmi  84  i  •  $J>  iiionihly 
until  paid.  \  new  Kind  of  PAULOU  oiBi.VN,  the  most 
iK’autifiU  style  and  ix'tl'uct  tunc  ever  made,  now  uu  exhi¬ 
bition. 


FLAIN'  AND  EMBROIDEltED  VELVET.  SILK  AND 

SACQUE3,  POLONAISES,  &G., 

LAVES,  EMIlROJIUCItlPJS,  SHAWLS, 
DRESS  GOODS,  HOSIERY, 
AI.K-XAXURK’H  C'RI.RBR  ATED 


The  English  Note-Books 

Of  Nathaniel  IlAWTiionxE.  lUnstrateii. 
fslhrartf  Edition.  1  vol.  12nio.  With  Ulus. 
trjitioBs.  Vt’iy  handsomely  bound  and 
stamped.  ■^2.00. 

This  is  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Illustrated  Library 
Edition  of  Hawth  orne’s  Woiks,  which  li.aii  l>ei*n  received 
with  marked  fiivur  by  the  press  ami  the  public.  8i>eaking 
of  the  English  N»>te-U*>oks,  thg  Londm  Xew$  remarks:  — 
**Thcy  are  the  prxUiction  of  an  adminible  intellect,  a 
thoughtfiil,  si‘n:dtive,  n*vcrcntial  soul,  and  a  cliaiacter 
which  casts  its  own  qurdnt  lights  ami  sliadows  on  all  it 
n.dcd  in  the  w<  rM  rf  humanity,  of  nature,  and  of  art. 
llawtUomo  mM>ms  t  -  lia>e  g»  ne  all  the  chief  idacesof 
Intcresl  in  Knuland.  M’aKs,  and  Si'oil.ami,  and  bis  vivid 
|Mtwcrs  of  word-painting  and  singular  depth  of  meta¬ 
physical  insight  arc  ap{>:uent  thruu.2hout. 

For  .<afc  hg  nd  Booiseflrrs  and  Xrrrfdeahrs,  Sent 
post-paid.  Ui  $n'e%pt  vj  pricr^  bg  tht  Ptiblohtrs, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


limiililMlli:'. 


KID  GLOVES 


IMPROVED  ROLLER 


81IIAU.1.  FRUITS, 


.MEN’S  FrUNISIIINt}  HOODS, 

LADIES’,  BUSSES’,  AND  (’HILDP.EN’.;  rNDEB- 
WEAR, 

PAIIPETS,  (’I  IITAIN  MATEIHAUS,  DAJIASKS, 
And  .Y  vm  lety  of 

lloiisckocpiiiji;  aiitl  IIoci»criin3iNli> 
■  llg  GOO^lb. 

Plrn.c  Call  ao:!  £xaminr. 

IIIIOADWAY,  KOI  RTH-AVE.,  NINTH  AND  TENTH 
STREETS,  NEW  YORK. 


TrSTrmH.SHED,  nurnpw  ArTITtN  OATALOOUE 
of  tho  !il»>vi‘,  onkir-^'t'Kl  riiid  Impfovod,  conlnlnlne  Wl 
p.ilfos  tif  printod  mnttor,  mid  ni'iny  now  .and  Ix-Yntlfttl 
ongraviii'zs,  Inolndinis  n  l:irn«  nnd  ihKl.v<"'>I"r>’'l  Iltho«rn|'h 
ofnUUOI  P  OK  HYACINTHS.  Also  .n  dosoriptlvo  list 
of  iimnll  n-.tli»,  .nmoii!!  whloli  tint » •voral  now  vmlotlos  i  f 
StrnwlHTrlos  nover  bofotv  olToicd  lo  lliw  pnbllo.  A  oopy 
will  lio  miillotl  to  all  nppUrants  tiiHin  rooolpt  ot  10  cents. 
Roitubir  oustoiwrs  supidlod  itratls.  Address 
*“  1$.  K.  BUISS  &  SONS, 

23  Park  Pbico  ntnl  'Zn  .Murray  8t.,  New  York. 
(P.O.  Box  No.  .ITl-Z). 


PATENTED 

OCT.U™  186F. 


STEWART 

•486  BROADWAY, 


Cor.  Broome  St, 

YORK. 


M.Y  — /k  A  MONTH  easily  math'  with  Sienoll 
,M.IxFaiid  Kov-Chook  Dios.  Secure  ( Tn'tilar  and 
.<amples,/rcc.  .s.  ,m!  SPENCER.  BraltlolKiro,  Vt. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

CELEBRATED 


ATUH  FREK.  S-W  R  day  «ant».  No  mtmev  in 
mlvam  e.  .Vddn*?^,  with  siaihp,  L.VTi'.V  tV:  Fo., 
Vittslmrgli,  I’a. 


;  li.  rz  IV  ¥  ,  a;  ti  1  3  jx  .  Lt 

end  for  Pricc-Ll.st.  GFY  BROTHER8,  163  Essex 


Itoad  wbnt  Ia  Kaid  of  if* 

Bv  iCNiinu  it  niy.>Hdf,  ami  !,/ 
ha\mg  oilicis  tc}*i  it  ihi'rouun- 
i>*,  1  ha>e  MnifipLi  the  truth  iT 
ml  that  was  saul  to  mem  its 
piaisk .  It  Is  m-i  simply  a 
thing  ;  it  is  the  most  remaika- 
blc  of  the  glyceiines,  ami  the 
'best  ihitg  ut'  the  trot  Id  /ur  the 
Slin,—  the  c«  mi'1'’xi*  n  by  its 
ii»‘  teaching  the  \ery  jierlec- 
tion  i  f  l^amv.” 

A.  L..M>Ni:s*V:  (MK,2«9 Broad¬ 
way,  N.Y.,  and  all  Ditiggists. 


Street,  Salem,  Slass. 


Blew^York  Conservatory  of  Musico 

The  Oldest  and  Best  Alusie-sSehool  in  the  Coanfrt/. 

■vow  OPEN  FOR  PRIVATE  AND  CI..\SS  INSTRIXTION  in  all  branches  of  Vocal  and  Instru- 
..  mont.nl  Music,  ll.'irmonv,  anil  ComsHisllion,  an  i  the  Modem  Lan:_'t’.;n.'os. 

All  Affi.ic.vTioxs  r«)U  Admissios  mttst  Iw  made  at  the  Hexkrai.  f<^jr.i!VATorT  offices 
820  Broadway,  iic.ar  Pith  .St.,  over  the  Music  Store.  Brooklyn  Uranoh,  10!J,  104,  and  1001  oiirt  St.,  m.  .stale. 


Blenohos 
the  Skin  to 
jtcrfoct  I 
cfoanios,  I 
and  purity. 


Sold  by  all  drairm  throughout  tb<* 
avorld. 

Eveiy  racket  bears  the  Fac-Slmilie  of  his  slen.ature. 


INFANT’S  WARDROBE  “A”  FOR  S75 


Paten  tcnl 


Kxcelsior  . 

1  W’aterproof  Cn^e  Mat 
’  Ki'Ct'S  cashes  clean  ami  free 

k  lV«»!n  Vcimin;  ofgTcat  value 

to  nil  ha\ingcagetl  Mnis. 

Attracts  much  uitentitn 
*  at  American  In.  Fair. 

pkg».  to  anv  address, 
8l.t0.  (12  3Iais  in  a  pkg. 
Send  insiilo  mcasnre- 
Y  ment  i  fcage.  .Slid  by 

rcACIMAT  .1.  llocUrr  &  Co., 

I  /  114  Itioadwav.  Drna- 

k  /  •..■•.s.c  HunsctuinLsh- 

ors,  conorally. 

^VKji  SorEM'K  .Y  t'o., 

K  PcailSl.,Ncw  York. 


2  Fliin.tel  Rnnds  .  . 

2  Barrie*  Coats  .  .  . 

2  Flannel  Skirts  .  . 

0  Finen  Sbirta  .  .  . 

4  Night  DresiMts  .  . 

4  Sims . 

1  Calico  Wrapper  . 

2  Day  Dresses  . 

1  Robe . 

1  Basket,,  fnmishetl  . 

2  Pairs  Socks  .  .  . 

2  Cambric  .Skirts  .  • 

2  “  “  tucked, 

1  “Fnreka”  Diaper 
A  .Set  of  Linen  Diapers 

1  Rnblter  Bii> 

2  Qnlltetl  Bibs  .  . 

1  Lacc  Cap 


MANTFACTrUERS’  TV  A  UEHOCSE, 


91  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


.JOSEPH  GILLO’TT  &  SONS. 
henry  OWEN,  .Sole  Agent. 


CDCIiOU  nUlilA  Croekery and  mass 
rilbliun  linJnAi'W’are.Porrelain-de- 
T«»rr€s  Knninellod  Toilet  Ware,  CiispafloreSt 
1  arlor  SpIttooiiN,  Parian  Statuetten  and  Va»- 
Sllver-Plate<1  Ware,  Pntler>*,  and  (aennan 
Study  LampH,  and  other  n»efUl  and  oniametiial  g(K>U8, 
lor  Rale  wholesale  and  retail  hv 

I>.  15.  STEHlVtAN  &  CO.. 

12G  Slimmer  St,,  eor,  Hlich  St,,  Boston, 


'I>IFLKS,  SHt>T-GrNS,  REVOLVKRS,  iUin 
Ih  Materia).  Write  f.*r  I*rice-Li?it  t  .  (;UhA  l  Whs- 
TEKN  FFX  M'OKKS,  IMfishurg,  Ta.  .V:my  duns, 
Revclvers,  tVre.,  liougiH  or  limbNl  tor.  Agents  icnkte*i. 


The  whole  or  anv  single  article  of  the  above  Outfit  may  be  hml  upon  application,  or  ^dll  be  sent  C.  n  T 
Even*  article  l*»  m-ido  In  the  iK*st  manner,  am!  from  the  Iwst  matcriabi. 

sent  by  mail.  If  desired.  LADIES’  AND  CHILDREN’S  OUTFITTING  l»LP.\RTMi 

LORD  &  TAYLOR, 

895,  897,  899"*  901  Bmarlway,  comer  of  ’Tw-entletii  Street, 
Nos.  255,  257,  250  *  261  Grand  St.,  comer  of  C  hrystie  St.,  > 


CHRDMOS,  STEREtlSI'DPES, 

Views,  Eranies,  ami  Albnius  Ini'virtisl  and  manu- 
ftctmcl  by  E.  *  H  T.  .VNTHDNY  &  CO.,  591 
BroJMlway,  New  York,  opimsflc  Mctniix'htan  lintel. 


• '  / 


L 


SELTZER 


[OcToiiEK  14,  1871, 


IMPOUTKKS  (*K 

FINE  WATCHES. 

L?\iUe»*  Watches,  riuanmt(H*(lTi!nc‘KocjH*rs  of  ;iii  ^raiicA 
And  In  every  style  of  ('ase,  (told,  Knanieled,  and  8ct  u  jth 
Gems.  GeiUleinetrs  Watches  — A  tJieal  variety  from  ilio 
l)est  makers,  drains,  Seals,  Lockets,  etc.,  to  corre- 
siHind. 


3-4  Plate,  16  and  20  Sizes. 


Tlifse  ate  tlie  hest  AVatclies  mn<le  in  lliis  coiiiiiry 
anil  are  iinulc  with  and  wltliniit  stein  winding  attai;h- 
mcnt. 

Tlicy  are  flnisheil  In  the  liest  manner  and  ran  wiili 
the  greatoHt  lu-euiaey,  and  cannut  be  excelleil  any¬ 
where  at  their  reapeetive  iiriees. 

The  Cases  are  all  iif  the  newest  pattenis,  and  siweially 
■lade  to  our  own  order. 

Onr  Sloek  of  these  Watches  Is  now  llie  lareesl,  and 
iHir  prices,  all  things  cunsidereil,  are  the  lowest  in  Ilie 
City. 


ELGIN 

WATCHES 


Jewellers  &  Silversmiths, 

565  and  567  BROADWAY, 


WK  SKM>  SIMtI.K 


“SUBSTANTIAL  GROUNDS.” 

“What,  Complaining  again,  Flanagan!  What’s  the  Matteu  now?” 
Av  YE  Plaze,  they  Ch’ate  me  oi  t  o’  the  Thick  o’  the  Choffee,  Sork!! 


C’l/'tntn. 
Het  mit.  ■ 


hv  Express  to  any  part  of  the  Vniicd  Slates  and  .allnw 
tfie  purcham>r  to  open  the  pnckai;(>  and  examine  Die 
watcli  Irefore  paying?  Ihc  hill.  .s«»!id  for  onr  I’rlee-IJsi, 
which  idve.s  hill  particulars,  and  pleaM^  stale  that  you  .^a>v 
this  advertisement  in  Kvkky  SATi'in>AY. 


THK  AMKRIC’AN  ORtiAN  euntains  the  l»t«*Ht  iiiiiirovemc^fits. 

IT  IS  l^NRIVALLKR  in  tone  anil  in  iM^auty  of 
ILliUSTRATKD  CATALOOUKS  neiit  free*  AddrenM 

_  THK  SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO.,  Ronton,  Mann. 


HOWARD  &  CO 


No.  80.1  Kronilwity.  N«‘W  York. 
All  prices  rctiuccti  since  Felt.  1st. 


PRATTS  ASTRAL  OIL.  ^U^UN  A  t?sG^O^  ^o^it 


3  maile.  YVIl.f.  NOT  KXl'LODE  OR  TAKE  ITBE  IF  THE'  LAMP  IS 
^  UPSET  A  NO  RKOKEN.  Millions  of  gallons  Ikivc  been  sold,  and  no  accidenis  have 
^  ever  occurred  from  it. 

^  OIL  HOUSE  OP  CHAS.  PRATT,  NEW  YORK. 

'*’>•  EntabliKhetl  1770. 


“A  qiiestlun  that  now  agitates  the  minds  <ff  many 
w.’itcliinakeis  is,  *  which  i.s  tlie  l»est  watch  to  recuimnend 
for  ladies'  ns<*:  the  Ameriean  or  .Swiss?* 

"At  the  lime  the  letailer  sells  it,  he  ran  make,  proh- 
nld.v,  more  proiU  on  n  Swi.ss  Watch  than  on  a  'Lmiy 
Klgtn '  manufactured  hv  tlie  National  W.ateh  Company. 
TVhen  we  wll  the  Swiss  Wati  h  we  have  to  *  warrant  it* 
for  a  eertain  length  of  time,  and  ihetcliy  liegln  to  lose  the 
profit.  In  a  month  or  so  the  stopwork  is  out  of  repair. 
If  tlie  mainspiing  should  hieak,  the  eliaiiees  are  that  the 
nH*<»il  of  the  barrel  is  so  gre.at  that  the  leaves  of  the  cen- 
tie-phiioii  are  lii’oken,  and  the.  teeth  in  the  barrel  in  the 
same  emidition.  Then  our  lalHtv,  or  the  time  of  our 
watehmaker,  begins  to  eat  into  the  original  profit  of  the 
sale. 

“  In  our  Opinion  the  *  Lady  Elgin  *  is  not  only  sui)crior 
to  most  of  the  Swiss  Watches,  hut  In  many  of  its  details 
is  a  more  scientirtc  piece  of  work;  mon^  diimhle  than  any 
other  movement  of  Anii’ilcan  manufacture  fur  ladies* 
use.**—  \Vatchmakei'*$  Journal, 

Ob  your  Jeweller  and  ask  to  sec  the  Klgln 

Watches. 

The  Elgin  Illustrated  Almanac,  or  the  Illustiateil  Arti¬ 
cle  on  “Ancient  ami  Mtsleni  Time-Kc'eiiers,**  by  A.  1>. 
lUchatdson,sent  P.'eo  upon  api'licatlon  to  National  (Klgin) 
Watch  Company,  127  ami  129  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  or 
Ko.  1  Malden  Lane,  New  York. 


For  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  the  Seltzer  Spring  was  bubbling  and  sparkling 
when  Adam  walked  with  Eve  in  Paradise,  lie  that  as  itniay.itssanitaiy  )>ro|M‘rties 
have  never  l>cen  surp.‘i.<sed  by  any  medicine  of  human  invention.  Tbey  have,  bow- 
.over,  lieeii  ciulMsIied  in  all  their  native  ethcacy  in 


TARRANTS  EFFERVESCENT  SELTZER  APERIENT, 


whicli  is  the  chemical  duplicate  of  the  Spa  itself,  and  is  eflecting  cures  of  dy.'spopsia, 
hiliotisness,  constipation,  colic,  nervous  deldlity,  drojisy,  rheumatism,  A:c.‘  otiile  as 
rapid  and  us  marvellous  as  those  attiibuted  to  the  mmons  .^spring,  and  which  the 
Acuity  of  Kurope  have  placed  on  record  as  among  the  me^lical  miracles  of  the  age. 

NOIiO  HV  AT.T.  URUOGIHTN. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  SLEEP  ON? 


TUo  attention  of  every  rentier  who  valaes  “  Life,  Ilealili  anil  llappinoss,”  in  calleil  to  the  -VNSWER  lo  this  important 
<luestion,  as  fmmil  in  lUc  womlerflil  and  beautiful 


LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSCKANCE 
IcOMrANY'.ofHarlfnrd,  Conn.  Cash  Assets, 
0,588, m  Grants  LIFE!  and  ENDOW¬ 
MENT  Policies,  of  all  approved  fuiins.  Am¬ 
ple  Seenrlty,  Low  Kates.  Also  Insunw  against 
ACCIIIENTS,  causing  dcalli  or  total  dis¬ 
ability.  Policies  written  by  tlie  year  ornmnili- 
Hiis  paid  *700  iHir  iliiy  for  Seven  Yeiirs 
In  licneflls  to  pollcy-lndders. 


WOVEN  WIRE  MATTRESS 


565  and  567  BROADWAY,  New  York, 

Are  closing  out  tbeir  entire  stoek  of  HRONZE  AND  151- 
ITATION  URDNZK 


GAS  FIXTURES 


Below  Cost. 

BETTER  GOODH  IN  DESIGN  AND  FINISH  ARE 
NOT  TO  BE  HAD  AT  THEIR  PRESENT 
LOW  PRICES. 

NEW  DESIGNS  OF  I5IPORTKD 

CRYSTAL  CHANDELIERS, 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY  .UTST  RECEIVED. 

CALL  AND  EXAMINE  OCR  STOCK  AND  PRICES. 

Notice. 

Largest  SUek,  Best  Goods,  Lowest  Prices. 


Is  Pure,  Safe,  Sweet,  and  Econoiuicali 

J.  II.  WU'KFS, 

1110  Mniricn  T.iiiie,  N.V. 


Nov.  23  and  30. 1880 ;  Nov.  22, 1870  ;  April  11, 1871. 

&,  .  UK^VCXUIiKD  IJY  'THK 

||attress  Co.,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 

SOLE  PA”  g  TEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS 

^  ' 

For  Perfect  Cleai  g  s.  Perfect  Comfort,  and  Perfect  Durability, 

Hie  Company  claim  that  thin  PEt-_?f  SPRING  BED  AVITHOl’T  SPRINGS  HAS  NO  RIVAL. 

Tile  .Maitres.i  ciinsisiR  of  8,^  ®H>t  of  18  1-2  wire,  m.adc  into  pcifi-ct  cnilK,  and  at  the  name  lime  inlei locked  by  an 
in-'CMi.iUR  procewi  of  Double  Wearing,  by  which  a  fabric  half  an  Inch  thick  U  formed,  which,  when  it  U  Rtivtched  on 
f..iim*  by  machinery ,  fm-m.H  a  U*(f  of  remaikatde  fla.'iilcity  ami  siivngth. 

1h«‘ Win*  Ma((rpA.si9  a  comuletp  revolution  of  old  itbM-s  a.s  to  liedn.  Udng  n  FKRFECT  SLFFPlVd  ahhavtir. 
MI,N  I  in  iiwif.  with  the  additltm  of  a  hiank*^t  in  warm  tvoalher.  For  onllnarv  use,  however,  a  thin  hair  nuUtrew  to 
but  into  to  the  only  covering  necessary,  ami  on  thiit  account  tlie  Iteil  is  the 

Cheapest  Article  in  Market. 

All  Ihc  ve.\lng  repairs  usuaUy  necessary  in  almost  every  other  he<l  are  avoided,  and  they  are  giiaranteeil 

yiCt'Elt  TO  LOSE  THEIR  SHAPE  OR  NEED  A  REPAIR. 

le«™.|)^™^Ht’d^inei"{^bf^lm  recommendation  to  aU  n«  vous,  W- 

pan JTin  dSScL  sr;Jf*™‘^hi^i!^  •^d.rr?.~  «•«  c«m- 


Fatcntcd  June  1( 


WOOI)WAItI>’.S 

UAIlOnAL 


ARCHITECT 


inn  nWoi-kiiiK  Dr.iwinf's, 

lUUU  $l-- 

GEO.  E.  woodward, 

iPublislicr.  DM  Ilniiulwny.  N.  1 . 
Scurf  /or  Catalogue  of  all  lunki 
■  on  Architeclnre.  Agriculture, 

I  Field  Sporta  and  the  Home. 


Weed  Family  Favorite' 


I,  rapidly  miperwdlng  *11  other  pr«p«r»tlnns  for  produdn* 
Slegant,  Seetet  and  irhole.omfl  ROLLS,  BISCl  ITS,  BREIO, 
Buc^tr^eat  and  other  GAMla  CaUt.  Per/eetlf  Pur*  .nd 
Bellallr,  and  atrayt  read)  for  immediaU  vie.  The  cnSAl’- 
BSTBaMng  Povder  In  Ike  n'OBLD,  and  It  WILL  KSSP  O-'J 
LAS'D  OB  SBA,  *l  0"»  climate,  for  )rar,.  It  la  well  adapted 
io  the  uao  of  Ilouiekeeperi,  Mineri,  Afnrineri,  Kmlgranlt,  Ac., 

and  li  111  fact.  In  ever)  rmpeet,  the  BEST  YKAST POWDER 

made  "/or  IheSUcken,  the  Comp,  Ike  Gath)." 

BOLD  DY  OnOCEBS  A  liEALEUS  EVEUYWIIERE. 
AlanafactunxI  by  DOOLEY  DllOTIIEB, 
69  NEW  STREET,  NEW-VORK. 


tlEWIlVCt  INACHIIVE. 

THE  GREATEST  MECHANICAL  ACHIEVEMENT 
OF  THE  AGE. 

Manufactory,  —  Hartford,  Conn. 

BRANCH  OFFICES : 

340  WaHhlnifton  Street,  .  .  Bontnn. 

613  Broadway . New  York. 

IBl  I.ake  Street,  ....  ChicaKo. _ 

53  No.  Carles  Street,  .  .  St.  I.ou1m,  Mo. 


lAGIC  LANTERNS, 

Stereopticons,  &c.,  &c.. 


For  the  Parlor,  TTlvaic  rnicvtnlnmcnls,  and 
Piihlle  Exliiwilona.  Ik-st  I’it>  iiiK  Bttli’nf.’t* 
Out,  Scad  for  a  Cat.ilogiic  contaiiiiii  :.8illl-i»- 
iraliona  and  I'-’.l  p:i-' <1.  .  .  . 

W.  MITt'HKI.I.  Me  t  I.I.ISTElt. 
7‘A8  Cli*-»liiitt  Slrifl,  riilladelplila. 


scripllvc  ciiciilav  I'l 
BICKNELL  a  CO. 


no  other  Bed. 


OcTOBEB.  14,  1871.] 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 
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ON  THE  MISSTSSIPl’I.  —  By  our  Special  Artist  and  Correspondent. 


▲  OKRJIAK  BKKItHiAKPSV, -“BUJIDAV  MIGUT. 


ST.  LOUIS. 

I.  A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  CITY.  j 

BT  BALrll  KEELER  AND  A.  R.  WAL'D. 

ON  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  ; 

twenty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri  and  tliirtcen  hundred  miles  from 
the  (Jiilfof  Jlexieo,  stands  what  Mr.  Keavis, 

“  the  Capital  mover,”  and  his  followin''  eall 
“  riie  Future  Great  City  of  the  W'orld.” 
'J'lie  arfiuinent  by  whieh  Sir.  Rea\  i  i  makes 
his  ^iant  strides  into  the  hereafter  is  six- 
footed,  and  may  be  thus  eondensed  : 

1st.  Tlie  inevitable  tendency  of  men  and 
civilization  has  lx?en  and  is,  westward  around 
the  northern  hcmis]>here,  in  a  zone  of  eijual 
temperature.  In  the  very  centre  of  this 
zone  lies  St.  Louis,  with  London,  Paris, 


Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Pekin,  on  or 
near  the  same  favored  isotherm,  while  San 
Francisco  is  south  of  it,  and  New  York, 
Pliil.ailelphia,  and  Chicago  stand  north  of  it, 
out  in  the  cold. 

2d.  Nearly  all  the  great  cities  of  the 
world  have  been  built  ujxm  rivers,  whether 
in  the  interior  or  near  the  ocean’s  edge.  St. 
Louis  is  upon  one  of  the  greatest  rivers  of 
the  globe. 

3d.  Arts  and  sciences  do  more  to  de¬ 
velop  interior  cities  than  they  do  to  develop 
cities  upon  the  .sealward.  Population  also 
multiplies  faster  in  the  inlanil  air.  St.  Louis 
occupies  par  erreUence  the  interior  station, 
and  enjoys  all  the  prolific  advantages  of  the 
inland  air. 

4th.  In  modern  times  domestic  transpor¬ 


tation  by  water  and  rail  is  more  valuable 
than  ocean  navigation  to  nations  of  great 
territorial  extent.  St.  Louis  is  the  natural 
centre  of  all  water  and  rail  systems  of  this 
continent,  an<l  this  continent  i:|  the  destined  | 
highway  of  the  westward-bound  empire  of 
the  world. 

5th.  Runs  into  6th  somewhat,  but  the 
gist  of  both  is  that  great  cities  are  to  be 
built  where  the  climate  and  resources  of  | 
soil,  &c.,  are  best,  and  are  fitted  to  place 
the  producer  and  consumer  side  by  side 
with  e(|ual  advantages.  St.  Louis  has  greater 
resources  of  this  kind  and  is  destined  to  j 
have  a  richer  tributary  country  than  any 
other  city  on  the  globe ;  and  St.  Louis  is, 
therefore,  “The  Future  Great  City  of  the 
World.” 


This,  as  nearly  as  I  can  understand  it,  is 
the  six-footed  argument,  shod  as  it  must 
necessarily  be  with  the  seven-league  boots 
of  imagination,  .and  running  as  it  does 
through  hundreds  of  pages  in  Mr.  Reavis’s 
valuable  book.  The  argument  has  certainly 
done  all  it  can  fur  the  future,  and  we  must 
now  wait  to  see  what  the  future  will  do  for 
it.  In  the  meantime  the  present  of  St.  Louis 
is  glorious  enough,  and  its  immediate  past 
has  lieen  full  enough  of  wonders.  Indeed, 
he  must  be  a  brave  man  who  in  the  last  dec¬ 
ade  can  confidently  deny  any  thing  to  the 
coming  greatness  of  such  a  city.  But,  for¬ 
tunately,  we  have  to  do  with  St.  Louis  as  we 
find  it,  not  as  it  is  to  be,  and  we  therefore 
ask  your  attention  to  our  large  engraving, 
pages  380  and  381.  There,  in  miniature, 


COURT  HOUSE,  ST.  LOUIS. 


GBATIOT  STREET  PRISON,  ST.  LOUIS. 


m 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[October  14,  1871, 


NEW  BOOKS. 


CHAPTERS  OF  ERIE,  AND  OTH- 

V-/  hK  tSSAYS.  By  Cbables  Fuancu  Adams.  Jk., 
and  Hknet  Adams,  i  v»L  Uiuu.  $..uv. 

C<ini«nts:  “A  Chspter  of  Eiio,”  “The  New  York 
OoM  Considracy,”  “  An  Erie  ISil,!,"  “CApt.  John  Smith,” 
“The  Bank  of  England  K.'StncUon,”  “Biltlsh  Finince 
In  1816,”  “The  Legal  Tender  Act,”  “The  Railroad 
System.” 


A  DAMS’S  CHAPTERS  OF  ERIE, 

AND  Ol'MER  ESSAYS.  'Ihls  volume  appeals  to 
all  Intallii^nt  Americans  who  desire  to  be  inft»nned 
concemm]{  8v>me  of  the  most  iiniK>nant  cor^i'ate  and 
financial  questions  that  perplex  statesmen  and  impeiil  the 
of  pil\*ate  citizens. 


/CHAPTERS  OF  ERIE,  AND  OTH- 

KK  ES.S.VYS.  Few  btMiks  come  before  the  public 
with  the  prestige  that  accompanies  this  volume,  wluch 
bean  a  name  renowned  In  American  statesmansldu^, 
diplomacy  anti  literature.  8U11  fewer  are  the  books  which 
h  ive  so  much  intrinsic  abUiiy*  importance  and  value  to 
thouKhtfiil  readers. 


A  DAMS'S  CHAPTERS  OF  ERIE. 

the  {tapeie  in  this  book  are  carefhl,  almost  exbans* 
tlve  siUtlies  of  the  topics  treatetl,  s^»  that  they  imssi'ss 
exception^  \  aliie  as  trustworthy  statements  and  recoms, 
on  grave  matters  of  finance  and  railways;  while  tbev 
ha\'e  a  pungenev  of  satire,  an  adroitness  at  piercing  lail* 
w.ty  and  financial  quacks  and  rascalities,  anti  a  rare 
transparency  of  style,  w'hicb  render  them  highlv*  enter¬ 
taining. 


ATLANTIC  ESSAYS.  By  Thomas 

WgyTWOKTH  Higginsux.  1  voL  IJmu.  Cloth, 

li.ue. 

Contents:— “A  Ties  for  Culture;”  "  Uteratnre  as 
an  Art:”  “.Americanism  in  Uteratnre;”  “A  Letter  to 
a  Young  Contributor;  ”  “  Ought  Women  tn  Learn  the  .Al¬ 
phabet;”  “A  Charge  with  Frinee  Rupert;”  " .Made¬ 
moiselle’s  Campaigns:  ”  “  fheFurltan  Jlinister;””  Fayal 
and  the  Portuguese;"  “The  Creek  Goddesses;”  “Sap¬ 
pho;”  “On  an  Old  Latin  Text-book.” 


JJOW  TO  DO  IT.  81.25. 

••  Few  men  are  so  well  qualirte.l  as  the  Itev.  Edwatd 
Everelt  Hale  to  give  Instruction  pleasantly  to  the  young 
or  the  old.  In  iiuw  to  Do  ti  he  li:is  undertaken  to  give 
y  >ung  childivn  some  iisethl  athice  in  the  puisult  of  ends 
which  all  clever  clnMieii  have  in  view  —  c»>n-ecland  u.sa*- 
fiil  talking,  leatUng.  willing,  sttuly  and  Ixhivior  iu  the 
various  coiiAlltions  of  life.** — Adverttjer. 


HjiHE  MEMBER  FOR  PARIS.  A 

NOVEL  OF  THE  SECOND  E^1*1KE.  1  vol. 

8vo.  Paper,  75  cents;  cloth,  $1.25. 

This  Is  a  story  of  political,  literary  and  social  life  in 
Paris  during  the  Secoml  Empire.  It  describes  the  Intol- 
emtile  iwdiy  tyrannies  and  inquisitorial  practices  by 
which  the  history  of  Louis  Napoleon*8  goveniineiil  was 
distinguished;  it  describes  with  equal  precision  tbe  pur¬ 
poses  and  tactics  of  the  Opivosition,  and  blends  with 
these  a  charming  piu-sonal  story,  'ihe  bonk  is  w  ritten 
with  lemarkabie  power  and  is  of  absorbing  interest. 


T3ARIS  UNDER  LOUIS  NAPO- 

JL  LEON. 

**  For  a  llvel.v  picture  of  the  corrupting  Influence  of  the 
Second  Empire  u|v«'n  French  society,  it  will  m»t  lie  amiss 
for  future  hisioiians  If  they  liH>k  into  the  pages  of  the 
*  Member  f«*r  Paris.’  ....  The  pictures  of  Parisian  Soci¬ 
ety  which  the  biM»k  contains  are  thonuigbly  lifelike,  and 
such  as  only  an  imimate  knowledge  of  it  would  enable 
anv’  wiiier  to  depict.**— JificrHeum  (London), 


A  POWERFUL  STORY.  “  THE 

MEMBER  FOR  FARI-S.” 

“  It  1*  a  brilliant  nnvel  of  wwlety  and  politics  in  France 
daring  Ihe  era  lust  closed,  the  narrative  beginning  in  the 
year  IWl.  Whci her  or  not  it  lie  line  to  the  life  of  'bat 
sidcnilld  hut  awfully  delusive  period  those  besl  .acquainted 
with  the  facts  mast  deleianine,  hui  the  picture  is  painied 
by  a  strong  band,  and  glows  with  intense  color.”— AiXon 
AdtetliKT. 


TJALAUSTION’S  ADVENTURE.  By 

-*J  R  lUERT  Bkowxixg.  1  vol.  I6mo.  (l./W. 

“  It  will  gratify  Ihe  el.assical  schol.ar  and  ilio  lover  of 
fine  English  poetry,  and  to  us  it  seems,  in  point  of  style, 
superior  to  any  thing  that  Browning  bad  befoie  published.” 
—  Phila.  Age. 


gltOWNING’S  NEW  POEM. 


HIQGINSON’S  ATLANTIC  ES- 

ti.AYS.  This  book  contains  some  of  the  most  sug- 

EHCtve  an, I  graceful  papers  recently  offered  to  the 
nglisb-ieading  public.  Ineir  rich  vein  of  thought,  the 
rein  irkable  culture  they  evince,  their  delicate  humor,  and 
rare  literary  charms,  make  the  volnine  a  most  attractive 
and  valuable  addition  to  American  literature. 


TW.  HIGGINSON’S  NEW  BOOK. 

.  “ATLAXITC  ESSAV.-i.” 

“These  essavs  apmareil  at  various  dates,  the  first 
being  pubhsbed  in  lAVi,  and  the  latest  in  the  October 
number  of  the  present  year,  't  he  tiisi  is  as  good  as  ihe 
last,  and  the  last  as  good  os  the  first,  and  all  are  excellent. 
There  aie  iwelve  essays  in  all,  on  subjecis  as  wine  aiiart 
as  can  well  be  imagin^l.  but  whaieier  the  subject,  A'ol. 
Biggins  >n  treats  it  wiib  ability  .and  ihoiighirolness,  and 
wlih  graceful  slvle  .and  gissl  command  of  bmguage.  He 
Is  equally  at  home  in  disenssing  .Americanism  in  Litera¬ 
ture,  passing  in  review  the  Gieek  Godilesses,  and  evok¬ 
ing  reminiscences  of  youth,  and  discussing  llieories  of 
edttcation  while  laming  the  pages  of  an  Old  Latin  Text- 
Book.  ”  —  Cleteland  Herald. 


f'lASTILIAN  DAYS.  By  John  Htxy, 

author  of  “  l*ike  County  Ballads.**  1  vol.  l2mo. 
$i.liu. 

Contents: —** Mailrlti  al  Fresco;**  •‘.Spanish  Living 
and  Dving:**  **  Influence  of  Tni«liiion  In  Spanish  Life; ** 
••  Taun»macby ; **  “IU.*fl  Letter  Days:**  "An  Hour  wiih 
the  Painters; **  "  A  Castle  in  the  Air;  **  "  The  City  of  the 
Visigoths;”  "The  E8i‘*»rlal; **  "A  Miracle  Play;”  "An 
Evening  with  Cihosts;  **  "  Proverbial  Plnli*so|»hy ;  ”  "  i he 
Ciaitle  and  Crave  of  Cervantes;  **  "A  Field  Night  in  the 
Cones;”  "The  Moral t»f  S»an*j<h  Pohtics;”  "The  Bour¬ 
bon  J>uel;  ”  **  Necessity  or  the  Republic.” 


fOHN  HAY’S  NEW  BOOK  ON 

tF  8FAIN  — “C.ASTILIAS  DAYS.” 

“  The  contents  are  a  scries  of  graphic,  bright,  racy 
sketch^  of  the  cities,  the  jieople,  the  customs,  the  iHilliics, 
the  art  and  the  social  life  of  the  degenerate  nation  in 
whose  capital  be  someilme  lived  as  consul  of  the  I'niied 
Slates,  j  hev  do  not  prelend  to  any  searching  analysis  or 
prof.Hind  philos<iphy  of  ibe  secivts  of  the  phenomena  he 
observed,  but  are  nevertheless  well  brace,l  with  the 
shrewd  cunclnsions  of  an  mdetiendent  romnion  sense,  and 
enliveneil  with  a  western  pungency  of  cbara.  ierizailon. 
ITie  reailer  gets  his  information  in  a  shai<e  which  leaves 
a  weliileSneil  and  vivi,l  impression,  an<l  doiiliiless  the 
Informailon  is  lust  and  trust  worthy.”—  Bvthm  Adeenuer. 


“The  story  is  told  by  Mr.  Browning  with  great  power, 
and  with  more  retlnement  of  strong  thought  than  is  com- 
m<in  Willi  him  ....  It  will  take  rank  with  the  best  of  ids 
original  p<«ms.  It  displays  .all  bis  greai  qualities  as  a 
poei,  an<t  is  entirely  fiee  from  the  Idcinishes  which  ullcn 
Irritate  his  aihniieis.”  —  Euammer  (iusdow). 


vagabond  adventures.  By 

▼  llAUMi  Keclek.  1  vol.  Itfmo.  $1.50. 

"  The  vaiiety  of  aiiAentui'e,  thesprighthness  with  wiilvh 
the  narrator  details  his  triumphs  .and  misf  iriunes,  and  the 
fteshness  .and  originality  tif  his  siyi^  w’ouIaI  flx  lUe  uiien- 
tion  of  the  leatler  even  were  some  of  the  8cene.a  and  char¬ 
acters  desci'itieit  far  less  wondeilUl  than  they  are.”  —  C’m- 
cinnati  Vht'onicle, 


T.JALPH  KEELER’S  VAGABOND 

ADVENTURES.  "  By  the  genei.al  i«ader  this  little 
Volume  will  lie  taken  up  with  pleasure  and  laid  aside  with 
regiet.  It.s strokes  of  humor  aie  fietiiivni  enough  to  com- 
meiid  It  an  atimsing  companion,  an<i  its  pathos,  always 
simple  and  unaflecteci,  will  exert  a  no  less  pleas:mt  and 
pifssibly  more  enduring  influence.  **—  Ae«e  iork  Ttnw. 

For  s:Ue  by  all  BisiUsellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price,  by  the  Ptibhsheis, 

JAMES  IL  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 

XOiaCE  T6’~lBo6ir~  AGEN'TS. 

Energetie  tnielligent  Uodies  and  Gentlemen  shoi'.U 
apply  iininediately  tor  terrlLiry  and  ciix‘iil:ir  of  renns  for 
l«K‘al  .agency  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  anti  British 
Provinces,  for  Rev.  Dr.  Juseiui  P.  Thomusox’s  gn‘it 
work  now  in  press.  'Ihe  title  is  "Home  Worsliip  lor 
Eveiy  Day  in  the  Year.”  'I'liis  is  a  valualde  religions 
w'otkfor  all  denomin  uions  of  CliristlanN,  prep.aretl  anti 
uuhlisheil expressly  f«»r  the  Siiliscripiion  l>ep<a)tment  of 
dAMEs  R.  Osgood  tk  Co.  Canvassers  will  find  this  new 
wttrk  excels  all  other  .Snhscriptitui  Bo(»ks  in  attraetlxe- 
ness.  Libiual  ferms  given.  Address  all  applications  and 
orders  to  H.  A.  BR<i>VN  «k  CO.,  144  Treuiont  .Street,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  li,  1871. 


WEALTH  AS  A  MEANS  OF  CULTURE. 


/'lASTILlAN  DAYS,  By  John  Hay, 

is  A  new  volume  which  comprises,  with  stime  atidi- 
tiuns,  the  series  of  articles  contiii»'.iie<l  by  their  author  to 
the  columns  of  ilie  Attantie  M/nihfff  under  the  same 
title.  Mr.  Hav  Informs  us  that  ilie^#  papeis  were  written 
at  Mailrid  in  the  spring  of  Iasi  year.  1  hey  piciure  Span¬ 
ish  character  and  haltits,  with  iucideutal  information  as 
to  tlie  contemptirarv  liistory  of  .Spain.  We  need  not  say 
that  tbev  are  ailmirably  written,  and  piesent  a  graphic 
view  of  the  ti»pics  ihey  discuss.  **  —  Boston  Gazette. 


rilHE  BOOK  OF  THE  EAST,  AND 

A  other  Poems.  By  Richard  Henry  St<iddard.  1vol. 
Kimo.  Cloth,  $i.5U.  Ibe  conienis  of  R.  H.  Stoddard’s  new' 
bo*>k  of  (toems comprise  "  the  B<»ok  of  the  East,”  in¬ 
cluding  Persian  songs,  Tartar  songs,  Arab  songs,  and 
Chinese  songs;  "In  Memoilam;**  "At  Gadshill;”  "A 
Woman’s  INiein;”  "A  New  Christmas  Cand;”  "The 
B:Ulad  of  Crecy,”  ami  Ally  other  |>oeins,  various  in  sui>- 
)ect  and  stvle,  hut  all  m.aiked  by  the  high  |mh‘Uc  qualities 
for  which  Mr.  Stoddanl’s  verse  is  distinguished. 


CTODDARD’S  BOOK  OF  THE 

E.kST,  ASI>  OTHER  POEMS. 

“  More  than  one  humlreil  an.l  twenty  poem.,  long 
and  short,  are  in  the  coUeriion;  some  sa<l,nne  ortwo  wiiii 
a  touch  of  bitterness,  some  wlih  a  g-niiine  ballail  ring, 
many  sweet  as  the  song  of  birds,  an.l  all  bearing  Hie 
ralnl-mai  k  of  true  poetry.  Mr.  Stoddard  is  a  born  singer.” 
—  Cleveland  Herald. 


gTODDARD’S  NEW  POEMS. 

"They  pLice  Mr.  Stoddard  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Lowell, 
at  the  beofl  of  .4merican  poets;  and  even  Mr.  Lowell  him¬ 
self  has  written  nothing  that  can  compaie  wiih,  oi  even 
e<4ual,  "On  ihe  'I’own.”  Ihcre  is  no  reas«.n  why  we 
sliould  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  sw^eet  mel<Kli«»tis  fl-jte  of 
L<mgfellow,  the  pastoral  pijK*  of  Bryant,  or  the  b<>lil 
trumiwt  — which  stunetimes  pl.ays  false  notes  os  yet  — of 
j<»aqain  Miller.  We  nec«l,  however,  to  lecognize  fully  the 
fhet  that  In  Mr.  Stoildard  Ameiica  b.as  a  poet,  as  ongtnal 
in  genius  as  he  is  {lerfect  In  bis  mastery  of  his  art.  and 
that  the  pr<M>f  hereof  lies  open  in  his  latest  volume,  The 
Book  «if  the  East.  .Vcie  York  Citizen. 


How  TO  DO  IT.  By  Edward 

Eveeett  Hale.  1  vol.  16mo.  $1.2.k 
Contexts.  —  How  we  Met. —How  to  Talk.  — How  to 
Write.  —  How  111  Ryad.  —  How  to  go  Into  Society.  —  How 
to  Travel.  —  Life  at  School.  —  Life  in  Vacation.  —  Lite 
Alone.  —  HaWts  in  Chuivh.  —  Lite  with  ClilMivn.  —  Life 
with  yonr  Elders.  —  llahiis  of  Reailing.  —  (Jetting  Reaily, 


I7DWARD  EVERETT  HALE'S 

XJ  “HOW  TO  DO  IT." 

This  Is  at  once  an  attractive  and  a  highly  valiiatile  honk 
Mr.  Hale  has  made  use  o(  his  extended  oliwruilion  and 
large  experience  to  give  piactical  snggeslioiis  to  .loiiiig 
people  in  regard  Li  some  of  the  most  imisirtnnt  matleis 
that  ran  engage  their  attention.  His  lliorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  tastes  and  neetls  of  young  persons,  and 
his  perfect  srmpatbv  with  them,  pve  bis  Issik  great 
valoe,  while  bis  fertiUty  of  illustration  and  the  iicciiliar 
attnettvenen  of  his  sfyle  render  It  Qceiny  cng.aglng 


Last  week  wc  attempted  to  sliow  that 
mere  wealth,  stronji  as  it  is  in  many 
matters,  is  iin|K)t(’nt  arhen  it  attempts  to 
carry,  by  sap  or  it}'  storm,  the  hei;;hts  of 
what  is  called  “  Sra-iely.”  'Tlie  forts  of  fash¬ 
ion  are  impregnable,  tor  they  are  held  by 
lillit  briiades  of  wt  men,  whose  poaver  con¬ 
sists  in  the  sensitive  siireness  of  their  detec¬ 
tion  of  vulgarity,  and  in  their  ine.xorable 
refusal  to  admit  that  hi’oadcloth  is  necessa¬ 
rily  the  outavai’d  sign  of  a  gentleman  — 
that  rich  dresses  iint  siitrieient  prtxafs  that 
they  cover  fine,  ladies.  In  eon.ddering 
avealth  as  a  iiieani  of  culture,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  emphasize  thi.s  jmitest  of  Society 
against  shoddy.  Goo<l  manners,  superficial 
taste,  conventional  elegiiiiee,  disciplined 
speech,  graceful  address,  may  be  small 
things  in  themselves,  lull  they  really  indi¬ 
cate  a  step  in  civilization,  for  they  show 
that  “  in  good  soeiety  ”  mere  force  cannot 
overcome  refinement  Force  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  is  of  small  aci’oiint ,  refincinent  is  every 
thing.  And  yet  the  ahsiird  ambition  of  the 
shtnldy  man  and  womtin  t<)  be  classed  witli 
the  liishionable  111:111  and  woman,  and  the 
profuse  and  desperate  expenditure  employed 
to  vindicate  this  cliiiin,  tiiv  the  commonest, 
the  cheapest  topics  of  the  commonest  and 
cheapest  satirists,  novelists  tind  dramatists. 
We  will  not  enter  at  all  into  that  region  of 
commonplace  fareu  and  stircasm ;  but  it  is 
still  to  lye  noted  that  ftishionable  society,  as 
it  is  the  immediate  result  of  inherited 
wealth,  and  is  only  one  or  two  removes 
from  the  positive  vulgarity  of  its  ancestors, 
is  only  the  second,  and  not  the  final  stage 
of  civilized  life. 

Alter  culture  in  g(K>il  breeding  comes  in¬ 
tellectual  culture,  'ri-ietl  by  this  test,  fash¬ 
ionable  sfX’iety  is  notonously  deficient.  In 
Italy,  France,  Germany,  England  and  the 
United  States,  noTTils  arc  now  the  mental 


food  of  “  gtxKl  soeiety.”  Some  of  the  nov¬ 
elists  are  men  of  genius,  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  men  of  genius  is  shown  by  the  bit¬ 
ter  or  the  “  genial  ”  w.qy  in  which  they  ridi¬ 
cule  a  social  life  which  is  based  on  external 
and  not  on  vital  conditions  of  refinement. 
But  a  majority  of  the  novelists,  led  by  Dis¬ 
raeli,  are  more  or  less  panilers  to  the  sen¬ 
suousness,  the  sentimentality,  or  the  thou- 
sand-lbld  caprices  of  a  “society,”  which 
knows  itself  to  be  delightfully  exclusive  but 
feels  itself  to  be  horribly  bored. 

The  next  stage  of  wealth,  considered  as  a 
means  of  culture,  is  a  mania  for  collecting 
rare  books  and  pamphlets.  In  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  for  a  considerable  time,  this  mania  was 
chierty  expressed  in  the  purchase,  at  vast 
exiMjiise,  of  obscure  publications  illustrating 
the  Elizabethan  period  of  English  litera¬ 
ture;  but  they  were  generally  bought  by 
men  who  htid  but  a  slight  conception  of  the 
tlepth,  grandeur,  vitality  and  variety  of 
that  great  outburst  of  the  Eiigli.di  Mind. 
Dukes  and  earls  almost  ruined  themselves 
in  tills  purely  bibliographical  competition. 
If  a  til’s!  edition  of  one  of  Shtikespeare’s  plays 
was  the  prize,  the  eom])etition  waxeif  fast 
and  furious.  Thus,  wlien  the  tnigeily  of 
Macbeth  was  up  for  sale  in  its  original 
stjualor,  and  Earl  SiK’ncer  and  the  Duke  of 
Roxburgh  were  the  contestants  for  the  in¬ 
valuable  copy,  the  Duke  suppressed  the 
Earl  by  writing  to  liis  auction  agent : 

“  Bid  on,  Macdutf, 

And  damned  Ih;  he  that  first  cries,  ‘Hold! 

Enough ! ’ ” 

But  who  believes  that  either  the  Duke  or 
the  Earl  was  as  competent  to  appreciate 
Shakespeare’s  genius  as  Hazlitt,  or  Lamb,  or 
Coleridge  V 

This  mania  for  collecting  rare  b(X)ks  is, 
indeeil,  to  be  carefully  discriminated  from  the 
power  to  appreciate  good  ones.  Thus  one 
of  the  great  ambitions  of  American  collec¬ 
tors  is  to  complete  their  “  Dibdins.”  Tlie 
Rev.  'lliomas  Frognall  Dibdin  was  a  filth- 
rate  English  clergyman,  who  devoted  his 
slender  abilities  to  bibiibgraphy,  and  pub- 
li.-hed,  by  subscription,  a  series  of  beauti¬ 
fully  printed  and  illustrated  volumes,  the 
peeuliitrity  of  which  consisted  in  this,  that 
a  limited  number  of  copies  was  printed, 
and  that  the  price  of  each  copy  was  exceji- 
tionally  hijh.  Nobody  ever  pretended  to 
be  mentally  eni  iched  by  any  thing  Dibdin 
ever  wrote.  A  sycophant  and  toady  of  the 
rich  English  book-collectors,  he  was,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  brtiins,  one  of  the  weakest  of  hu- 
intin  beings.  Still,  if  an  American  gentle¬ 
man  shows  you  his  librtiry,  it  is  two  or  ten 
to  one  that  he  proudly  {loints  to  his  “  Dib- 
dens,”  as  a  proof  that  he  values  literature 
more  than  money.  It  docs  not  seem  to 
(K’cur  to  him  that  Dibdin  is  what  capable 
men  are  wont  to  call  an  ass,  and  that  litera¬ 
ture  repudiites  him  as  in  no  just  sense  an 
aiitlior.  But  there  on  the  slielves  is  a  visi¬ 
ble  proof  that  our  collector  has  distanced  a 
score  of  rivals  in  getting  a  more  or  less 
complett  edition  of  a  series  of  (intellectu¬ 
ally)  worthless  books.  If  you  say  that  the 
feat  is  creditable  to  him  as  a  collector  of 
rare  articles  of  furniture,  but  h:is  no  litei^ 
ary  significance,  lie  is  appalled  by  your 
literary  Vandalism.  To  scorn  Dibdin  is  to 
despise  letters.  Tliose  new  writers  whose 
I’ejuitatlon  is  not  filly  years  old,  are  not 
worth  the  attention  of  a  true  lover  of  litera¬ 
ture,  whose  ambition  it  is  to  collect  what 
is  too  precious  to  be  generally  known,  yet 
too  worthless  to  pay  the  cost  of  Ix'ing  re¬ 
printed.  Think  of  Tennyson  and  Brown¬ 
ing,  of  Bryant  and  Longfellow,  called  up¬ 
on  to  admire,  with  liflcil  eyes  and  bated 
breath,  the  ineffable  grandeur  of  a  row  of 
“  Dibdins  1  ” 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  this  kind  of  ma¬ 
nia  for  what  is  rare,  independent  of  its  in¬ 
trinsic  value,  extenils  to  art.  The  object, 
in  neither  case,  is  mental  culture.  A  super¬ 
cilious  disdain  of  the  new,  however  good,  is 
aecomptinied  by  a  stupid  worship  of  the  old, 
however  bad.  Literature  and  art,  as  mov¬ 
ing  and  creative  forces,  continually  adapted 
by  men  of  talent  or  genius  to  new  condi¬ 
tions  of  human  life,  are  entirely  mlseon- 
ceiveil  by  these  languiil  amateurs.  AVhilst 
laboring  under  the  hallucination  that  they 
are  t/ie  men  of  literary  and  artistic  taste,  the 
taint  of  shoddy  is  on  them.  Tlieir  Ixxiks 
and  paintings  are  but  expensive  specimens 
of  upholstery  —  of  the  furniture  of  the 
house  rather  than  of  the  mental  elevation 
of  its  owners. 

The  true  principle  would  seem  to  be  this : 
that  rare  books,  as  a  general  thing,  belong 
to  the  history  of  literature,  and  shoulil  tlicre- 
forc  be  stored  lor  reference  in  large  public 
libraries ;  that  rare  works  of  art  belong  to 
the  Jiistory  of  art,  and  should  therefore  be 
found  in  great  public  collections  of  paint¬ 
ing  and  sculpture.  A  man  of  wealth,  who 


is  a  real  lover  of  literature  and  art,  should 
show  his  culture  by  buying  such  tilings  for 
the  public,  and  not  for  himself ;  for  his  cul¬ 
ture  is  shown  in  prizing,  not  the  curiosities 
but  the  great  creations  of  the  human  mind. 

It  is  also  indisputable  that  wealth  as  a 
means  of  culture  implies  that  disposition  of 
wealth  which  stimulates  the  activity  of  liv- 
ing  authors  and  artists.  Literature  and  art 
are  not  merely  things  of  the  past  but  of  the 
present;  and  the  warm  sympathy  with  gen¬ 
ius,  and  intelligent  admiration  of  it,  wliich 
mark  the  cultivated  man,  should  be  dis¬ 
played  in  fostering  the  promise  of  genius, 
as  well  as  in  recognizing  and  applauding  its 
matured  performance.  Here  is  where  rich 
men  of  culture  who  are  not  at  the  same 
time  richly  cultivated  men,  fail  in  their 
most  obvious  duty  to  literature  and  art. 


HAND-WRITING  AS  A  CLEW  TO 
CHARACTER. 

THERE  are  a  great  many  people  existing 
in  the  present  peritxl  who  ought  to  have 
flourished  in  the  Dark  Ages,  avho  properly 
belong  to  the  Dark  Ages,  and  really  have 
no  business  to  be  extant.  Owing  to  some 
unexplained  psychological  phenomenon, 
they  have  cropped  out  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  with  all  the  bigotry,  supc’rstition 
and  intellectual  innocence  which  we  asso¬ 
ciate  with  the  Fifth.  It  is  indisputable 
that  there  are  people  among  us  who  would 
fry  each  other  for  a  slight  difference  of 
opinion  on  a  theological  point;  that  there 
are  people  who  still  believe  in  magicians, 
soothsayers,  apparitions,  the  efficacy  of 
charms,  the  intallibility  of  popes,  and  such 
trumjicrj’.  One  has  only  to  turn  to  the 
advertising  columns  of  a  certain  prominent 
New  York  journal,  to  assure  himseli  that 
there  is  in  this  country  a  very  numerous 
class  of  benighted  souls  who  nurse  a  blind 
ftulh  in  “  the  seventh  daughter  of  a  seventh 
daughter,”  and  who  contribute  liberally  to 
the  supjwrt  of  that  apocryphal  female  and 
the  large  ftimily  of  impostors  to  which  she 
belongs.  These  charlatans  spend  thousands 
of  dollars  annually  in  advertising  their 
wares,  and  the  inference  is  that  the  enter¬ 
prise  pays.  Wc  do  not  refer  to  the  venders 
of  (luaek  medicines,  but  to  fortune-tellers, 
dealers  in  the  8U|H.‘rnatural,  dispensers  of 
love-powders  and  magical  amulets  which 
bring  gcxid  luck,  wtird  ofl’iiestilenee,  preserve 
youth,  and  pc’ribnn  a  variety  of  pleasing 
offices  for  their  fortunate  possessor. 

Anv  one  who  is  curious  in  these  matters, 
will  rind  in  “  Tlie  Witches  of  New  York,” 
by  the  now  obsolete  “  Doestieks,”  a  capital 
account  of  tlie  transparent  dodges  by  wnich 
sentimental  cooks  and  coachmen,  and  simple- 
minded  country  jxmple  are  swindled  out  of 
their  earnings.  'iliough  “  DcH’Stieks’s " 
book  was  written  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
it  presents  a  pretty  faithful  picture  of  the 
state  of  the  Black  Art  at  the  present  day. 
Perhaps  the  trade  has  become  more  extended 
and  more  remunerative,  but  its  general 
features  remain  unchanged.  The  magician 
and  the  soothsayer  do  not  belong  to  a  pro¬ 
gressive  age,  and  have  learned  no  new  tricks. 
Nor  is  it  necessary,  for  the  supply  of  people 
ready  to  be  gulled  by  the  old  ones  is  inex¬ 
haustible. 

If  there  has  been  any  fresh  device  to 
catch  our  floating  population  of  idiots,  it  is 
that  of  the  gentleman  who  professes  to  tell 
the  mental  and  physical  characteristics  of 
his  patrons,  not  by  teeling  their  bumps,  but 
by  examining  their  hand-writing.  By 
sending  this  gentleman  your  autograph  (in 
connection  with  one  dollar  in  the  currency 
of  the  rerdm),  he  will  inform  you  by  return 
of  mail  what  you  amount  to  as  a  whole.  He 
will  tell  you  the  color  of  your  eyes,  the  kind 
of  disposition  you  have,  the  trade  or  pro¬ 
fession  you  ought  to  follow,  and  the  probable 
term  of  your  sojourn  in  the  land  of  the 
living.  For  a  pitiful  additional  sum, — 
fitly  cents,  we  believe,  —  he  will  sentl  you  a 
jihotograph  of  your  “  spirit-bride,”  an  article 
which  no  married  man  should  be  without, 
though  he  may  not  find  it  convenient  to 
keep  it  in  the  family  album. 

Ihe,  number  of  people  who  attach  much 
faith  to  the  spirit-jihotograph  is  compara¬ 
tively  small ;  but  the  people  who  believe 
that  a  certain  clew  to  the  character  of  a  man 
may  be  found  in  his  hand-writing  are 
numerous.  There  are  two  or  three  very 
strong  arguments  in  favor  of  this  belief.  A 
man  may  involuntiirily  express  haste,  anger, 
nervousness,  and  various  nuxids  by  the 
manner  of  his  writing.  Each  man’s  style 
of  penmanship  has  distinct  qualities.  Even 
the  writer’s  n.Ttionality  can  ollen  be  ilis- 
tinguished.  An  English  manuscript  differs 
as  sharply  from  a  German  manuscript  as  a 
French  painting  does  firom  one  of  the  Flemish 
school.  A  elerk'does  not  writ©  like  a  lawyer, 
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HOT  a  poet  like  a  writing-master.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  mere  is  individuality  in  hand-writiu". 
But  it  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  it  aflbrds 
any  reliable  clew  to  character.  The  manner 
of  one’s  penmanship  depends  wholly  on 
education  and  habit.  The  clumsy,  illiterate- 
looking  scrawl  may  be  the  production  of  a 
ri])e  stmolar,  and  the  clean  manuscript,  with 
its  faultlessly-shaped,  flowing  characters, 
may  come  from  the  imitative  pen  of  a  dunce. 
Women  write  like  men,  and  men  like  women ; 
bold  men  write  feeble,  cramped  little  bands, 
and  shy,  timid  men  dash  olf  their  words 
like  giants.  One  of  the  cleverest  authors 
in  this  country  writes  a  hand  that  has  no 
distinctive  character  whatever;  a  page  of 
his  manuscript  looks  like  the  work  of  half 
a  dozen  penmen.  Before  the  writing-master 
was  inventeil,  people  wrote  after  tbeir  own 
fashion.  But  with  the  advent  of  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  quill,  individual  style  became 
almost  extinct.  'Dius  we  find  thirty  or  forty 
boys  in  a  school  following  the  same  model, 
and  writin"  so  much  alike  that  none  but  an 
expcTt  couhl  tell  one  pupil’s  copj^-book  from 
another.  We  were  once  a  believer  in  the 
physiognomf!  of  writing,  but  a  rather  long  ex¬ 
perience  with  manuscript  has  taught  us 
that  Lavater’s  theory  touching  hand-writing 
is  altogether  fanciful.  When  we  have  our 
“spirit-bride”  selected  for  us  by  the  in¬ 
genious  gentleman  in  New  York,  we  shall 
prefer  to  have  our  personal  tastes  consulted 
rather  tlian  our  autograph. 


NOTES. 


The  London  Telegraph,  in  a  leading  article  in 
its  editorial  columns,  makes  a  very  notable 
atimission  touching  American  literature  and 
especially  the  periodical  literature  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  Quoting  Sidney  Smith’s  sarcastic  query, 
“  Who  ri'ads  an  American  lawk  1  ”  the  Tele¬ 
graph  remarks :  “  Nowadays  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  fur  the  reverend  satirist  to  rcp<‘nt  his 
contemptuous  question.  Our  trans-Atlantic 
kinsmen  within  the  last  twenty  years  have  given 
us  several  books,  of  which,  as  flallam  says  of 
Bacon’s  ‘  Essays,’  ‘  no  one  with  the  slightest  pre¬ 
tension  to  literary  culture  can  atlbrd  to  lie  ig¬ 
norant.'  Washington  Irving,  Longfellow,  Haw¬ 
thorne,  and  Emerson — these  are  lour  names  of 
which  any  country  might  well  be  proud.  But 
even  if  some  scoffer  were  now  to  ask,  ‘  Who 
reads  an  American  Essay  1  ’  we  should  have  lit¬ 
tle  difficulty  in  replying  that  Boston  produces 
at  this  moment  one  monthly  and  one  quarterly 
magazine  which  arc  certainly  equal  to  any  two 
specimens  of  periodical  literature  of  which  Lon¬ 
don  is  the  parent.”  This  is  rather  unusual 
praise  to  come  from  the  region  in  which  the 
Comhill  and  the  British  Quarterly  Review  are 
printed.  Further  on  the  writer  says:  “Let 
any  man  who  doubts  whether  American  essays 
fin'd  many  English  readers  endeavor  to  procure 
in  England,  cither  for  love  or  money,  a  copy  of 
last  July’s  number  of  the  North  Aiiuricun  Re¬ 
view;  nor  let  him  forget  also  to  inquire  how 
many  copies  of  the  much-sought  number  have 
already  been  sold  in  London.  The  essay  en¬ 
titled  ‘The  Meaning  of  Revenue  Refonn,’  which 
lends  such  interest  to  this  volume,  is,  indeed,  no 
ordinary  production.  In  it  Mr.  David  A.  Wells 
demolishes,  with  a  wealth  of  illustration  and 
lucidity  of  argument  which  arc  peculiarly  his 
own,  tnc  corrupt  and  ruinous  syteni  of  Aincri- 
c!in  protection.”  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
such  writing  as  this  m  an  influential  London 
morning  journal,  would  have  spoiled  Sidney 
Smith’s  breakfast. 


Even  when  a  man  has  a  solid  grievance  it  is 
bad  enough  for  him  to  rush  into  the  public 
prints  with  “  a  letter ;  ”  but  when  a  man  has 
no  grievance  at  all  it  is  inexcusable.  We  do 
not  think  that  the  most  fervent  admirer  of  “  The 
Songs  of  the  Sierras  ”  can  regard  Mr.  Joaquin 
Miller’s  recent  letter  to  the  Trilmne  os  any  thing 
but  injudicious.  Hi.s  gratitude  to  England  for 
her  hand.-omc  treatment  of  him  and  his  poems, 
is  natural  and  commendable ;  but  his  manner 
of  exprc8.sing  his  gratitude  betrays  a  self-con- 
scion^ncKs  that  is  almost  painful.  It  is  just  pos¬ 
sible  that  two  continents  arc  watching,  with 
breathless  interest,  the  return  of  the  poet  to  his 
home  on  the  Willamette,  and  it  is  just  possible 
that  two  continents  are  doing  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Mr.  Miller  should  have  taken  these  possibilities 
into  consideration  before  posing  himself  in  pub¬ 
lic  in  this  fashion  :  —  “  England !  the  terms  of 
the  expression  of  thanks  are  threadbare.  Per¬ 
mit  me  to  say  simply,  /  thank  you  !  I  stood  by 
Niagara  the  other  day  and  kissed  iny  hand  to 
Canada,  and,  with  the  experiences  of  the  last 
six  months  rushing  across  roy  mind,  I  said,  hat 
in  hand,  ‘  England,  /  thank  you  !  ’  ”  ’rhis  may 
be  the  simplicity  of  n  hcaltby,  untutored  Ari¬ 
zonian  nature,  but  it  Iwars  a  startling  resem¬ 
blance  to  civilized  conceit. 


The  return  of  America’s  greatest  tragedienne, 
Charlotte  Cushman,  to  the  stage,  is  the  most 
notable  dramatic  event  of  the  week,  and  will 
probably  remain  the  most  notable  event  of  a 
season  which  has  opened  with  unwonted  promise 
and  hrillian^.  _  'Though  Booth’s  Theatre  has 
held  many  distinguished  audiences,  it  was  an 
audience  of  more  than  usual  culture  and  critical 
taste  that  auembled  last  week  to  greet  Miss 


Cushman  after  her  long  absence  from  the 
boards.  The  plav  selected  for  her  re-appcarance 
was  “  Henry  VIII.,”  in  which  she,  of  course, 
sustained  the  role  of  Queen  Catherine.  Cath¬ 
erine  is  not  the  line  of  character  in  which  Miss 
Cushman  has  achieved  her  fame ;  it  is  a  part 
which  affords  the  actress  little  scope  for  thtt 
exercise  of  those  powers  that  have  made  her 
Meg  Merriles  and  her  Lady  Macbeth  the 
standard  of  the  American  stage ;  but  according 
to  the  verdict  of  the  New  York  press.  Miss 
Cushman’s  rendering  of  the  dignified  and  long- 
suffering  Queen  was  a  signal  triumph.  “In 
the  trial  scene,”  says  one  critic,  “  her  speech  and 
gestures  were  thrilling,  and  as  she  plead  her 
cause  before  the  King  in  accents  of  dignified  and 
concentrated  passion,  there  was  something  in 
her  acting  that,  if  not  sublime,  fell  very  little 
short  of  it.  The  conclusion  of  the  play  with 
Catherine’s  death  was  most  affecting  —  the 
struggling  breath,  the  tremulous  voice,  the  tot¬ 
tering  frame,  and,  finally,  the  flight  of  the  spirit 
from  its  earthly  tenement  were  so  natural  that 
the  scene  was  invested  with  unusual  solemnity, 
and  the  responsive  feeling  in  the  breasts  of  the 
audience  to  the  sadness  of  the  event  upon  the 
stage  was  so  great  that  the  people  licgan  to  dis- 
peng  os  from  a  church,  too  greatly  aft'ected  to 
applaud,  and  it  was  some  minutes  before  Miss 
Cushman’s  presence  in  front  of  the  curtain  was 
demanded.” 


It  is  a  singular  fact  that  w  hen  authors  and 
scholars  (and  other  people  who  are  supposed 
“  to  read,  write,  and  speak  the  English  language 
correctly,”)  leave  the  scene  of  their  earthly  labor 
and  repair  to  the  spirit-land,  they  immediately 
pick  a  quarrel  with  the  shade  of  Lindicy  Mur¬ 
ray.  Almost  every  man  can  recall  the  time 
when  his  feelings  with  regard  to  that  amiable 
old  gentleman  were  not  of  the  most  friendly 
nature,  hut  it  seems  ill-advised  and  unchristian 
to  carry  the  boyish  animosiiics  of  this  world 
into  another  sphere  of  existence.  We  regret  to 
notice,  though,  that  this  is  the  general  custom. 
An  author  noted  for  the  purity  of  his  style,  or 
a  journalist  for  his  great  culture,  no  sooner  dies 
than  he  seems  to  take  a  malicious  pleasure  in 
transgressing  the  laws  of  his  native  grammar. 
Communications  from  the  standard  English 
poets  and  essayists  and  from  our  own  departed 
men  of  letters,  ought  to  be  very  precious,  but 
the  truth  is  they  are  not  in  the  least  interesting. 
Byron  has  lo.-t  his  fire  and  his  syntax,  and 
Hawthorne  writes  unalloyed  twaddle.  The 
rhythm  of  Poe’s  spiritualistic  poems  sets  one’s 
teeth  on  edge,  and  the  style  of  his  prose  is  so 
like  that  of  the  editorial  matter  in  The  Banner 
of  Light  that  we  more  than  strongly  susi^-t 
Poe  of  writing  the  majority  of  its  leaders.  But 
revenons  a  nos  moiitons.  It  seems  a  pity  after  a 
man  has  devotetl  years  to  perfecting  himself  in 
his  vernacular,  that  he  should  kick  over  the  ra- 
sults  of  all  his  lalior,  Wcause  he  chanced  in  his 
boyhood  to  take  a  dislike  to  Lindley  Murray. 


The  “  New  York  and  Hartford  Publishing 
Company  ”  seems  to  be  an  irrepressible  inqio- 
sition.  Its  tricks  upon  travellers  —  upon  Bayard 
Tavlor,  for  instance  —  have  licen  exposed  again 
and  again  ;  yet  alter  every  round,  if  the  reader 
will  pardon  us  for  using  a  term  from  the  P.R., 
the  Company  comes  up  smiling.  Its  latest 
trick  is  to  send  a  printed  slip,  in  imitation  of  a 
despatch  through  the  printing  telegrajih  instru¬ 
ment,  to  a  gentleman’s  address.  The  following 
is  the  imitation  despatch  :  “  Please  call  at  our 
N.  Y.  office  at  your  earliest  convenience  —  wish 
to  see  you  on  business  which  cannot  be  well 
explained  except  at  our  office  —  have  called 
several  times  to  see  you  — N.Y.  and  Hartford 
Publishing  Co.,  41  Park-row,  'rimes  Building 
(near  Astor  Ilouse  and  City  Hall).”  Nine 
gentlemen  out  of  ten  rcci  iving  such  a  communi¬ 
cation  would  lie  tempted  to  walk  into  the  spider’s 
parlor — for  the  bare-faced  impudence  of  the 
invitation  is  liewildering.  Once  in  the  parlor, 
the  victim  of  the  despatch  is  informed  that  the 
N.  Y.  &  H.  P.  Co.  will  publi-h  a  sketch  of  his 
life  and  a  steel  engraving  of  his  portrait  l<>r 
from  S300  to  S500,  cash  in  hand.  The  pros¬ 
pective  swindled,  as  the  Tribune  neatly  puts  it, 
IS  invited  to  call  at  the  office  of  the  prospective 
swindler,  and  save  the  latter  the  trouble  of 
hunting  him  up.  That  some  gcntleiiian,  not 
emulous  of  literary  fame,  docs  not  take  the 
occasion  to  take  the  agent  of  the  Company  by 
the  car,  is  a  mystery  that  requires  explanation. 


One  of  our  English  exchanges  reads  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ungi-acious  and  sensible  lesson  to  the 
fair  sex  on  the  subject  of  baggage.  Gentlemen  in 
command  of  the  Iwggagc  trains  of  their  lami- 
lles  on  the  march  home  from  the  aea>ide  cam¬ 
paign  will  appreciate  this :  “  It  is  to  la? 

hoped  that  the  lessons  taught  by  the  autumn 
military  mameum'S  will  be  turned  to  profitable 
account  in  more  ways  than  one.  Woman,  for 
instance,  may  learn  much  by  watching  the  ma- 
neeuvres  of  man  with  respect  to  his  baggage. 
He  finds  that  he  can  manage  to  exist  even 
in  the  wilds  of  Hampshire  for  a  short  period 
without  five  portmanteaus,  six  carpet-hags,  and 
seven  trunks  ;  might  not  woman,  therefore,  if 
it  pleased  her,  equally  dispimse  with  that 
amount  of  luggage  when  she  leaves  home  for 
her  autumn  holiday  niameiivrcs,  throwing  ujwn 
man  the  entire  expense  and  responsibility  con¬ 
nected  with  the  transport  of  these  articles? 
Again,  we  hear  of  man  baking  his  own  bread 
in  Hampshire,  but  how  seldom  do  wc  hear  of 
woman  performing  that  service  for  him  when 
he  is  in  attendance  on  her  during  her  autumn 
campaign ;  docs  she  not  rather  delegate  the 


duty  of  cooking  to  some  uneducated  servant  at 
a  seaside  lodging,  and  then  find  fault  with  man 
because  the  commissariat  arrangements  are  not 
altogether  satisfactory?  If  woman  jiaid  a 
little  more  attention  to  these  jioints,  she  would 
find  man  less  frequently  break  loose  from  his 
picket.  Man  is  not  naturally  a  restless  animal, 
and  may  lie  picketed  with  perfect  security  if 
little  consideration  is  bestowed  on  his  coiiifort. 


The  death  of  Dr.  Livingstone  has  been  so 
often  lamented  by  the  seienlific  world  and  the 
public  at  large,  that  when  he  really  does  die — 
if  he  is  not  dead  —  the  event  will  not  be  rated 
at  its  full  importance.  The  services  he  has  ren¬ 
dered  to  science  will  seem  to  be  almost  offset  by 
the  anxiety  he  has  caused  his  friends  touching 
his  whereabouts  and  his  jiossible  late.  When 
one  hears  that  Dr.  Livingstone  has  been  eaten 
by  cannibals,  and  mourns  over  the  tragic  state¬ 
ment  for  a  period  of  six  months,  it  is  hard  to 
get  up  much  enthusiastic  grief  over  a  counter- 
statement  that  Dr.  Livingstone  has  just  been 
drowned  from  a  canoe. 

Where  does  petroleum  come  from  ?  Dr. 
Sterry  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  of  Montreal,  answers, 
that  while  coi-tain  limestones  throughout  the 
United  States  are  so  largely  oleiferous  as  at 
present,  it  seems  unphilosophieal  to  search  else¬ 
where  for  the  origin  of  the  oil,  or  to  iiiiagine  it 
to  be  derived  by  some  unexplained  process  from 
rocks  which  are  destitute  of  the  substance.  In 
the  neighliorliood  of  Chicago  there  are  enor¬ 
mous  deposits  of  this  oil-bearing  limestone ; 
some  of  the  houses  in  the  city  arc.  built  of  it, 
and  after  a  while  present  a  smeary  appearance 
from  exudation  of  the  oil.  Thu  least  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  ma.s8  is  thirty-tivc  fiet,  and  it  has 
been  estimated  from  expcrim'  nt  that  each 
square  mile  contains  seven  and  three-quarter 
million  barrels,  each  of  forty  gallons,  of  petro¬ 
leum.  As  a  means  of  comparison  wc  mention 
that  the  total  produce  of  the  great  Pennsylvania 
oil-region  from  1860  to  1870  was  twenty-eight 
million  gallons.  Four  square  miles  of  the 
Chicago  lim.-stone  contain  a  greater  quantity. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

—  According  to  the  Canada  Bor^sell/r,  Prof. 
Goldwin  Smith  has  undertaken  the  editorship 
of  a  new  magazine  that  will,  bclbrc  long,  be 
started  in  the  llominion. 

—  Mr.  J.  T.  Trowbridge  is  increasing  his 
already  large  constituency  of  readers  by  his 
story,  ”  Jack  Hazard,”  now  appearing  in  Our 
Young  Folks.  Jack  is 

**  A  creature  not  too  brljrht  or  good 
K«»r  human  nature’s  <laily 

and  boys  take  a  peculiar  delight  in  following 
the  course  of  his  adventures  and  fortunes. 

—  Young  readers,  and  old  readers  with  young 
hearts,  will  be  gl.nd  that  all  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen’s  works  have  been  republished  by 
Hurd  &  Houghton.  No  one  would  willingly 
spare  a  single  volume  of  the  ten  ;  for  whether 
Andersen  writes  a  romance,  an  allegory,  a 
sketch  of  travel,  or  an  autobiography,  the  man¬ 
ly,  genial,  humane,  poetic  spirit  of  the  man 
pervades  it  and  lends  an  unfailing  charm. 

—  Harper  &  Brothers  have  published  a  dainty 
little  cdiiion  of  Shakespeare’s  “  Tempest,”  ju¬ 
diciously  prefaced  and  annotated  by  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  llolfe  for  the  use  of  scluxils.  But, 
though  it  is  admirably  designed  to  make  the 
study  of  Shakespeare  both  popular  and  profita¬ 
ble,  wc  cannot  allow  schools  to  monopolize 
books  .so  pretty  and  so  good  lor  private  use  as 
this,  and  Rolfe’s  “  Merchant  of  Venice.” 

—  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke’s  “Ten 
Great  Religions  ”  has  already  reached  the  third 
edition.  Dr.  Clarke  is  one  of  the  very  few  au¬ 
thors  who  combine  great  learning  with  a  sim- 
jilicity  of  cxprcs.'ion  which  everyliody  under¬ 
stands.  He  treats  high  themes  with  a  reverent 
frankness  that  lends  to  them  a  universal  inter¬ 
est,  and  writes  with  such  fairness  and  impar¬ 
tiality  ns  to  inspire  confidence  among  readers  of 
most  widely  diverse  opinions. 

—  Count  Montaleiiibert’s  famous  work, 
“The  Monks  of  the  West,”  has  just  been  piili- 
lished  by  Mr.  Patriek  Donahoe.  Montalem- 
liert  is  one  of  the  noblest  figures  in  recent  French 
history,  and  his  account  of  the  monastic  orders 
from  St.  Benoit  to  l^t.  Bernard,  while  it  is  a  zeal¬ 
ous  defense  of  the  monastic  system,  is  not  less  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  its  ctindor  than  for  its  great  pow¬ 
er  and  elotiuence.  No  library  of  the  history  of 
Western  Europe  is  complete  without  these 
glowing  pictures  of  the  “Monks of  the  West.” 

—  Bayard  Taylor’s  translation  of  “  Faust  ” 
forms  tlie  subject  of  a  most  scholarly  and  eu¬ 
logistic  paper  in  the  la.st  nunilier  of  the 
tlay  Review.  The  writer  thinks  it  can  be  safely 
maintained  that  the  rich  and  varied  music  of 
that  ma>ter-piecc  has  never  liefore  lieen  so  faith¬ 
fully  represented  to  English  eftrs.  “  We  are 
glai,”  saysthecri.ic,  “tosce  from  the  introdne- 
lion  and’  the  excellent  notes  which  Mr.  Taylor 
has  added  to  the  translation,  that  while  recog¬ 
nizing  all  the  painstaking  researches  of  Ger¬ 
man  critics  of  ‘  Faust,’  he  per>i-tcntly  regards 
the  work  ns  art,  and  not  as  philosophy.  Al¬ 
though  Goethe’s  mind  here  and  elsewhere,  tis  in 
the  Romances,  teudeil  towanls  themes  of 
high  speculative  interest,  it  was  always  their 
dramaiie  and  poetic  sides  which  attracted  him. 
It  is  curious  to  observe,  as  we  learn  inde  d 
from  Mr.  Taylor’s  notes,  how  great  an  antip¬ 
athy  Goethe  always  manifested  to  pure  meta¬ 


physical  speculation.  The  real  attitude  of  bis 
mind  towards  tluology,  as  well  as  his  views  on 
many  of  the  topics  ot  life  and  culture  suggest¬ 
ed  in  the  ‘Faust,’  arc  illustrated  in  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  manner  by  Mr.  'Taylor  from  a  wide 
and  careful  study  of  thepoet’s  correspondence 
and  conversations.  Mr.  'Taylor  is  bold  enough, 
with  all  hLs  veneration  —  an  idea  of  which  may 
be  derived  from  the  very  creditable  Schillercsijuc 
lines  ‘An  Go«-the’  at 'the  opening  of  the  vol¬ 
ume —  to  subject  the  intellect  of  the  Weimar 
deity  to  a  psychological  inquiry  ;  and  we  think 
he  has  suecctsled  in  carrying  on  the  work  bt^un 
by  Mr.  Le-wes,  that  of  assliting  ns  to  under¬ 
stand  the  growth,  as  well  as  to  admire  the  pro¬ 
portions,  of  the  greatest  German  intellect.” 

—  The  new  edition  of  “  Seaside  Studies  ”  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Aga&siz 
has  elicited  from  the  distinguished  naturalist. 
Prof.  James  D.  Dana  of  Yale  College,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  generous  tribute : 

“  This  beautiful  volume  has  an  appropriate 
dedication  to  Prof.  L.  Agassiz,  ‘  whose  principles 
of  classification  have  been  the  main  guide  in  its 
prejiaration.’  It  is  an  admirable  companion  lor 
the  setisidc  resident  or  tourist,  especially  for  all 
who  are  capable  of  pleasure  Irom  looking  at 
or  studying,  the  life  of  the  sea.  Prof.  Alexander 
Agassiz  gives  the  results  of  his  own  extended 
observations  and  profound  researches,  relating 
to  the  structure,  habits,  growth,  development 
from  the  embryo,  and  other  charai-tcristics  of 
New-Englan<l  Polype,  Jelly  Fishes  or  Medu- 
ste  and  Star-fishes,”  illustrating  his  descrijition-s 
with  numerous  artistic  figures ;  and  Mrs.  Agas¬ 
siz  adds  to  the  volume  the  charm  of  her  grace¬ 
ful  pen.  ‘  Seaside  Studies  in  Natural  History’ 
is  a  work  for  the  learned  as  well  as  unlearned, 
fitted  to  give  all  delight  and  instruction.” 


PERSONALS. 


—  David  Gray,  the  poet  editor  of  The  Buf¬ 
falo  Courier,  lectures  in  Buffalo  next  February. 

—  Colonel  Peter  S.  Miehie  succeeds  the  late 
Protissor  Mahan  at  West  Point  as  Professor  of 
Engineering. 

—  John  F.  Piiikham  and  Louis  Iltihn  have 
coinineiiced  liliel-sui  s  agaitist  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  for  $  5,000  damage  each. 

—  Eicrstadt,  the  artist,  has  returned  from 
California,  with  a  portfolio  of  chaniiing  studies 
of  coast  and  mountain  scenery. 

—  Mary  Hirst  Sparhaw  k,  a  maiden  of  ninety, 
a  great-granddaughter  of  Sir  William  Pepjicreil, 
ami  stated  to  b.*  la.st  of  the  Peppcrell  family, 
died  recently  in  Portsmouth,  N.H. 

—  Madame  Ristori  is  now  on  a  campaign  in 
the  Danubian  Prineipaliiies,  where  she  has 
never  yet  lieen  heanl.  She  will  give  repre¬ 
sentations  at  Bucharest,  Gulatz,  and  Odessa. 

—  The  Alta  Cedifbrnin  says  tliat  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  Mr.  W.  C.  Bartlett'  retires  forth¬ 
with  from  the  editorial  management  of 
Tlu-  Overland  Monthly.  His  successor  is  not 
named. 

—  The  King  of  Burmah,  to  the  amazement 
of  the  merchants  of  his  kingdom,  has  bought 
S45,000  wor.ii  of  cotton  goods,  on  thri-e  months’ 
credit,  for  the  royal  bazaar,  and  is  underselling 
the  ordinary  traders. 

—  Omyn  11.  Percival,  a  brother  of  John  G. 
Percival,  the  po  t,  died  recently  in  the  City  Hos¬ 
pital  of  New  Hav.  n,  Conn.  He  had  been  in 
jKior  health  and  in  indigent  circumstances,  it  is 
said,  for  a  number  of  years. 

—  One  Sterlitig  Sledge,  over  eighty  years 
old,  has  been  scut  to  the  State  Prison  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  lor  a  term  of  twentv-tivc  years. 
The  Richmond  authorities  evidently  think  “  It 
is  never  too  late  to  uieiid.  ” 

—  A  Ixmdon  letter-writer  says  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  h:is  not  read  a  book  since  he  left  col¬ 
lege,  and  th.at  he  declares  himself  unable  to 
keep  awake  over  the  cleverest  novel  more  than 
five  minutes  at  a  time. 

—  De  Cordova,  the  humorous  lecturer,  is  pre- 
p.aring  a  lecture  entitled  “  Ifity  about  Brown,” 
devoted  to  the  n-cently  devcloix'd  frauils  in  the 
gove  rnment  of  New  York  City,  and  another  on 
“  'The  Dyspeptic  Club  of  East  Pictown.” 

—  Miss  Harriet  W.  Terry  of  New  Haven,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  Levdy  Principal  of 
Vassar  College.  This  lady  is  a  sister  of  Major- 
Geii.  Terry,  and  has  been  known  for  many 
years  as  the  head  of  a  ladies’  seminary  in  New 
Haven. 

—  The  Congregationalist  state's  that  Mrs.  Abby 
Sage  Richnrilson  has  taken  up  her  re-siiU  nce  in 
Chicago,  wlu're',  in  aeldiiion  I'o  lur  literary  la¬ 
bors,  she  will  open,  in  conmciion  wi.h  her 
brother,  a  store  lor  the  sale  of  books  and  sta¬ 
tionery. 

—  Mr.  .John  Burroughs,  the  author  of  “Wake 
Robin  ”  and  one  of  the  popular  contributors  to 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  is  in  London.  Mr.  Bur¬ 
roughs  is  head  of  one  of  the  divisions  in  the 
office  of  ihe  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  He 
has  been  a  clerk  in  that  office  for  several  years. 

—  'The  Indian  papers  are  solicitous  for  his 
Highness  the  Nawab  of  Nazim  of  Memrsheelabad, 
who  has  a  family  of  forty-two  children,  including 
nineteH'n  r.nmarri<  el  prince  8se«,  who  must  be  inar- 
rieel  to  royal  persontiges,  else  the  Nawab  would 
smite  himself  with  the  sword  of  desjiair,  and 
knock  himself  into  a  cocked  hat  with  the  billy 
of  indignation. 
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you  will  8oe  by  the  side  of  the  great  river  will  be  occupied  by  the  railways ;  the  upper  | 
the  busy  mistress  of  its  commerce,  gathering  story  will  be  the  highway  of  street  vehicles  I 
and  distributing  wealth  from  either  ocean,  and  foot  passimgers.  TTie  whole  gigantic  work 
and  sending  her  puffing,  paddling  heralds  will  be  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  thir-  ■ 
from  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  highest  Mis-  W  feet  long,  and  fifty  feet  wide.  On  the  St.  j 
souri  to  the  lowest  bayou  and  the  gulf ;  and  Louis  side  the  railways  will  run  beneath  the 
there  you  will  see,  in  statistical  prose,  the  streets  to  the  great  union  depot  yet  to  be 
fourth  or  fifth  city  of  this  continent,  covering  \  built.  The  spans  of  the  bridge  will  be  fifty 
an  area  of  twenty  square  miles  with  a  hundred  |  feet  above  the  ordinary  high-water  m.ark  of 
and  seventy-five  miles  of  improved  streets ;  1  the  river  for  the  convenience  of  steamers 
extending  fourteen  miles  along  the  river  with  |  and  other  craft.  Tlie  two  piers  are  five 
an  average  width  of  two  miles,  and  termi-  :  hundred  and  twenty  feet  apart,  and  eacht 
nating  ever^here  in  the  most  beautiful  of  j  pier  is  five  hundred  feet  from  its  nearest 
suburbs.  Our  view  is  taken  from  the  rail-  i  abutment  One  of  the  piers  reaches  ninety  I 
road  tank-house  in  East  St.  Louis,  a  busy  I  feet  and  the  other  one  hundred  and  twenty  | 
little  place  on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  river,  |  feet  below  the  ordinary  water-mark,  so  that 
where  the  ferry-boats  connect  with  the  trains  ^  when  they  are  finished  they  will  stand  one  j 
of  the  numerous  railways  terminating  there.  I  hundred  and  sixty-five  and  one  hundred  and  1 
Owing  to  the  peculiar  bend  of  the  river  the  j  ninety-four  feet  Ixigh  respectively.  The  ! 
entire  water-hne  of  St.  Louis  can  nowhere  i  abutments,  like  the  piers,  are  built  upon  the 
be  seen  at  once.  Thus  above  the  elevator  |  rock  in  the  lower  bed  of  the  river.  Probar 
figuring  at  the  extreme  right  of  our  picture  !  bly  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  undertak- 
are  scattered  machine-shops,  factories,  and  I  ing  is  now  overcome,  namely,  the  planting  of 
the  water-works,  none  of  which  are  repre-  i  these  piers  and  abutments  upon  the  rock, 
sented.  Down  the  river  on  the  left  are  seen  |  It  was  accomplished  by  means  of  vast  open 
the  piers  and  western  abutment  of  the  great  caissons  of  iron  resting  on  the  sand.  Tlic 
bridge,  as  they  are  now,  with  their  tall  scaf-  piers  were  built  upon  these,  as  the  sand  was 
folding  above  mgh-water  mark.  The  bridge,  pumped  from  under  them  and  they  sank 
as  it  will  appear  when  completed,  has  al-  gradually.  To  insure  the  strong  iron  walls 
ready  figured  in  the  pages  of  Evert  Satl'R-  of  the  caissons  against  the  weight  above 
DAY.  It  is  designed  to  be  one  of  the  finest  i  them  and  the  immense  lateral  pressure  of 
structures  of  the  kind  in  this  country  or  in-  the  sand  and  mud  through  which  they  made 
deed  in  the  world.  It  will  be  a  two-story  their  way,  they  were  filled  with  compressed 
bridge,  on  cast-steel  arches.  The  lower  stoiy  air  by  powerful  air-pumps.  From  these  air- 


chambers  many  of  the  workmen  it  is  In  the  centre  of  our  large  engraving  rises 
said,  were  taken  to  the  hospitals  never  to  the  dome  of  the  Court-House.  A  sejiarate 
come  out  again  alive.  When  die  caissons  picture  of  that  noble  structure  is  given  on 
had  penetrated  fathoms  upon  fathoms  of  another  page.  Tlie  walls  are  of  brick  and 
sand  and  mud  and  rested  on  the  rock,  the  stone,  and  cover  somewhere  beneath  their 
air-chambers  were  filled  with  concrete,  and  foundations  the  spot  where  tradition  places 
the  piers  built  up  solid,  as  you  see  them  in  the  whipping-post  of  former  times,  lliere  is 
the  picture.  The  bridge  will  cost  nearly  five  no  finer  symbol  of  modern  Justice  rearing 
millions  of  dollars.  It  is  die  undertaking  her  head  above  the  uncomfortable  barbar- 
of  a  company  who  expect  to  gain  lar^e  ism  of  past  generations  than  this  edifice  and 
profits  by  levying  toll  upon  the  vast  traffic  its  towering  dome,  —  I  wonder  docs  the  old 
crossing  the  Mississippi.  One  would  think  gentleman  with  a  bald  head  who  sits  in  his 
that  the  expansive  spirit  of  St.  Louis  would  shirt-sleeves  at  one  of  the  windows  all  day 
be  content  with  this  magnificent  structure,  long  reading  a  newspaper,  —  I  can  see  him 
That  however  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case,  now  from  my  window  at  the  hotel,  as  I 
Two  more  bridges  are  already  talked  about,  write  —  I  wonder  does  he  ever  think  of 
At  die  lower  end  ofthe  city  the  engineers  are  these  things.  Does  he  ever  think,  as  he 
making  their  soundings  for  more  piers,  loafs  out  his  wages  on  the  site  of  (he  old 
Tliese  fast  St.  Louisans  are  making  their  whipping-post  in  this  stately  blind-asylum  of 
first  move  toward  annexing  Chicago  by  Justice,  how  iniich  easier  is  her  service  now- 
anniliilating  the  width  of  the  Mississippi  —  a-days,  and  how  much  richer  her  rewards  ? 
obliterating  the  line  between  Missouri  and  After  all,  he  may  lie  a  faithlul  public  servant, 
Illinois.  doing  at  least  all  he  is  required  to  do.  It  is 

Down  the  river,  beyond  the  range  of  vision  not,  at  any  rate,  .a  stranger’s  business  to  in- 
from  the  point  at  which  our  view  of  St.  quire  what  part  of  the  city  government  is 
Louis  is  taucen,  the  city  bends  with  the  river  subserved  by  an  endless  reading  ol  uews- 
and  goes  on  for  miles  past  the  arsenal  and  papers. 

all  sorts  of  factories,  furnaces,  machine-shops  ^lis,  then,  in  the  merest  epitome,  is  St. 
and  limc-kiln.s  to  Carondelet.  Carondelet  Louis.  There  are  men  yet  here  who^  re- 
with  all  her  iron-works  and  dust  and  coal  member  the  horror  with  which  the  Indians 
smoke  has  been  absorbed  by  her  ambitious  fled  when  the  first  steamboat  touched  the 
sister.  Even  her  lone,  melancholy  lime-kilns  shore  in  front  of  the  town.  Since  that  time 
—  we  furnish  you  a  picture  of  one  of  tliem  steamboats  have  come  and  gone  by  thou- 
on  page  384  —  are  now  a  part  of  St.  Louis,  sands.  The  muddy  Mississippi  is  now  white 
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Tvith  their  hull^,  and  tlie  middle  air  is  black 
with  their  smoke.  Tlic  lerry-boats  and  reg¬ 
ular  pac-kets,  and  the  hirger  company  of 
nondescript  wheezing,  screeching  nomads 
of  commerce  are  performing  an  eternal 
“  ojjcra  reel  ”  in  front  of  the  levee.  What¬ 
ever,  indeed,  may  be  said  or  thought  of  the 
future  of  St.  Ix>iiis,  there  is,  it  must  be  al¬ 
lowed,  scarce  any  other  great  city  where 
the  aboriginal  past  and  high-pressure  present 
so  look  into  each  other’s  faces.  In  the 
course  of  an  afternoon’s  walk  on  Fifth  Street, 
one  may  yet  meet  many  of  the  old  fur-trad¬ 
ers.  Captain  Bonneville,  whose  famous  ex¬ 
pedition  will  climb  mountains  and  endure 
months  of  danger  in  the  fair  immortality  of 
Irving’s  prose,  when  the  rivalry  of  St.  Louis  I 
and  Chicago  shall  have  been  forgotten,  lives 
here  almost  within  the  sound  of  the  locomo-  , 
tive  which  could  whisk  him  to  Astoria  in  a  I 
week.  He  is  a  hale  old  man,  one  of  the  finest  j 
examples  left  to  our  times  of  the  “an-  i 
ti(jue  courte^”  of  which  Irving  so  loved  j 
to  write.  'The  spirit  of  the  old  soldier  j 
seems  still  e<iual  to  the  command  of  peril-  ■ 
ous  expeditions.  Mingled  with  the  easy  j 
competence  and  honor  of  his  age,  he  has 
had  but  one  grievance,  which  has  finally 
taken  the  ameliorated  form  of  an  insolu¬ 
ble  problem :  he  never  can  quite  under¬ 
stand  why  he  should  have  been  retired  from 
the  service  of  his  country,  to  wliich  he  has 
given  so  many  honorable  years. 

But  the  epoch  of  adventurous  expeditions 


is  about  over.  'The  citizen  of  St.  Louis  to¬ 
day  can  explore  the  whole  continent  in  al¬ 
most  every  direction  in  a  palace  coach,  with 
fourteen  diflerent  railways  already  built,  and 
ten  more  building  or  projected,  to  choose 
from.  As  in  the  foregoing  sentence  will  be 
seen,  one  is  sometimes  at  a  loss  in  the  won¬ 
derful  growth  of  the  West,  how  to  conjugate 
himselt, — in  the  past,  present,  or  future.  Civ¬ 
ilization  is  in  its  stump-spcechy  mood,  and 
carries  all  before  it  in  its  own  way,  probably, 
just  because  it  confuses  its  tenses.  Not 
wholly  ridiculous,  therefore,  is  the  grave  cit¬ 
izen  of  St.  Louis  who  marches  argumenta¬ 
tively  to  the  greatness  of  his  city’s  future 
through  the  gates  of  Babylon,  and  who 
moves  and  establishes  the  national  capital 
upon  Volney’s  “  Ruins  of  Empire.”  Out 
of  the  daring  ignorance  of  alchemy,  as  ev¬ 
ery  Ixxly  knows,  chemistry  was  born.  Tlie 
beggarly  five  business  men  in  a  hundred 
who  succeed,  hold,  but  have  not  made,  tlie 
wealth  of  the  countiy’s  commerce.  Who 
shall  say  that  the  ninety-five  who  dared  and 
failed  have  not  done  the  state  more  service  ‘i 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  marvellous 
progress  of  the  West  isowing  largely  to  the 
fact  that  the  people  do  not  know  enough  not 
to  attempt  all  things. 

Now  it  happens  that  St.  Louis’s  greatest 
quarrel  is  with  her  own  immediate  past, 
with  the  human  fossils  of  the  last  genera¬ 
tion, —  the  old  men,  not  exactly  of  the  sea, 
but  of  the  land,  who  hang  upon  her  back- 


The  swiftness  of  her  growth  has  made 
many  of  her  old  settlers  immensely  rich,  by 
the  same  process  that  was  so  annoying  to 
Sinbad,  and  they  still  hold  on  to  life  and 
lands  in  a  manner  highly  grievous  to  the 
(|uick  spirit  of  to-day.  It  is  a  remarkable 
tact,  and  one  that  must  attract  the  notice 
of  any  one  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  that 
both  in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  the  busi¬ 
ness  i*  mostly  done  by  young  men.  A 
sort  of  proverb  passes  current  among 
the  St.  Louisans  themselves,  to  the  etfect 
that  the  greatest  need  of  St.  Louis  just 
now  is  about  twenty  first-class  funerals. 

Among  our  engravings  we  have  placed  a 
picture  of  the  Gratiot-street  Prison,  once 
famous,  or  rather  infamous,  among  the 
Southern  sympathizers  of  St.  Louis.  Be¬ 
fore  it  was  turned  into  a  prison  it  was  the 
medical  college  of  the  late  Dr.  McDowell. 
It  served,  if  reports  are  true,  not  only  as 
a  curb  to  rebellious  spirits,  but  often  as  a 
means  of  gratifying  the  private  spite  of 
neighbors.  'The  shattered  old  building  as 
it  stands  now  is  a  fit  emblem  ofthe  decay  of 
the  war  feeling  in  the  city.  St.  Louis  is  all 
Western  to-day. 

In  connection  with  the  prison,  a  story  is 
told  of  one  Dan  W.  Davis,  a  flowery  but 
persevering  mate  of  river-boats.  His  per¬ 
severance  is  illustrated  by  a  tradition  cui^ 
rent  on  the  levee  that,  having  a  stubborn 
mule  to  get  on  board  a  steamer,  and  failing 
with  the  ordinary  means,  after  the  Dying 


I  out  of  several  negro  “roustabouts,”  he 
j  made  the  anim.al  fast  to  a  rope,  and  juit  the 
rojie  around  the  capstan.  Tlie  uiiimal’s 
long-eared  obstinacy  would  not  be  wound  uj» 
in  this  way.  Dan  hnally  made  it  a  iicrsonal 
matter  and  went  down  to  single  comi)at  with 
the  mule.  The  fight  was  long  and  terrible, 
ending  in  a  divhled  triumj)h,  for  Dan 
marched  aboard  with  the  skin  of  the  mule, 
and  the  mule  maintained  his  position  upon 
the  levee,  flayed  but  undaunted,  amid  the 
wreck  of  hair  and  prostrate  roustabouts. 
The  fact  that  this  legend  has  been  done  in¬ 
to  clever  verse  bv  a  Wal  poet,  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  other  mate,  ^Ir.  Jim  Kane,  tor  the  hero, 
does  not  of  course  detract  from  its  jirobabil- 
!  ity,  at  least  so  far  as  the  mule  is  eoncemed- 
I  But  it  is  with  Dan  W.  Dav  is’s  flowerj’ 

'  speech  that  the  story  apropos  of  the  old 

Erison  has  most  to  do,  and  of  that  you  shall 
ave  a  verbatim  specimen  straightway. 
During  war  times  a  military  funeral  proees- 
'  sion  was  passing  through  one  ot  the  street.s 
I  of  St.  Louis.  Dan,  whose  Confederate  sen- 
I  timents  were  at  a  perpetual  ooze,  demand¬ 
ed  in  a  loud  voice  from  the  side-walk, 
“  Whose  remains  is  them  ?  ” 

“  Why,  what  have  you  to  say  about  it  ?  ” 
asked  an  oflicer. 

“  Oh !  nothing  —  only  may  the  soft  south 
winds  blow  sweet  reriuiems  over  the  place 
I  where  he  reposes.  Long  may  he  revel  on 
his  bright  sunny  way, —  the  damned  yankee 
'  mud-sill!” 


/ 
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“  Don’t  you  know,  sir,  1  can  have  you  put 
into  Gratiot-strcct  Prison  fi)r  that  V  ” 

“Yes,”  said  Dan,  “but  I  wisli  you  would 
let  me  have  to-day  to  uiysell';  I  just  got  out 
this  inoriiins.” 

The  officer  marched  on,  and  Dan  looked 
mildly  at  the  procession.  He  still  lives, 
notwithstanding  the  re|X)rt  which  recently 
reached  his  own  ears  that  Dan  W.  Da\  is 
was  drowned,  and  his  ellects  were  to  be 
found  on  the  Northern  line  wharf-boat.  “  I 
knew,”  says  Dan,  “  that  it  could  not  be  Dan 
W.  Davisj^  because  Dan  Davis  has  no 
etlects  to  speak  of.  His  ellects  is  a  coal- 
boatman’s  wardrobe,  which  consists  of  a  ban¬ 
danna  handkerchief,  a  pair  of  sucks,  and 
his  "irl’s  tintype.” 

Tlie  stranger,  upon  his  first  arrivtil  in  the 
“Future  Great  City,”  does  not  receive  the 
iuiprcssi on  that  he  is  in  what  we  usually 
understand  by  a  “fast  town,”  but  rather 
tliat  he  is  in  one  to  which  the  Germans 
would  apply  the  word  ordentlich,  an  epithet 
on  a  higher  tier  of  respectability  in  its 
meaning  than  our  word  “orderly;”  and  it 
is  to  the  influence  of  the  seventy-five  thou¬ 
sand  Germans  among  the  population,  I 
think,  that  the  fact  is  largely  to  be  attrib¬ 
uted.  The  inherent  thrift  and  honesty  of 
the  race  are  felt  in  many  ways,  but  in  no 
one  way  are  tliey  doing  more  good  than  by 
civiliziugthe  American  out  of  the  whiskey 
habit.  There  is  hardly  one  whiskey-shop  in 
St.  Louis  in  the  area  that  would  support  a 
half^ozen  in  some  other  cities.  And  then 
the  whiskey-shop  hen*,  as  a  rule,  has  not 
the  ilemoni.ic,  red-eyed  look  it  wears  fur¬ 
ther  South;  alcohol  would  seem  to  have 
assumed  an  unwonted  modesty  before  its 
mild  conquerors,  wine  and  beer.  I  can  not 
of  course,  speak  of  this  subject  in  this  way 
wiUiout  giving  ofrence  to  some  prohibi¬ 
tionist,  but  the  truth  must  be  told  never¬ 
theless,  and  the  truth  is  this :  There 
are  wine-cellars  anil  beer-gardens  galore 
throughout  the  city  and  in  the  suburbs 
of  St.  Louis.  We  have  visited  them  by 
day  and  by  night,  in  comformity  to  our  in¬ 
structions,  and  in  no  wine-cellar  or  beer- 
garden  have  we  yet  seen  a  drunken  man. 
That  excesses  are  not  sometimes  com¬ 
mitted  there,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  ;  but 
we  never  happened  to  see  any  thing  of  the 
kind.  At  the  larger  gardens,  on  the  con¬ 
cert  nights,  twice  a  week,  the  best  class  of 
the  population,  native  and  foreign,  attend, 
—  men,  women  and  children.  A  strict  es¬ 
pionage  upon  the  people  who  pass  the 
door  is  maintained  by  detectives,  the  trees 
are  hung  with  Chinese  lanterns,  and  well- 
dressed,  well-behaved  couples  sit  at  the  ta¬ 
bles  or  promenade,  while  the  band  in  the 
elevated  pavilion  plays  the  finest  music. 
On  Sundays  the  gatdens  are  frequented 
more  exclusively  by  German  families.  The 
same  good  order  is  preserved,  as  far  as  we 
have  seen.  The  engraving  on  page  377, 
represents  one  of  the  better  gaixlens  on 
Sunday  night.  A  calcium  light  added  to 
the  Cinnese  lanterns,  brings  the  whole 
scene  into  bold  relief.  You  will  see  there 
pictorially  the  workings  of  the  Providence 
that  never  makes  parallel  lines  in  nature, 
and  that  tempers  the  large  woman  to  the 
little  man,  and  the  little  man  to  the  large 
woman,  in  human  affairs ;  you  will  see  salt 
pretzels  spreading  their  hcneficent  ten  dol- 
dars  wortn  of  thirst,  for  which  tlie  foaming 
antidote  is  only  five  cents  a  glass ;  and  you 
will  see  grave  musicians  —  and  would  that 
vou  might  hear  them,  too !  —  with  faces  of 
hopeless  melancholy,  making  the  summer  air 
wild  with  the  delights  of  Strauss’s  Wiener 
Kinder. 

Some  of  these  gardens  are  verj’  exten¬ 
sive,  and  they  all  seem  very  profitahle. 
One  honest  iellow  is  said  to  have  made  a 
million  dollars  from  his  ganlen  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  brewery.  There  arc,  however,  grades 
in  these  places  of  entertainment.  AVe 
went  to  one  garden,  where,  for  an  admit¬ 
tance-fee  of  ten  cents,  we  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  listening  to  a  very  thin  orchestra, 
and  a  very  thick,  interminable  olio  of  Ger¬ 
man  and  English  songs  and  eomic.alitie.-', 
in  the  company  of  a  crowded  thousand  or 
more  of  sober,  steady  drinkers.  Just  over 
the  stage  was  plastered  the  announcement 
that  “  Gus  ”  somebody’  would  have  a  “  grand 
compliuientary  benefit  next  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing.”  A  comic  singer  at  the  end  of  three 
encores  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  took  oc¬ 
casion  to  announce  that  “  Gus  ”  somebody 
would  have  a  “  grand  complimentary  bene¬ 
fit  on  next  Tuesday  evening.”  After  some 
exceeding  slender  music  from  the  or¬ 
chestra,  another  gentleman  appeared  and 
sang  a  German  serenade,  bringing  down, 
not  exactly  the  house,  but  all  out-doors,  by 
supernaturally  elongating  his  arms  clear 
across  the  stage  up  into  Ids  imaginary 
young  lady’s  window.  Upon  being  recalled, 


he  also  announced  in  German  that  “  Gus  ” 
someboily,  etc.,  etc.  Finally,  after  more 
music,  the  redoubtable  “  Gus  ”  and  Mrs. 
“Gus ’’came  out  and  jMjrlbrmed  a  double 
(lance  and  song.  The  encores  were  stifling. 
“  Gus  ”  himself  made  a  si)eech  in  very 
broken  and  involved  English,  in  which  he 
also  announced  that  he  would  take  “  a 
grand  complimentary  benefit  on  next  Tues¬ 
day  evening.”  At  this  stage  of  affairs  we 
took  our  departure,  but  there  was  at  that 
time  no  future  event  of  which  we  felt  so 
sure  as  we  did  of  that  benefit. 

Tliis  is  probably  the  cheapest  garden  in 
the  city,  but  as  we  made  our  way  out,  it 
became  a  question  in  our  minds  where  all 
the  bad  people  of  St.  Louis  keep  them¬ 
selves,  for  these,  though  evidently  of  the 
lower  class,  had  an  honest,  well-be¬ 
haved  way  with  them.  In  some  of  the 
“  varieties  ”  we  afterward  discovered  faces 
that  we  would  not  like  to  meet  at  night  on 
a  lonely  road.  So  probably  the  wickedest 
people  of  St.  Louis  amuse  themselves  at 
the  lowest  “varieties.”  On  Sundays  the 
small  politicians  and  bloods  about  town  go 
to  the  gardens,  but  on  concert  nights  at 
“  LTirig’s  Cave,”  or  “  Schnai der’s ;  ”  the  most 
disreputable  looking  person  I  ever  hap¬ 
pened  to  see  was  the  man  who  acted  as 
moral  censor  at  one  of  those  places.  He 
was,  I  suppose,  a  private  policeman,  for  he 
wore  a  badge  hut  no  uniform.  You  would 
have  mistaken  him  for  a  humorist,  so  sad 
and  savage  was  he.  In  fact,  you  would 
have  mistaken  him  for  any  thing  but  what 
his  badge  alone  seemed  to  make  him. 

Ideally,  one  might  wish  that  it  would 
take  just  a  little  less  beer  and  wine  to 
drown  out  whiskey ;  but  really,  and  in  the 

[)resent  state  of  human  nature,  it  can  hard- 
y  be  expected.  The  Germans  are  the 
best  people  a  stranger  meets  in  Europe, 
and  the  best  strangers  one  meets  at  home. 
Honesty  runs  clear  through  the  race  even 
into  their  speech.  I  have  a  fancy,  indeed, 
that  it  is  hard  work  to  be  thoroughly  dis¬ 
honest  while  talking  German ;  there  are  in 
its  Greek  fulness  so  many  expletives  and 
natural  pauses  where  a  sentence,  begun 
with  a  lying  purpose,  may  in  its  long  way 
around  turn  on  into  truth ;  in  fact,  the  spirit 
that  calls  a  glove  a  “  hand-shoe,”  infuses  the 
whole  language  with  a  perpetual  tempta¬ 
tion  to  honesty.  Tlie  shop-Keeper  in  Ger¬ 
many  who  cheated  you,  you  will  remember, 
spoke  English  or  French,  and  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  sharper,  who  in  this  country  some¬ 
times  dashes  your  confidence  in  his  race, 
speaks  “  American.”  Now,  this  is  over¬ 
stating  the  thing,  of  course ;  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  it.  I  firmly  believe 
that  St.  Louis  is  a  soberer,  better  gov¬ 
erned  city  to-dav,  because  one-fourth  of  her 
population  are  (Jermans. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  beer-gardens, 
is  Belcher’s  great  Artesian  AVell.  Here 
all  day  long  the  most  mixed  of  crowds 
come  to  drink  or  carry  away  the  sulphur¬ 
ous  liquid,  known  all  over  the  city  as 
Belcher  Water.  Mr.  Belcher,  whese  name 
is  thus  connected  with  tlie  bowels  of  the 
earth,  is  a  Connecticut  man,  who  came  out 
here  many  vears  ago  and  started  a  sugar 
refinery.  lie  found  some  difficulty  in  mak¬ 
ing  white  sugar  with  tlie  black,  volatile 
mud  of  the  Mississippi,  and  so  he  resolved 
to  bore  for  clear  water.  He  began  boring 
in  1849,  and  reached  the  present  depth  of 
the  well,  two  thousand  and  two  hundred 
feet,  in  1854.  It  took  in  all  thirty-three 
months  of  labor  day  and  night  to  make  the 
amazing  hole  in  the  ground,  for  the  work 
was  often  suspended  by  breaking  drills,  etc. 
It  cost  Mr.  Belcher  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
learn  that  he  could  not  find  the  kind  of 
water  he  wanted,  and  he  has  very  gener¬ 
ously  given  over  the  kind  of  water  he  did 
find  to  the  free  use  of  the  public.  That 
water  is  mineral,  and,  I  believe,  medicinal. 
It  flows  constantly  from  a  pipe  at  the  side 
of  the  refinery,  as  represented  in  our  pic¬ 
ture,  and  it  is  supposed  to  come  from  a 
stratum  of  limestone,  somewhere  about 
seventeen  hundred  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  Since  the  well  was  reamed 
out  in  1859,  the  flow  has  been  constant, 
though  varying  somewhat  in  volume.  Or¬ 
dinarily,  it  has  the  power  to  rise  seventy- 
five  feet  above  the  ground,  where  the  refinery 
stands,  which  is  not  very  far  from  the  bank 
of  the  river.  Mr.  Belcher  has  to  get  the 
water  for  his  sugar  from  other  sources,  but 
his  well  has  made  him  a  public  benefactor. 
Many  people  gain  a  living  by  carting  the 
water  away  to  regular  customers  all  over 
St.  Louis.  It  is  served  at  breakfast  at  the 
hotels  in  the  city.  At  the  well,  as  I  have 
already  intimated,  it  is  free  to  all.  Belcher 
water  is  not  agreeable  to  the  unaccustomed 
palate ;  it  tastes  like  a  mixture  of  salt  and 
sulphur ;  but  that  it  is  much  loved  of  the 


St.  Louisans,  becomes  evident  to  any  one 
who  watches  the  groups  about  the  fountain. 
If  children  do  not  exactly  cry  for  it,  as 
they  are  said  to  do  for  sootliing-syrup,  they 
at  least  fight  fur  it,  in  their  haste  to  fill 
their  jugs,  when  a  knotty  question  of  prece¬ 
dence  arises.  Not  onfy  embattled  boys 
and  frowsy  matrons,  less  grateful,  perhaps, 
to  the  afslhetic  sense,  but  round-armed 
girls,  ranging  all  along  the  third  octave  of 
uiaidcnly  summers,  come  there  to  fill  their 
pails  or  pitchers.  Indeed,  I  can  imagine  a 
sentimentalist  as  loving  Belcher  AV’ater,  not 
so  much  tor  its  own  sweet  sake,  as  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  well  perjKituates  the 
Old  AVorld  fountains,  the  cool  waiting- 
places  where  female  gossip  undoubtedly 
began,  and  has  always  thrived  best,  but 
whence,  also,  from  Rebecca’s  time  to  that 
of  the  red-lipped  Babetschen  of  Nurem¬ 
berg,  to-day,  a  deal  of  pleasant  mist  has 
been  shed  upon  the  long  drought  of  history. 

II.  THE  GREAT  FAIR. 

At  this  moment  the  absorbing  subject 
with  St.  Louis  and  of  the  neighboring  States 
is  the  great  fair  which  is  just  opening  in 
this  city.  Tltere  is  probably  nothing  but  a 
world’s  fair  that  goes  beyond  this  one  in  ex¬ 
tent  or  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  visitors. 
For  sixteen  years  the  “St.  Louis  Fair  As¬ 
sociation  ”  have  been  providing  these  an¬ 
nual  festivals  for  all  comers.  There  are 
seven  hundred  stockholders  in  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  their  charter  allows  them  no  divi¬ 
dends.  All  profits  are  spent  in  enlarging 
and  beautifying  the  grounds,  and  in  making 
the  attractions  of  each  year  succeeding 
greater  than  those  of  its  predecessor.  Of 
course  the  city  and  the  stockholders,  indi¬ 
rectly  through  the  city,  are  benefited  by  the 
influx  of  myriads  of  strangers  during  the 
fair  week.  Some  idea  of  the  numbers  who 
flock  hither  tlten,  can  be  gained  from  the 
fact  that  on  one  day  last  year,  over  twenty-six 
thousand  dollars  were  taken  in  at  the  gates 
for  admission-fees.  On  that  day,  according 
to  President  Barret  and  Secretary  Kalb,  there 
were  seventy-five  thousand  visitors  inside 
the  grounds ;  which  by  some  is  held  to  be  a  low 
estimate,  considering  the  number  of  people 
present  who  held  season  and  complimentary 
tickets.  The  fair  this  year  in  every  way 
goes  beyond  its  former  record.  Forty 
thousand  dollars  are  to  be  distributed  in 
premiums,  and  the  whole  country  is  free  to 
compete.  Monday,  October  2d,  the  opening 
day,  the  grounds  are  free  to  the  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  school  children  of  St.  Louis.  The  fair 
lasts  six  days,  but  Tliursday  is  set  apart  by 
the  city  as  a  grand  holiday.  Tlten  business 
is  suspended  and  all  St.  Louis  goes  to  the 
fair. 

The  grounds  arc  beautifully  situated  in 
the  suburbs  about  three  miles  from  the 
thick  of  the  city.  Leading  to  them  are  two 
linos  of  street-cars  which  are  crowded  all 
day  long.  Every  horse,  cart,  carriage, 
wagon  is  pressed  into  the  service  of  the 
vast  crowds,  and  yet  hundreds  upon  hun¬ 
dreds  of  ambitious  countrymen  go  and 
come  afoot.  People  camp  out,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  city  hotels,  and  every  thing  every¬ 
where  is  a  general  jam. 

Entering  the  principal  gate  we  come 
through  a  park  of  fine  old  forest  trees  to  a 
gothic  building  called  the  “  Ladies’  Cottage.” 
Here  during  the  year  the  Su|)crintendent 
lives.  To  the  left  of  this  cottage  extends 
the  garden,  with  its  artificial  rock-work, 
lakes  and  fountains,  with  its  pavilion  for  mu¬ 
sicians  and  its  shady  places  for  carriages 
and  groups  of  loiterers,  just  as  they  are  rep¬ 
resented  in  our  engraving  on  page  372. 
Beyond  the  garden  rises  the  “old  amphithea¬ 
tre,”  superseded  this  vear  by  the  grander 
“new  amphitheatre,”  of  which  we  shall 
have  more  to  say  presently.  The  old  amphi¬ 
theatre,  once  used  as  its  successor  is  now 
for  the  display  of  stock,  has  been  recon¬ 
structed  into  an  exhibition-hall,  and  now 
contains  forty  thousand  square  feet  of  pic¬ 
ture  gallery,  musical  instruments,  textile 
fabrics,  vegetable  field  produce,  flowers  and 
fniit.  North  of  this  stands  the  “Mineral 
and  Geological  Department,”  an  oval  shap¬ 
ed  building,  and  further  north  still  is  the 
“  Deer  Park,”  where  in  an  enclosure  of 
eight  or  ten  acres  a  score  or  more  of  sleek 
deer,  and  one  enormous  elk  dis|)ort  them¬ 
selves.  Next  comes  a  great  wire  “  Galli- 
narium  ”  with  hundreds  of  apartments  for 
poultry.  TTie  “Mechanical  Department” 
is  a  large  brick  building,  containing  every 
thing  a  mechanic  can  make,  from  a  pair  of 
brogans  to  the  hair-spring  of  a  watch ;  and 
not  far  away  is  another  large  brick  building, 
whose  great  puffing  engine  and  clattering 
wheels  proclaim  from  afar  “  The  M.achinery 
Department.”  Tlie  airy  wooden  building 
known  as  the  “  Cotton  Department  ”  is  in 
the  same  neighborhood.  Here  is  cotton 
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from  all  the  Southern  States  and  even  from 
the  Chickasaw  Nation,  in  bales  of  not  less 
than  tour  hundred  pounds  each.  Members 
of  three  races,  white,  red  and  black,  are 
among  the  competitors,  and  ten  thousand 
dollars  are  awarded  in  premiums  to  cot¬ 
ton  alone,  by  the  long-headed  merchants 
of  St.  Louis,  who  expect  to  handle  a  great 
deal  more  of  the  precious  staple  within  the 
next  five  years  than  is  dreamt  of  by  Memphis 
and  New  Orleans.  From  “  The  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Field,  ”  with  its  large  open  building  for 
agricultural  implements,  away  around  to 
the  rkht  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  are  the 
countless  stalls  and  stables  fur  horses,  and 
all  manner  of  cattle. 

AVe  have  left  the  new  amphitheatre  to 
the  last,  though  its  gay,  tall  “  pagoda  ”  has 
loomed  up  in  sight  from  almost  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  vast  grounds,  and  though 
in  our  long  walk  we  have  more  than  once 
caught  ourselves  keeping  time  to  the  music 
of  the  excellent  band  on  one  of  its  galleries. 
Our  large  engraving  on  pages  3G8  and  369, 
is  perhaps  the  best  description  of  this  truly 
gigantic  amphitheatre.  It  is  used  for  the 
showing  off’ of  stock,  as  has  been  said  already. 
Twelve  rows  of  seats  run  clear  around  the 
quarter-mile  track.  Between  the  track  and 
the  lowest  row  of  seats  is  a  promenade,  and 
back  of  the  top  row  of  seats  is  another  wide 
promenade.  Running  along  the  outside  of 
the  entire  amphitheatre  and  under  the  same 
roof  are  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  refreshment 
saloons.  Two  of  the  galleries  in  the  “  pago¬ 
da  ”  in  the  centre  of  the  track  are  occupied 
by  the  judges,  and  the  third  gallery  is  filled 
with  a  band  of  musicians.  The  fair  grounds 
are  the  favorite  resort  of  pleasuring  citizens 
all  summer  long.  Saturday  afternoons  the 
band  of  tlie  United  States  Arsenal  play  in 
some  one  of  the  pavilions  and  the  hlooded 
horses  and  the  fine  equipages  of  the  city 
^lile  come  here  and  display  tliemselvcs  to 
music. 

Verily  these  AVesterners  are  an  “  immense 
people,’’  and  we  shall  have  more  to  say 
of  them  and  of  St.  Louis  in  our  next  paper. 


THE  MONT  CENIS  TUNNEL. 


Translated  for  Evebt  Satl  rdat  IVom  the  French  of 
Henit  d«  1‘arvUle  In  the  Journal  ties  Jhtials. 


The  tunnel  through  the  Alps  has  been  fin¬ 
ished  throughout  its  whole  length.  It  re¬ 
mains  only  to  lay  a  few  kilometres  of  iron,  and 
the  subterranean  railway  may  lie  opened  for 
traffic.  That  however  is  but  the  work  of  a  few 
days,  and  by  the  time  you  reci  ive  this  letter,  it 
is  not  improbable,  the  first  trial  trip  by  a  loco¬ 
motive,  passing  from  Italy  into  Frauce  under 
the  mountain,  will  have  been  made. 

I  am  in  advance  of  it  by  fully  a  week,  and 
have  profited  by  the  trip  to  sketch  in  outline 
for  you  the  interior  of  this  vast  gallery.  Very 
few  curious  people  have  yet  made  the  trip.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  an  attractive  excursion  to  every 
IxMly ;  too  many  fear  that  the  roof  will  tumble 
down  upon  them.  Besides,  for  several  months, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  right  to  pass 
through  has  been  denied  to  visitors.  Either 
entrance  is  guarded  by  a  squad  of  officials.  It 
would  not  be  prudent  in  any  case  to  venture 
into  the  tunnel  unattended,  for  although  the 
road  is  perfectly  straight  it  is  nevertheless  ob¬ 
structed  in  many  places  with  dehris. 

The  chief  constructor  on  the  French  side 
was  good  enough  to  oiler  to  be  my  guide. 
This  was  for  me  a  great  piece  of  good  fortune, 
for  never  was  engineer  lietter  acquainted  with 
his  work  than  M.  Ge'nrai.  He  has  watched  its 
birth  and  growth  and  knows  its  history  from 
hour  to  hour. 

The  portal  of  the  tunnel  is,  as  is  well  known, 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  105  metres  (339 
feet)  above  the  village  of  Foumeaux.  In  order 
to  carry  to  that  height  the  materials  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  to  dispose  of  the  excavated  stone, 
there  was  built  at  the  outset  an  inclined  plane, 
uniting  the  works  below  with  those  above.  It 
is  a  giddy  looking  passage.  On  either  side  of 
the  steep  ascent  you  may  see  great  cast-iron 
pipes  supported  by  stone  pillars.  Through 
them  the  compressors  erects  on  the  banks  of 
the  Arc  force  the  compressed  lur  into  the 
deptiis  of  the  mountain  where  it  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  fiteding  the  perforating  ma¬ 
chines  and  tne  lungs  of  the  workmen. 

Along  the  plane  ascend,  upon  rails,  wagons, 
drawn  by  other  wagons  which  are  descending. 
This  little  railroad  is  a  very  convenient  mode 
of  reaching  the  offices  of  the  constructors  at 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel.  You  leap  into  an 
ascending  wagon,  and  almost  lieforc  you  have 
time  to  think  aliout  it,  find  yourself  not  with¬ 
out  astonishment  between  heaven  and  earth. 
The  Arc  slips  from  under  your  feet  and  the 
mountain  comes  towards  you.  The  traction 
cable  creaks,  but  the  wheels  roll  quietly  along, 
and  the  smoothness  of  the  journey  calms  your 
fears.  In  one  minute  you  reach  the  summit. 
Before  you  is  the  tunnel. 

“  AVe  must  wait  a  moment,”  said  my  guide. 
“  The  road  is  obstructed.”  At  the  same  in¬ 
stant,  a  noise  dull  at  first,  then  more  loud,  re¬ 
sounded  from  the  vault.  A  whole  train  of  cars 
loaded  with  broken  stone  appeared  from  the 
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darknc*.  The  wagons  descend  I  he  slope  by 
their  own  weight  They  emerged  from  the 
gallery  and  passed  before  me  with  sueh  swift¬ 
ness  that  I  saw  them  already  rusliing  over  the 
platean  and  precipitating  themselves  into  the 
nver.  But  the  brakes  were  applied,  and  the 
train,  passively  obedient  to  its  conductors, 
stopped  twenty  yards  from  the  verge. 

“  It’s  our  turn  now,”  said  my  guide,  and 
he  showed  me  at  the  entrance  of  the  tunnel,  a 
little  carriage  harnessed  to  a  mountain  horse 
which  8ho^k  his  liclls  imiiatiently.  “  This  is, 
for  some  days  to  come,”  said  M.  Uenc'si,  with  a 
smile,  “the  only  locomotive  1  can  offer  you." 
The  wheels  of  the  carriage  were  placed  on  the 
rails,  the  driver  lighted  his  lantern  and  the 
horse  departed  at  full  speed. 

One  can  hardly  avoid  a  shudder  of  astonish¬ 
ment  and  admiration  when  he  penetrates  within 
the  tunnel.  It  is  indeed  to  all  appearance  pre¬ 
cisely  like  our  ordinary  railway  tunnels ;  but 
the  difficulties  that  have  iKHin  conquered  im¬ 
mediately  recur  to  the  mind  :  this  mountain 
so  lofty,  and  as  it  were  suspended  over  your 
head ;  these  masses  of  rock  tom  by  blasts  of 
powder,  and  every  roughness  of  which  is  the 
witness  of  a  new  battle  and  a  new  triumph ; 
these  depths  which  one  might  believe  unfath¬ 
omable  laid  open  to  the  light ;  every  thing  at 
every  step  tells  so  well  the  story  of  a  victory  of 
science,  tnat  it  is  difficult  to  remain  unmoved 
before  such  a  striking  manifestation  of  the 
power  of  the  human  mind  ! 

For  a  few  moments  you  advance  in  a  half- 
darkness  before  engulfing  yourself  in  this 
black  hole  which  is  prolonged  for  leagues. 
Afar  off  you  see  the  glimmer  of  pale  lights. 
Sudden  bursts  of  light  dance  under  the  vaulted 
roof,  like  Will-o’-the- Wisps.  “  Workmen,”  said 
my  guide,  "returning  to  their  work.”  They 
all  carry  at  the  end  of  an  iron  rod  a  metallic 
vessel,  like  two  saucers  put  together,  full  of  oil. 
These  lamps  are  carried  as  we  carry  a  cane, 
and  they  light  the  very  steps  of  the  miners. 
They  arc  the  inseparable  companions  of  the 
men,  and  the  horses  also  have  each  a  lamp 
banging  from  their  necks.  Collisions  would  be 
froqueiit  in  the  tunnel  if  this  were  not  a  univer¬ 
sal  rule. 

Our  carriage  goes  rapidly.  The  driver  cracks 
his  whip  to  notify  worlttnen,  who  may  chance 
to  be  between  the  rails,  that  they  must  “clear 
the  track.”  The  whip  supplies  the  place  of  a 
locomotive  whistle,  lint,  indeed,  whenever  there 
is  a  serious  obstacle  numerous  lamps  on  the 
line  give  warning  in  time  to  slacken  the  speed 
of  the  horse. 

The  road  npon  which  we  are  travelling  is  the 
old  road  used  in  carrying  off  the  excavated  stone. 
On  our  left  they  have  already  placed  the  per¬ 
manent  rails  for  a  great  part  of  the  way.  The 
tunnel  will  have  two  tracks.  At  this  end  the 
shape  is  semi-circular.  it  is  six  metres  in 
height  aliove  the  rails,  eight  metres  wide  at  the 
bottom,  and  twenty-eight  centimetres  narrower 
at  the  base  of  the  piedruit.  On  the  Italian 
side,  on  the  contrary,  at  Bardonnbehe,  the 
shape  is  elliptical  with  a  height  of  thirty  centi¬ 
metres  greater  than  at  Fourneatix  to  counter¬ 
balance  an  excess  of  pressure  due  to  a  horizon¬ 
tal  stratification.  The  gallery  is  walled  through¬ 
out.  The  casing  in  stone  is  of  a  thickness  of 
from  one-half  a  metre  to  one  metre,  according 
to  the  pressure  of  the  earth.  The  cost  per 
metre,  including  every  thing,  excavation,  re¬ 
moval,  and  masonry,  was  on  an  average  1300 
francs  on  the  French  side;  1000  on  the  Italian. 
The  entrance  to  the  tunnel  being  1334  metres 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  Bardonncche,  and 
only  1203  metres  at  Fourneaux,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  up  for  this  dilferencu  by  a  suitable 
grade.  The  tunnel  ascends  iiidei'd  on 'either 
side  to  the  central  point,  on  the  French  side  by 
a  gradient  so  dithcult  that  the  speed  of  trains 
going  from  France  will  be  not  a  little  affected. 
About  twenty -five  minutes  will  suffice  to  make 
the  ptissagc  of  the  tunnel  from  Italy  into  France, 
while  the  journey  the  other  way  will  consume 
aliout  forty  minutes.  On  the  Italian  side  the 
gradient  is  very  slight,  lieing  strictly  limited  to 
what  is  necessary  for  draining  off'  the  water. 
Through  the  whole  length  of  the  tunnel,  in  the 
middle  and  Ih-ncatli  the  tracks,  a  little  aqueduct 
has  lieen  constructed  to  carry  off  the  water  that 
percolates  through  the  rocks  aud  is  condensed 
upon  them. 

We  are  all  this  time  travelling  through  our 
dark  passage-way.  The  entrance  of  the  tun¬ 
nel  disappeared  long  ago.  The  miners’  lamps 
are  rarely  met  now.  We  arc  becoming  acens- 
totned  to  this  profound  night,  —  this  blind  jour¬ 
ney.  _We  bear  no  sound  but  the  occasional 
dropjiing  of  water  and  the  click  of  the  horse's 
hoof*  upon  the  rocky  road.  “  Two  kilometres, 
one  hundred,”  cries  my  guide;  very  soon  after¬ 
wards,  "  two  kilometres,  six  hundred  and  bfty. 
Here  we  are  m  the  midst  of  the  calcareous  re¬ 
gion."  We  cannot  sec  it,  but  my  guide,  thanks 
to  bis  kaving  passed  over  the  same  road  lor  tliir- 
teen  years,  ha»  acquired  the  gilt  of  second  sight. 
“  Stop  I  Here,”  said  he  sadly,  “  was  the  place 
where  the  fiwt  caving-in  occurred.  We  lost 
five  men  by  it ;  and  yet  we  ought  not  to  com¬ 
plain  too  much,  tor,  including  those  killed  by 
the  powder  explosion  at  Fourneaux,  our  dead. 
In  this  work  of  thirteen  years  do  not  exceed 
sixty  miners." 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  gigantic 
work  has  been  wholly  acconipli.shed  by  mi-ans 
of  powder.  The  deserved  renown  which  the 
admirable  boring  machine,  invented  by  the  pro- 
moters  of  the  enterprize,  Mewieurs  Sommciller, 
Grandis  and  Grattoui,  h-is  had,  has  led  many 
people  to  suppose  tbkt  the  pieiKing  of  the  Alps 


has  been  accomplished  by  the  use  of  powerful 
tools  which  tear  the  rocks  to  pieces  and  perform 
the  excavation  of  themselves.  Nothin"  of  the 
sort.  Blasting  has  done  the  work  n'  re  as 
every  where  else,  with  this  essential  difference, 
which  nevertheless  it  is  true  constitutes,  of  itself, 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  art  of  mining  :  that 
instead  of  sinking  the  drills  by  hand,  —  a  slow 
process  at  best,  —  they  have  btten  sunk  by  me¬ 
chanical  perforators.  The  Sommciller  perfora¬ 
tor  has  been  the  soul  of  the  drilling,  and  gun¬ 
powder  has  been  the  hammer  which  has  pounded 
the  rock  and  opened  the  passage.  Isn’t  there 
something  instructive  in  the  fact  that  ;runpow- 
der,  and  exactly  the  powder  used  in  war, 
bccau.se  it  makes  so  little  smoke,  has  ac¬ 
complished  this  work,  eminently  one  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  f 

I  had  already  visited  the  tunnel  in  1862,  al¬ 
most  at  the  beginning  of  the  work.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  it  then  was  very  diiferent.  Only 
twelve  hundred  metres  had  fx-cn  perforated, 
and  one  could  not  ride  through  the  gallery  in 
a  carriage.  The  bare  and  craggy  rocks  pro¬ 
jected  from  every  side.  One  could  hear  be¬ 
yond  dull  heavy  "detonations  which  seemed  to 
make  the  mountain  tremble.  Beside  me  ran 
the  pipes  carrying  the  air  compressed  to  five 
atmospheres  by  the  compressors  without  the 
tunnel.  Beyond,  the  dimensions  of  the  gallery 
contracted,  until  now  it  was  but  four  metres 
wide  and  three  metres  high.  One  met  in  the 
way  wagons  loaded  with  debris ;  one  was  al¬ 
most  smothered  so  great  was  the  heat ;  the 
smoke  from  the  blasts  became  so  thick  that  the 
light  of  the  lamps  was  visible  no  farther  than  a 
few  steps.  The  compressed  air  made  a  horrible 
sound  as  it  came  from  the  pipes.  Soon  we 
were  stopped,  the  passage  being  barred  by  work¬ 
men.  Suddenly  an  infernal  noise  burst  npon  us 
from  the  end  of  the  gallery.  One  would  have 
said  that  ten  thousand  hammers  were  falling 
simultaneously  on  their  anvils.  A  sharp  whis¬ 
tling  sound  made  itself  heard  above  this  clamor, 
piercing  you  to  the  very  marrow.  And  now 
the  cloud  of  smoke  sways,  tears  itself  to 
pieces  and  vanishes,  like  the  scenery  in  a  thea¬ 
tre,  to  let  you  sec  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 

Eight  perforators  were  at  work  upon  the 
heading,  and  striking  repented  blows  upon  the 
rock,  producing  a  distracting  din.  They  were 
distributed  upon  an  iron  frame  called  ujfut 
(carriage),  wliieh  was  withdrawn  when  the 
drilled  holes  were  to  lie  charged,  and  pushed 
foiwvard  again  when  drilling  was  to  be  resumed. 
It  will  be  remembered  perhaps  that  the  perfora¬ 
tor  is  a  powerful  drill  fixed  to  a  piston  moved 
by  compressed  air.  This  tool,  by  means  of 
very  ingenious  machinery,  is  made  to  adjust 
itself,  moving  forward  as  the  hole  is  deepened, 
and  turning  slightly  so  as  both  to  facilitate  the 
removal  of  the  stone  dust  and  to  prevent  it  from 
being  caught  in  the  hole  it  ha.s  made.  You 
should  see  that  drill  descend  like  lightning 
upon  the  rock  and  pound  it  with  fury  !  What 
terrible  blows  !  'rhe  perforators  were  arranged 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  enter  in  all  possible 
directions.  The  compressed  air  was  brought 
to  the  perforating  machines  in  india-rubber 
tubes  attached  to  the  main  pipe.  Behind  the 
affut  was  a  huge  boiler  full  of  water,  which  was 
thrown  in  little  streams  by  means  of  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  condensed  air,  into  each  of  the  drill¬ 
holes,  to  cool  the' drill  and  wash  out  the  dust. 

Alter  the  holes  had  lieen  drilled  the  machines 
were  pulled  to  the  rear  and  a  company  of 
miners  succeeded  to  the  company  of  mechan¬ 
icians.  The  holes  were  cleaned  and  dried  by 
means  of  compressed  air,  and  then  charged 
with  cartridges.  Then  the  charges  were  ex¬ 
ploded  in  a  given  order  and  the  broken  stone 
was  cleared  away.  In  twenty-four  hours  the 
rogress  made  was  aliout  two  metres.  Such  is 
riefiy  the  method  of  tunnelling  applied  by  the 
engineers,  and  an  outline  of  the  system  which 
has  given  such  bri.liant  results. 

I  shall  always  remember  the  impression 
which  was  caused  in  me  by  the  first  blast  in  the 
funnel.  The  explosion  was  of  inconceivable 
violence.  'The  mountain  trembled  to  its  base. 
They  made  us  remain  at  a  distance  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  metres  from  the  heading,  out  of  prudence ; 
hut  the  air,  even  at  that  distance,  is  so  strong¬ 
ly  set  in  motion  that  it  almost  blows  you  down, 
and  so  much  the  worse  for  your  hat  if  it  is  not 
firmly  on  your  head :  it  will  fly  from  you  as  if 
taken  by  a  heavy  gust  of  wind. 

These  reminiscences,  already  become  out  of 
date,  came  to  me  while  the  horse  was  carrying 
us  at  a  full  trot  between  the  walls  of  the  tunnel. 

We  were  now  in  the  calcareous  schist  which 
reaches  fitim  the  third  kilometre  to  the  entrance 
on  the  Italian  side,  and  which  was  very  easy  for 
the  machines  to  pierce.  We  had  liecn  travelling 
in  the  mountain  half  an  hour,  and  alrc-ady  we 
were  buried  more  than  a  league  in  its  depths. 

“  At  how  much  do  you  set,”  1  asked  of  my 
companion,  "  the  expense  of  constructing  the 
tunnel  ?  "  “  It  is  appro.ximately  estimated,” 

he  replied,  "  at  from  seventy  to  seventy-five 
million  francs,  of  which  France  pays  twemty- 
seven  millions.  The  French  Government 
granted  the  enterprise  at  the  outset  a  latitude 
ol  twenty-five  years  to  finish  the  work,  and 
promised  a  proportional  annual  premium  if  the 
tunnel  should  finished  in  less  than  fifteen 
years.  You  see  we  have  exceeded  the  hopes  of 
tbe  most  sanguine.” 

The  driver  intciTnptc<1  us  here,  and,  waving 
his  lantern,  showc'd  me,  with  a  smile  of  satia ‘ac¬ 
tion,  upon  the  wall  a  recess  built  into  the 
masonry.  “We  arc  now,”  said  he,  “5153 
metres  50  centimetres  from  the  portal.  This  is 
a  spot  which  will  remain  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 


esting  in  the  tunnel.  Here,  indeed,  on  the  2Cth 
of  Decemlicr,  the  last  blast  was  exploded  and 
the  last  blow  of  the  pick  was  given  which  com¬ 
pleted  the  piercing  of  the  mountain.  Here  the 
two  parts  of  the  gallery  were  united.” 

“  On  the  9th  of  Kovcmljer,”  related  M. 
Gdm'-si,  “  I  was  making  my  tour  of  inspection  as 
usual,  when  1  thought  I  hc'ard  through  the  rock 
the  explosion  of  the  mines  in  the  Bardonncche 
suction.  1  sent  a  despatch  to  ascertain  whether 
the  hour  agreed  to  the  fact.  No  doubt  was 
possible.  Evidently  the  end  was  coming,  and 
every  day  afterwards  the  sound  became  more 
distinct.  At  the  commencement  of  Decern l»er 
we  could  hear  very  clearly  through  the  partition 
the  repeated  blows  of  the  perforators,  then  we 
discerned  rather  vaguely  tne  sound  of  human 
voices ;  we  were  sensibly  approaching  each 
other.  But  should  we  meet  on  the  same  level 
and  the  same  axis  1  For  three  days  and  nights, 
engineers,  overseers,  superintendents  never 
quitted  the  gallery.  Engineers  Borelly  and 
Boni  superintended  the  work  at  the  Bar- 
donneche  end.  Engineer  Copello  on  the  Four- 
ncaux  side.  'They  neither  ate  nor  slept.  Every 
one  was  feverish  with  e.xcitement.  At  last,  on 
the  morning  of  the  26th,  the  rock  gave  way 
near  the  ceiling.  The  breach  was  made ;  we 
could  sec  each  other,  and  shake  hands  through 
the  opening  in  the  dividing  wall  That  evening 
a  last  explosion  broke  down  the  last  obstacle ; 
the  wall  fell,  the  mountain  was  pierced. 

“  What  a  joyful  day !  You  were  then  shut 
up  in  Paris,  or  you  would  have  been  the  first 
to  share  in  our  rejoicing.  The  ap|>lausc  of  the 
scientific  men  of  Europe  met  us  at  the  mouth 
of  the  tunnel,  for  the  news  of  the  happy  issue  of 
the  enterprise  had  gone  far  and  wide.  The 
two  galleries  met  exactly.  There  was  liarcly  the 
ditt'erence  of  forty  centimetres  in  the  two  axi-s, 
and  the  level  was  too  high  on  our  side  by  only 
sixty  centimetres.  But  after  the  efforts  which 
thirteen  years  of  laiior,  night  and  day,  have 
necessitated,  could  one  have  hoped  to  secure  a 
result  even  so  perfect  as  that  ?  There  had 
lieen  pierced  on  the  French  siile  51 53.50  metres ; 
on  the  Italian,  70S1.25  metres.  We  shall  place 
at  the  point  of  junction,”  added  my  guide, 
“upon  a  slab  of  marble,  an  inscription  com¬ 
memorative  of  the  happy  event.” 

We  had  arrived  at  the  centre  of  the  tun.iel. 
Flickering  lights  showed  themselves  anew  under 
the  vaulted  roof.  The  noise  of  rattling  iron, 
followed  by  sharp  blows,  were  heard  before  us. 
“They  are  laving  the  rails  there,”  said  my 
companion.  Wagons  loaded  with  material  of 
construction  met  us,  and  the  whip  of  our  driver 
sent  forth  its  sharp  signal.  We  must  slacken 
our  pace.  The  dim  light  of  the  lamps  which 
we  could  see  dancing  away  off  in  the  distance 
seemed  like  the  flitting  of  fire-flics.  The  work¬ 
men  cleared  the  way,  but  the  carriage  came  to 
.an  abrupt  stoji.  Impossible  to  go  further. 
Wagons  loaded  with  rails  obstructed  the  way. 
We  must  press  forwanl  on  foot  and  perform 
real  miracles  in  balancing.  What  a  break-neck 
road ! 

Here  a  mass  of  shapeless  rocks;  there,  left 
carelessly  in  the  way,  an  enormous  joist.  Con¬ 
cealed  in  tbe  shade  were  masons  mixing  mortar 
and  laliorers  trundling  wheelbarrows ;  at  every 
step  one  stumbled  on  a  tool  or  tripped  upon  an 
invisible  olistacle ;  one  would  fall,  arise  all  black 
and  blue,  and  then  fall  again.  Certainly  travel¬ 
ling  here  is  not  easy,  but,  bah  !  what  better  could 
you  expect  five  thousand  four  hundred  feet 
underground  *  To  the  left  the  sk-epers  for  the 

Kanent  way  are  laid,  and  for  two  or  three 
letres  you  must  leap  like  monkeys  from 
sleeper  to  sleeper,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  lamp 
you  get  through  it  at  last  without  a  sprain. 
But  the  legs  will  proseire  the  memory  of  that 
tunnel  walk  for  a  long  time. 

After  three-quarters  of  an  hour  of  this  little 
exercise  my  guide  approached  the  wall,  a  door 
opened,  and  I  was  introducid  into  a  sort  of  big 
room,  full  of  tools,  jiicrccd  in  the  rock.  “  This 
■was  formerly,”  said  he,  “  the  ston-housc  of  the 
section,  and  the  telegraph  office,  which  united 
the  works  with  the  bureau  of  technical  direction 
at  Bardonncche.”  The  carriage  of  the  engineers 
of  the  Italian  section  ought  to  have  bet-n  there 
to  take  us  along,  but  the  laying  of  the  rails 
caused  delays,  and  we  had  to  wait  two 
hours,  by  the  light  of  our  smoky  lamps  1 
thought,"in  spite  of  myself,  that  the  day  k'fore, 
npon  the  mountain,  1  was  in  the  bright  sun¬ 
shine,  precisely  over  this  sombre'  chamlier,  1800 
metres  above  it,  and  looking  upon  a  splendid 
panorama.  If  a  stone,  detaLhed  from  the  sum¬ 
mit,  could  have  passctl  through  the  intervening 
rock,  it  would  have  fallen  exactly  on  the  spot 
where  I  was  sitting. 

1  had  time  to  think,  perfectly  undisturbed, 
during  this  enforced  repose,  on  the  subject  of  the 
ventilation  of  the  tunnel.  We  could  breathe 
perfectly  well  in  the  great  vault,  whatever  any 
one  mi"ht  have  said,  and  here  we  were  a  league 
and  a  half  from  either  end.  Nevertheless,  the 
air  is  heavy.  The  respiration  of  the  workmen 
and  the  burning  of  lamps  vitiates  the  air.  On 
that  day  they  were  besmearing  the  sleepers  with 
tar,  and  the  pungent  odor  goes  to  your  throat ; 
but  this  is  exceptional.  When  yon  enter  the 
tunnel  you  experience  a  decided  sensation  of 
bn-athing  fivsh  air.  Oltcn  a  brisk  breeze 
strikes  your  face ;  the  air,  far  from  being  stag¬ 
nant,  as  has  lieen  said,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
rather  rapidly  in  motion,  ami  sometimes  you 
hciir  the  wind  whistle  in  the  tunnel.  Generally 
its  direction  is  from  France  to  Italy,  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  level.  Occasionally  its 
direction  is  the  opposite.  The  changes  app^r 
:  to  be  due  to  the  weather.  When  the  wind 


changes  to  the  south  in  the  valley  of  the  Arc,  it 
is  very  seldom  that  the  current  is  not  established 
in  the  tunnel  from  the  Itaiiin  to  the  French 
side.  These  questions  attroeUd  my  atuniiun, 
and  arc  highly  important  to  the  science  of 
meteorology. 

The  temperature  rises  as  you  advance  into 
the  gallery.  It  vanes  somewhat,  of  course, 
with  the  u-m|HTature  of  the  current  of  air,  but 
It  usually  attains  a  maximum  near  tbe  point 
where  we  had  to  stop.  Hot  gases  and  smoke 
always  tend  to  rise.  Since  the  gallery  follows 
an  ascending  grade  to  its  middle  point,  it  is 
very  natural  that  the  temperature  should  be 
highest  there.  The  thermometer*  marked  at 
the  entrance,  12°;  at  the  telegraph  office,  24°; 
it  de'seends  beyond.  One  might  say  that  the 
mean  was  18°.' 

It  may  be  said,  then,  that  the  subterranean 
air,  while  it  is  not  such  as  one  would  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  fastidious,  doc's  not  deserve  its  evil 
reputation  It  has  never  suflocated  any  one, 
however  often  the  contrary  may  lie  a-serted. 
No  locomotive  has  as  yet  penctrat^  within  the 
gallery  ;  therefore  no  one  can  affirm  any  thing 
with  respect  to  tbe  dissipation  of  the  smoke. 
Expenence  only  ran  settle  such  matters.  I 
should  not  lie  greatly  snrpri.sed  if,  in  rase  trains 
followed  each  other  at  short  intervals,  the  middle 
of  the  tunnel  were  absolutely  choked  by  vapor. 
Still  the  inconvenience  would  not  la*  very  great. 
Travellers  in  ordinary  railway  tunnels  fre¬ 
quently  take  a  vapor  bath.  Besides,  in  any 
case,  each  car  will  take  its  owm  air  with  it.  and 
suppo.sing,  what  is  not  likely  to  happen,  that  the 
air  might  be  charged  with  deleterious  emana¬ 
tions,  each  traveller  will  have  with  him  a  fully 
suflicicnt  supply  of  air  for  the  half-hour’s 
duration  of  his  journey  through  the  tunnel. 
The  fears  which  seem  to  have  become  too 
widi'-spread,  are  without  foundation.  There 
will  alwavs  be  at  hand  moans  of  artificial  venti¬ 
lation  well  known  to  engineers. 

We  were  exchanging  these  thoughts,  the 
chief  of  construction  and  myself,  when  the  con¬ 
tinuous  roll  of  whc-els  notified  us  that  the  car¬ 
riage  was  approaching  which  was  to  convey  n.s 
through  the  Bardonncche  section  of  the  tunnel. 
This  lime  we  entered  a  sort  of  nistic  coupe'  lor 
two  horses,  an  almost  luxurious  sort  of  vehicle. 
We  had  still  six  kilometres  to  pass  over,  but 
the  horses  trotted  swiftly  lietween  the  rails,  and 
the  entire  trip  oecupied  but  three-quarters  of  an 
hour. 

This  part  has  been  finished  all  the  way  from 
seven  to  thirteen  years.  It  is  already  an  old 
tunnel,  and  the  caring  is  every  where  uninjured. 
Who  talks,  then,  of  caving  ?  The  masonry  has 
liccome  a  part  of  the  mountain,  and  will  last  for 
ages.  An  accident  took  place,  it  is  true,  this 
year.  The  ceiling  would  all  tumble  down,  it 
was  said.  The  fact  was,  that  a  simple  scaflold, 
badly  constructed,  fell,  and  bnriid  in  the  ruins 
St'veral  workmen  ;  but  the  masonry  was  not  the 
cause  of  the  disaster. 

Before  us,  at  what  seems  a  prodigious  dis¬ 
tance,  von  may  see  a  little  star  ri.ring.  Irs 
■white  light  pales  the  g  immer  of  the  lamps. 
The  brilliancy  of  it  increases  as  the  horses 
incrca.'ie  their  speed.  Now  yon  sec  it  sus¬ 
pended  as  it  were  beneath  the  vaulted  roof,  and 
motionless  in  the  blackness  of  the  tunnel.  Soon 
the  outline  becomes  more  distinct  and  the  size 
incri'ases.  Now  it  is  an  illusion  no  longer. 
This  'leantitul  white  light  is  the  light  of  day. 
We  are  reaching  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  A  few 
minutes  more  and  the  obscurity  diminishes. 
Wc  enter  a  kind  of  penumbra  ;  the  sky  is  visible 
beyond  the  portal.  We  dash  through  the  open¬ 
ing,  and  our  journey  is  at  an  end. 


POPULAK  St  PERSTiTioxs.  'The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Ledijri  has  the  following  on  the  supersti¬ 
tions  so  current  among  a  class  of  people,  in 
which  the  moon  plays  a  prominent  part : 

The  moon  ha.«  much  to  answer  for,  in  the 
fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  superstitious  people. 
There  are,  to  this  day,  those  who  will  not 
butcher  pigs  while  the  muon  is  waning,  lust  the 
pork  should  shrink  in  Iwiiing ;  nor  plant  seeds 
III  the  “  down  sign,”  least  they  should  not  come 
up.  People  will  look  at  the  profile  of  the  new 
moon  and  pronounce  oracularly  whether  the 
month  is  to  be  dry  or  wet.  A  cenain  magical 
importance  is  given  to  the  state  of  the  weather 
when  the  moon  “changes;”  that  is  to  say, 
when  tbe  almanac  marks  the  quarter,  ns  if  the 
moon  were  not  changing  all  the  time.  In  small 
and  primitive  sea))Ort  towns,  it  is  verily  believ¬ 
ed  that  while  the  tide  is  riring  a  sick  person 
cannot  die  and  that  life  will  not  go  till  it  ebbs 
out  with  the  tide. 

To  p'vert  again  to  the  moon,  the  word  “  luna¬ 
tic,”  of  universal  application  to  insane  persons, 
is  only  a  politer  form  of  moonstruck  ;  the  moon 
having  lieen  once  held  answerable  lor  all  de¬ 
mentia.  Herbs  for  medical  purposes  were  once 
gathered  with  great  care  at  certain  times  in  the 
moon’s  age.  Southey,  in  one  of  his  Ixioks,  ha.s 
preserved  an  account  of  an  ancient  snperstiiion, 
viz.,  that  warts  on  the  hands  could  be  cured  by 
washing  them  in  the  moonshine  in  a  silver  basin ; 
that  is,  going  through  the  form  of  washing 
without  water,  in  the  moonlight.  And,  speak¬ 
ing  of  warts  and  excrescences  recalls  the 
fact  that  to  thi.s  day  many  people  will  allirm 
that  they  have  had  warts  removed  by  “  pow¬ 
wowing,  "  which  means  the  muttering  of  some 
senseless  jargon  over  them. 


•  Centigrade.  This  would,  be  s  temperature  of  SI* 
Fabrcubeit  at  the  entniMe;  7S’  P.  u  the  telegiauh  oOkel 
gad  .SS'  F.  as  tbh  aterage  tenphrUhts. 


ST.  LOUIS  LIME  KILXS. 


